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HISTORICAL  COromOOT  OF  THE  SECOHD 
ADVEHT  EHTHUSIASM. 

By  Professor  S.  M.  Hopkins. 

I  do  not  remember  having  seen,  in  the 
course  of  the  Premillenarian  discussion, 
that  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  his¬ 
torical  conditions  under  which  that  enthu¬ 
siasm  has  always  manifested  itself.  These 
conditions  have  been  so  uniform  that  any 
student  of  history  whose  mind  had  been 
turned  to  the  point,  might  have  predicted 
with  great  certainty  the  development  of 
just  this  delusion  not  far  from  the  present 
time.  The  obscure  and  mystical  language 
of  Scripture  in  r^ard  to  the  last  things, 
and  the  natural  enthusiasm  or  morbid  ten¬ 
dencies  of  some  minds,  have  forever  gen¬ 
erated  in  all  ages  past,  and  ever  will  beget 
to  the  end  of  time,  a  certain  amount  of 
latent  expectation  of  the  immediate  second 
coming  of  Christ ;  and  it  has  wanted  only 
favorable  outward  conditions  to  .develop 
this  secret  expectation  into  open  and  con¬ 
fident  prophecy  of  the  event  as  near,  even 
at  the  doors. 

Natural  phenomena  of  an  impressive 
and  (to  the  ignorant)  of  an  alarming  na¬ 
ture,  political  disturbances  and  revolu¬ 
tions,  social  demoralization,  commercial 
disaster,  and  popular  distress,  have  uni¬ 
formly  resulted  in  the  belief  that  the  end 
of  the  age  or  of  the  world  was  approach¬ 
ing.  Under  these  disturbed  conditions, 
the  Pessimists  come  to  the  surface  and 
crowd  together  like  porpoises  in  a  gale  of 
wind.  Things  are  so  bad,  they  conclude 
the  universal  wreck  must  be  near.  Like 
Bernard  of  Morlalx,  who  was  a  confirmed 
brother  of  that  order,  they  are  always 
ready  to  cry 

■tfwa  MviMma,  iempdyapeiriitia  noU,  vigilemutl 
minaciUr  imminet  arbiUr  iUe  / 

hnmihett  mmiiie/, 

We  might  almost  suppose  from  their  fa¬ 
vorite  use  of  the  word  “  imminent,”  that 
the  present  school  of  Second  Adventists 
had  taken  lessons  of  Bernard.  He  thought 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  judg¬ 
ment  was  “  imminent  ”  six  hundred  years 
ago.  The  Conferentists  are  equally  sure 
jt  is  “  imminent  ”  just  at  the  present  time. 
Each  generation  of  enthusiasts  expects 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  their 
day ;  and  it  even  appears  that  some  of 
them  have  expected,  or  do  expect,  His  ap- 

Jn^thei^ .  own  land  jq£  t^eixawa 
city.  The  flret  example  and  the  type  of  all 
this  tribe  are  the  Montanists.  Only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  incarna¬ 
tion,  Montanus  announced  the  Second  Ad¬ 
vent,  and  corroborated  his  predictions 
with  an  array  of  prophetic  phenomena, 
that  deluded  great  numbers  into  the  same 
expectation.  Of  course  the  spot  selected 
could  be  only  Montanus’  own  village, 
Pepuza. 

If  any  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
able  men  and  doctors  of  divinity  share  in 
the  present  delusion,  and  read  learned  ar¬ 
guments  before  the  late  Conference,  to 
prove  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  even 
at  the  door,  let  them  remember  that  Ter- 
tullian,  the  great  father  of  the  Latin  theol¬ 
ogy,  before  Augustine,  fully  admitted  the 
claim  of  the  Phrygian  fanatic  to  be  the 
Paraclete  promised  by  Christ,  and  proph¬ 
esied  just  as  confidently  the  “  imminent  ” 
coming  of  the  Lord  at  the  opening  of  the 
third  century.  The  only  thing  actual  at 
the  bottom  of  this  was  that  the  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars,  the  rage  of  persecution, 
and  the  falling  away  of  some  into  heresy, 
seemed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which 
the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment  waited. 
The  general  disorder,  alaim,  and  suffering 
led  men  to  the  con\iction  that  no  remedy 
n*mained  except  for  the  just  Judge  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  terminate  the  dispensation. 

Going  on  further,  to  the  time  of  Com- 
modianus  and  Verecundus,  Latin  poets  of 
the  third  and  fifth  centuries,  we  find  that 
the  dying  struggles  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  then  shook  the  world,  led  to  the  be¬ 
lief,  not  very  unreasonable  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  when  Rome  perished, 
the  world  would  perish.  Writers  who  lived 
amid  the  wild  storm  and  desolation  of  the 
barbaric  invasions,  were  sure  that  these 
-events  were  the  immediate  harbingers  of 
the  catastrophe  of  the  imiverse.  The  close 
•of  the  first  thousand  years  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  intensified  this  expectation 
into  the  most  absolute  certainty.  Appro 
pinquante  mundi  temiino — “  The  end  of 
•the  world  being  just  at  band,  we  ordain,” 
.&c.,  was  the  phrase  not  unfrequently  pre¬ 
fixed  to  public  charters  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  at  the  time.  The  important  bearing 
of  this  expectation  on  the  development  of 
the  crusading  enthusiasm,  is  well  known. 
This  alarm  passed  by.  Men  recovered 
^R'^iage,  and  began  to  think  the  end  might 
^^Rf-eome  quite  yet  But  by  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  the  elements  for  anew 
Millenarian  craze  had  been  collected.  The 
number  1260  appears  in  the  xiiL  and  xiv. 
chapters  of  Revelation  as  defining  in  some 
way  the  limit  of  the  power  of  evil.  A  mere 
numerical  statement  of  any  kind  in  proph¬ 
ecy  is  enough  to  set  the  minds  of  enthusi¬ 
asts  at  work.  They  can  never  fail  to  find 
some  event  of  more  or  less  significance 
that  marks  the  consummation  of  the  peri¬ 
od.  Begin  to  count  anywhere  along  the 
ngee,  and  a  thousand  years,  or  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  years,  or  two  and  a  half 
prophetic  months,  may  be  made  with  a 
Uttle  judicious  extension  or  contraction 


to  end  in  something ;  just  as  666  may  be 
made  with  equal  probability  to  spell  Late- 
inos.  Titan,  Evanthus,  or  Genseric.  No¬ 
thing  is  too  hard  for  a  thoroughgoing  al- 
legorist,  or  a  thoroughgoing  literalist. 

But  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
presented,  it  must  be  confessed,  many  of 
tho.se  signs  that  are  usually  most  gratify¬ 
ing  to  a  Pessimist.  The  crusades  had 
proved  an  absolute  failure.  Jerusalem  re¬ 
mained  hopelessly  in  the  hands  of  the  in¬ 
fidel.  The  papacy,  having  finally  crushed 
the  Empire  in  the  great  death  struggle, 
towered  to  its  most  terrific  proportions. 
Its  bloodiest  tragedy  had  just  been  enact¬ 
ed  in  the  massacre  of  the  Albigenses.  At 
the  same  time  the  Babylonian  captivity 
was  lobming  in  the  not  remote  distance. 
Unbelief  and  blasphemy  were  rampant. 
The  spirit  of  prophecy  was  abroad.  Dante 
was  about  to  pass  into  the  inferno  to  read 
the  judgment  of  God  on  the  dead  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  civilization  of  Europe.  It  is  by 
no  means  strange  that  by  putting  mystic 
symbolism,  prophetic  notation  and  the 
actual  condition  of  society  together,  the 
Pessimists  of  that  time  were  able  to  cypher 
out  with  immense  confidence  the  end  of 
the  dispensation  as  just  at  the  doors. 

In  the  same  way  the  Second  Advent  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  Germany  and  in  England  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
was  the  outgrowth  of  wars,  revolutions, 
great  and  sudden  social  changes  and  pub¬ 
lic  suffering.  In  any  condition  of  unrest, 
excitement  and  expectancy,  men’s  minds 
turn  to  the  prophecies  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  with  the  hope  or  the  fear  of  its  being 
imminent.  If  to  this  there  is  added  a  con¬ 
venient  comet,  earthquake,  or  fiight  of 
meteors,  the  expectancy  is  changed  into 
confident  assurance, 

Now  all  these  conditions  of  a  new  de¬ 
velopment  of  fanaticism  have  met  during 
the  period  of  the  present  generation.  Any 
person  whose  memory  reaches  back  forty 
years  caQ  group  together  a  multitude  of 
phenomena,  which  have  kindled  the  imagi¬ 
nations  of  men  and  led  them  to  look  for 
great  secular  or  cosmic  changes.  Such 
events  had  a  marked  influence  on  the 
growth  of  that  now  addled  egg,  the  Miller- 
ite  delusion. 

In  addition  to  all  these  we  burselves 
have  been  passing  for  the  last  twenty  years 
through  a  condition  of  almost  unparalleled 
excitement.  We  are  perhaps  scarcely  con¬ 
scious  of  the  degree  of  tension  of  mind  un¬ 
der  whiph  we  .have  been  living.  The  long 
agony  oi'^thc  civil  war,  the  political  dis¬ 
turbance  which  followed,  the  assassination 
of  the  President,  commercial  disasters,  uni¬ 
versal  bankruptcy,  European  wars  and  rev¬ 
olutions,  the  ground  swell  of  the  proleta¬ 
riat  against  religion,  law  and  property. 
These  and  such  like  events  have  produced 
that  dangerous  mental  excitement  which 
is  commonly  followed  by  some  outburst  of 
enthusiasm.  If  I  should  add  to  these 
“  Mother  Shipton’s  prophecy,”  and  the  fan: 
tastic  extravagances  of  Fiazzi  Smyth  and 
his  more  extravagant  disciples,  it  would  be 
what  the  conferentists  are  ashamed  indeed 
to  acknowledge  as  having  weight  in  their 
minds,  but  what  have  actually  great  popu¬ 
lar  influence. 

Putting  all  these  causes  together,  we 
have  as  the  result,  the  Second  Adventism 
of  the  country  come  to  a  head  in  the  late 
Conference ;  an  assembly  of  heated  enthu¬ 
siasts,  which  acting  and  reacting  on  itself, 
roused  its  members  to  such  a  pitch  of  ex¬ 
travagance  that  many  of  them  seem  to 
have  expected  the  coming  of  the  Lord  on 
the  spot  and  before  their  own  adjourn¬ 
ment.  Others  more  prudently  allow  a  con¬ 
siderable  margin  of  one  or  two  generations, 
say  sixty  or  seventy  years,  before  that 
event.  Indeed,  as  has  been  well  shown  in 
The  Evangelist,  the  views  of  the  conferent¬ 
ists  in  regard  to  the  restoration  and  con¬ 
version  of  the  Jews  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  Second  Coming,  require  at  least  that 
interval,  and  most  sane  persons  would 
judge  several  centuries  to  boot. 

Let  these  dear  brethren  possess  their 
souls  in  patience  a  little  longer.  Indig¬ 
nantly  as  they  protest  against  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  death  of  any  believer  with 
the  coming  of  Christ  to  him  individually, 
it  is  still  true  that  they  and  all  now  on 
earth  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  will  have 
been  many  years  in  paradise  before  that 
great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come. 
Even  though  they  refuse  it,  Christ  will 
kindly  come  to  them  and  take  them  to 
Himself  while  His  great  scheme  for  the  re¬ 
generation  of  the  world  goes  on  through 
the  coming  ages.  And  is  it  not  surprising 
that  good  men  who  know  they  may  die 
any  hour,  and  ought  to  live  in'the  habitual 
contemplation  of  that  most  certain  event, 
should  need  the  hope  of  Christ’s  Second 
Coming  “  as  a  stimulus  to  holy  living  ”  ? 

THE  LIFE-BOOK. 

It  is  related  of  the  Mormon  prophet. 
Smith,  that  when  he  fell  before  the  bullets 
of  the  mob,  two  young  men  sprang  upon 
the  body,  and  piercing  it  with  their  weap¬ 
ons,  exclaimed  “  You  killed  my  father !  ” 
referring  to  the  ruin  of  earthly  prospects 
and  of  a  once  happy  home.  With  what 
crushing  power  will  the  charge  of  moral 
homicide  be  hurled,  in  the  final  audit, 
against  the  authors  of  skeptical  and  im¬ 
moral  books  not  only,  but  be  felt,  if  not 
uttered,  by  members  of  the  same  domestic 
and  social  circles  over  the  ura-BooK,  whose 
quiet  power  moulded  character  and  des¬ 
tiny.  “  How  readest  thou  f  ”  said  Philip 
to  the  Eunuch.  A  great  question,  not  alone 


with  respect  to  every  man  and  woman’s 
attention  to  the  Book,  but  to  all  the  read¬ 
ing  of  volumes  and  of  human  lives.  On 
the  other  hand,  tremendous  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  each  in  all  the  circles  of  influ¬ 
ence,  for  his  own  life-book,  daily  read. 
Those  are  few,  we  think,  who,  glancing 
over  the  pages  of  a  departed  year,  would 
not  like  to  erase  much,  and  recall  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  it  on  fellow-heirs  of  immortality. 
Happy  they,  whose  last  page  is  to  be  filled 
and  read  this  year,  at  whose  end  may  be 
written,  to  shine  in  the  splendors  of  the 
last  great  day,  they  were  “  living  epistles.” 

P.  C.  H. 

AN  HONEST  WORD  WITH  INQUIRERS. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

My  heart  has  been  greatly  cheered  to¬ 
day  by  a  letter  from  one  of  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist,  informing  me  that  a  late 
article  containing  counsel  to  anxious  in¬ 
quirers  had  been  blessed  to  the  guidance 
of  two  souls  to  the  Saviour.  Among  the 
many  kind  epistles  received  from  The 
Evangelist  household,  none  are  so  wel¬ 
come  as  those  which  testify  to  any  smiles 
of  a  Divine  favor  upon  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  by  the  pen. 

There  must  be  many  readers  of  this  jour¬ 
nal  who  are  unconverted.  They  may  in  times 
past  have  been  often  convinced  of  their 
sinfulness  ;  nay,  they  may  have  soi^J^B 
over  their  sins,  and  determined  to^^BI 
them.  This  was  well  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
it  was  only  a  negative  style  of  obedience  to 
conscience  and  to  God,  which  never  saves 
the  soul.  God  not  only  commands  you  to 
abhor  that  which  is  evil,  but  to  cleave  to 
that  which  in  good.  A  lady  in  my  congre¬ 
gation  by  accident  swallowed  a  small  dose 
of  strychnine.  Within  an  hour  the  physi¬ 
cians  had  extracted  the  deadly  poison ; 
but  it  required  powerful  tonics,  and  several 
weeks  of  careful  nutrition  to  restore  her  to 
health.  Sin  is  a  fatal  poison  to  the  soul ; 
but  a  removal  of  the  poison  cannot  restore 
the  sinner  without  his  hearty  reception  of 
Christ,  and  a  daily  feeding  on  Him  as  the 
bread  of  life.  Christianity  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  repentance  or  a  repression  of 
sin  ;  it  is  the  impression  of  Christ’s  grace 
on  the  heart,  and  the  expression  of  love  to 
Christ  in  the  daily  conduct.  When  you 
have  emptied  the  bushel  of  the  tares,  you 
must  fill  the  bushel  with  wheat.  To  quit 
sinning  will  save  ndbody  ;  but  to  begin  to 
trust,  and  obey  Jesus,  will  save  every¬ 
body. 

It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  stop  with  repres¬ 
sion  of  what  is  either  worthless  or  wicked. 
A  young  man  is  induced  to  throw  aside 
trashy  and  corrupting  books  ;  he  must  oc¬ 
cupy  his  mind  with  good  books  in  their 
stead,  or  his  mind  will  starve.  A  father, 
whose  intentions  are  better  than  his  judg¬ 
ment,  forbids  his  children  to  visit  the  the¬ 
atre,  the  ball-room,  and  other  places  that 
demoralize ;  but  if  he  does  not  provide 
wholesome  recreations  for  them,  he  dams 
up  one  channel  violently,  only  to  make  his 
children  break  through  in  some  other  di¬ 
rection.  Repression  may  be  as  liarmful  as 
indulgence.  An  inebriate,  who  has  long 
gratified  his  cravings  for  stimulants  and 
society  by  frequenting  the  dram-shop, 
must  do  something  more  than  sign  a  tem¬ 
perance  pledge.  His  system  requires  whole¬ 
some  regimen  to  carry  him  through  the 
reaction  ;  his  mind  requires  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  associates  ;  his  weakened  will  requires 
God’s  help.  When  the  poison  has  gone 
out,  good  food  and  God’s  help  must  go  in. 

This  brings  mo  to  the  core  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  with  thousands  of  awakened  sinners. 
Let  me  say  a  few  frank  words  to  such. 
Your  grievous  mistake,  my  friends,  is  that 
you  have  always  stopped  with  the  mere 
negative  process  of  becoming  alarmed  at 
your  own  guilt,  and  of  breaking  off  from 
certJiin  sins.  You  strove  to  empty  your¬ 
self  of  what  was  evil,  without  seeking  to 
be  filled  with  faith  in  Jesus,  and  with  the 
activities  of  His  service.  Letting  loose  of 
what  your  conscience  condemned,  you  did 
not  grasp  hold  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  so 
you  soon  dropped  back  into  a  state  of  self¬ 
disgust,  discouragement,  and  perhaps  a 
stolid  indifference.  Even  the  Bible  be¬ 
came  to  you  only  a  book  of  prohibition  of 
sin,  and  not  a  book  of  inspiration  and  help 
towards  the  highest  usefulness,  joy,  and 
holiness. 

Even  a  Christian  of  fifty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  could  not  live  on  mere  negations. 
Paul  understood  this  when  he  said  “  Walk 
in  the  Spirit,  and  so  ye  will  not  fulfil  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh.”  Having  something  in¬ 
finitely  better  to  occupy  their  hearts  in 
loving  and  obeying  their  Saviour,  they 
had  no  inclination  to  go  back  to  a  wallow¬ 
ing  in  their  former  lusts.  The  love  of  Je¬ 
sus  and  the  joy  of  doing  His  will  were  the 
expulsive  power  that  drove  out  the  love  of 
the  world  and  the  appetite  for  sin. 

Let  me  .urge  upon  you  not  to  repeat 
your  former  error.  If  God’s  Spirit  is 
striving  witl|i  you,  do  not  tamper  with  that 
Spirit  hy  stepping  to  fight  with  this  sin, 
or  to  break  off  from  that  evil  practice. 
The  Holy  Spirit  points  you  to  Jesus  and  a 
positive  trust  in  Him — a  positive  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Him.  ’  ”  Thou  shalt  not  sin  ”  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  “thou  s/taR  fel¬ 
low  Christ.”  And  the  only  effectual  way 
to  conquer  sin,  and  to  prevent  it  from  get¬ 
ting  dominion  over  you  again,  is  to  give 
heart  and  soul  and  life  to  the  service  of 
Jesus.  The  best  way  to  keep  out  of  hell 
is  to  take  the  road  that  leads  to  heaven. 

Begin  to  do  Christ’s  will  at  once.  Lay 
hold  of  the  first  duty  that  comes  to  your 


hand.  Praying  and  practising  Christ’s 
commandments  will  keep  out  sinning  ; 
nothing  else  will  do  it.  Positive  steps  will 
save  you.  When  the  packet-ship  “Ste¬ 
phen  Whitney”  struck,  at  midnight,  on 
an  Irish  cliff,  and  clung,  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  to  the  cliff,  all  the  passengers  who 
leaped  Instantly  upon  the  rock  were  sav¬ 
ed.  The  positive  step  landed  them  on  the 
rock.  Those  who  lingered  were  swept  off 
by  the  returning  wave,  and  engulfed  for¬ 
ever.  Your  first  duty  is  to  flee  out  of  the 
sinking  ship  of  sin  to  the  everlasting  Rock. 
Wlien  in  Christ  you  are  safe.  Serving 
Christ  will  give  the  highest,  fullest,  most 
useful  occupations  to  hand,  head,  and 
heart,  as  long  as  you  live.  The  only  ef¬ 
fectual  way  to  abhor  that  which  is  wicked 
is  to  cleave  to  that  which  is  holy.  1 

THE  OVERTURE. 

By  R.  M.  Patterson,  B.D. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  writer  should  be 
sure  of  his  positions  by  careful  examina¬ 
tion  before  attacking  anything.  In  this 
respect  Dr.  Krum  will  allow  me  kindly  to 
say  he  has  failed,  and  hence  hi*  article  con¬ 
tains  more  errors  than  it  has  paragraphs. 
I  select  three  as  samples  ;  1.  He  says  “  The 
Committee,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  no¬ 
where  told  us  how  large  an  Assembly  this 
Overture  would  create.”  In  the  Assembly 
p.  216.  “  The  Supplemental  Re- 
P^H^es  an  explicit  statement  in  black 
and  \mte,  based  upon  last  year’s  statisti¬ 
cal  tables.  2.  He  says  “Doubtless  the 
chaige  that  has  been  made  that  the  Over¬ 
ture  is  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  larger, 
as  against  the  smaller.  Presbyteries,  must 
be  held  as  sustained,”  And  yet  three 
weeks  ago  another  assailant,  in  The  Ob¬ 
server,  complained  that  “All  the  small 
Presbyteries,  wherever  found,  will  have 
immense  advantage  over  the  large."  Now, 
dear  brethren,  which  is  which?  Do  not 
such  contradictions  suggest  that  the  Over¬ 
ture  holds  the  golden  mean?  3.  Under 
the  Federal  Constitution  Congress  has 
power  to  change  the  ratio  of  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with¬ 
out  submitting  the  question  to  the  State 
Legislatures.  And  it  is  only  the  ratio 
which  the  Overture  will  authorize  the  As¬ 
sembly  to  change,  when  necessary.  In 
this  respect  it  is  the  same  in  principle  with 
the  clause  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 

May  I  ask  my  old  friend  Mears  to  solve 
an  arithmetical  problem  ?  Like  a  sensible 
ma^  he  dislikes  Dr.  Musgrave’s  scheme,  as 
eve^,tnie  Presbyterian  must  do.  Dr. 
Mears  insists  that  every  Presbytery  must 
have  a  minister  and  elder  at  least,  and  un¬ 
less  we  run  “  contrary  to  the  idea  of  a  rep¬ 
resentative  government,”  the  large  Presby¬ 
teries  must  have  additional  members.  Then 
the  Assembly  should  have  at  least  400. 
Now,  how  can  he  grade  the  Presbyterial 
representation,  and  yet  reduce  to  that  num¬ 
ber?  Take  the  minister  and  elder  for 
every  50  ministers,  as  he  suggests,  and 
you  have  165  sending  two  Commissioners, 
13  sending  four,  1  sending  six,  making  392- 
Isn’t  that  rather  close  to  the  suggestion 
that  is  “  contrary  to  the  idea  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  government”?  Fourteen  Pres¬ 
byteries  (his  and  mine  in  the  number)  pe¬ 
culiarly  favored  ;  the  others  on  the  one 
dead  level.  Should  Buffalo,  with  its  49 
ministers  and  5459  communicants,  have 
only  the  same  number  of  delegates  as  New 
Orleans  with  4  ministers  and  15  communi¬ 
cants?  Perfect  equity  of  representation 
cannot  be  reached  ;  but  to  secure  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  it,  you  must  start  with  the  single 
representative  feature. 

Let  one  remark  be  made  here.  The  Over¬ 
ture  has  been  frequently  attacked  because 
it  is  not  the  best  imaginable.  No  one  has 
ever  claimed  that  it  is  absolutely  the  best. 
Those  who  originally  framed  it  preferred 
the  Synodical  plan  as  the  one  that  could  be 
worked  with  least  friction.  But  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  had  pronounced  against  that  time 
and  again.  That  preference  was  therefore 
abandoned  ;  and  as  a  compromise,  and  as 
the  best  to  preserve  Presbyterial  election 
and  to  adhere,  as  well  as  could  be  done,  to 
“  the  idea  of  a  representative  government,” 
the  Overture  was  prepared. 

LICENSURE  IN  H.iSTE. 

In  these  days  when  the  feeling  is  so  wide 
spread  and  so  strong,  that  the  most  pro¬ 
longed  and  thorough  preparation  possible 
shall  be  secured  for  and  from  our  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry,  we  regret  any  and 
every  token  of  indifference  to  this  demand 
both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  age.  For 
this  reason  we  have  read  with  regret  the 
announcement  made  in  several  of  our  re¬ 
ligious  papers,  that  the  conspicuous  and 
influential  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  has 
recently  licensed  a  Princeton  student  in 
the  middle  of  his  Middle  year.  We  raise 
no  question  as  to  the  merits  of  the  young 
man.  He  may  abundantly  deserve  the 
compliments  paid  to  his  examination. 
When  our  Form  of  Government  recom¬ 
mends  “  that  no  candidate,  except  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  cases,  be  licensed,  unless  ...  he 
shall  have  studied  divinity  at  least  two 
years  ” ;  and  when  the  necessities  of  the 
age,  and  the  temper  of  the  Church  in  re¬ 
gard  to  ministerial  education,  have  led 
some  of  our  Presbyteries,  wisely  as  we 
think,  to  postpone  licensure  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  end  of  a  third  year  (extraordinary 
cases  excepted),  we  very  much  regret  that 
the  weight  of  so  influential  an  example 
should  be  thrown  on  the  other  side. 

We  judge  from  the  Princeton  Catalogue 
which  lies  before  us,  that  there  cannot 


have  been  in  such  departments  as  System-  There  was  once  a  “  Native  American  ’ 
atic  Theology,  Church  Government,  Pas-  party.  We  make  no  pretence  now  of  any 
toral  Theology,  Church  History,  Old  and  fondness  for  the  communists,  socialists. 
New  Testament  Exegesis,  much  more  than  tramps,  thieves,  and  bummers,  who  have 
half  work  done  in  the  regular  way,  before  been  thronging  across  the  water  these  flf- 
the  candidate’s  final  Presbyterial  examina-  teen  years  past.  We  could  spare  Dennis 
tion.  He  cannot  have  spent  at  the  Sem-  Kearney  without  a  tear.  We  have  never 
inary  more  than  about  twelve  months  of  sent  for  the  Jesuits ;  but  they  come.  So 
term  time,  if  he  is  taking  the  regular  the  Red  man  is  not  the  only  complainant, 
course,  when  this  venerable  Presbytery  As  between  us  and  him,  the  question  gets 
licenses  him.  The  Church  is  in  these  days  narrowed  down  to  this:  Shall  one  thou- 
little  disposed  to  encourage  cramming,  or  sand  Indians  possess  a  whole  State,  while 
short  cuts  to  the  ministry.  two  millions  of  white  men  want  three- 

If  the  honored  institution  with  which  fourths  of  it  ?  The  Indian  says  “  I  cannot 
the  young  gentleman  is  connected,  makes  live  on  less  ground.  I  am  a  hunter,  as  my 
any  fair  demands  upon  its  students,  it  is  fathers  were,  and  game  must  have  room, 
hard  to  see  when  this  extra  work,  to  the  If  you  come,  you  will  kill  it  and  drive  it 
extent  of  nearly  half  the  course,  can  have  away,  and  I  must  starve.”  The  white  man 
been  done.  replies,  “  Keep  cows  and  pigs,  and  grow 

We  care  not,  however,  so  much  for  the  wheat,  as  I  do.”  But  that  is  not  the  Red 
extra  work,  the  midnight  oil,  or  whatever  man’s  trade.  Messrs.  “  Red  Cloud  ”  and 
else  may  have  made  a  successful  examina-  “  Tiger  Tail,”  or  whatever  their  names  are 
tion  possible  in  this  case,  as  for  the  encour-  debated  all  this  matter  with  our  Commis- 
agement  given  by  one  such  premature  li-  sioners  a  few  years  ago.  “  They  had  never 
censure  in  such  a  quarter,  to  a  tendency  worked;  did  not  know  how;  and  would 
against  which  not  only  every  Seminary  not  learn.  They  wished  to  go  where  they 
must  stand,  but  the  great  body  of  thought-  pleased  ;  the  country  was  theirs.” 
ful  ministers  and  laymen  are  setting  them-  Our  Government  has  considered  their 
selves.  philosophy,  as  a  general  thing,  in  the  light 

We  greatly  prefer  the  ground  taken  by  of  Christian  obligation  and  of  common- 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  we  be-  gense,  especially  of  late  years.  It  admits 
lieve  apme  others,  against  licensing,  extra-  f  jjg  truth,  qualifledly,  of  the  Indian  state- 
ordinaries  excepted,  before  the  course  of  ments.  It  says  to  him  “  We  will  teach  you 
instruction  has  been  completed,  with  some  ^ow  to  live  from  the  earth.  We  know  that 
vwihle  probability  of  the  student’s  having  the  effect  of  our  settlement  is  to  drive 
digested  some  of  the  things  that  he  has  away  your  means  of  living  ;  but  we  can- 
learned,  Great,  we  know,  are  the  powers  ^Qt  prevent  that  settlement.  And  as  the 
of  cram  ;  but  digestion  is  usually  impaired  best  we  can  do  till  you  can  learn  to  live  as 
just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  do,  we  will  feed  you.” 
prematurely  and  irregularly  undeitaken.  Tbe  Red  man  does  not  like  it,  and  proves 
In  our  time  the  wise  and  characteristically  ^  troublesome  subject  while  the  thing  is  in 
Presbyterian  recommendation  of  our  Form  process.  He  assumes  that  he  is  wronged, 
of  Government,  ought  surely  to  be  con-  q^be  young  men  take  all  opportunities  to 
strued  in  the  direction  of  greater  deliber-  ggt  upon  the  war-path ;  for  war  is  the 
ateness  and  thoroughness,  rather  than  in  of  their  fathers,  and  its  impulses  are 

the  direction  of  greater  rapidity,  and,  nec-  fbeir  blood. 

essarily,  greater  superficiality.  L.  M.  N.  ^  g^gg^^j  fg^g^gr  in  the  case  is  that  Qur 

- —  Government  is  not  well  constituted  to  deal 

THOSE  CHEYENNE  INDIANS  AND  with  this  Indian  question.  What  is  want- 
OTHER  INDIANS'  ed  is  a  steady,  humane,  but  firm  policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  class  of  newspa-  followed  from  year  to  year ;  with  a  rigid 
pers,  religious  and  semi-religious,  are  mak-  accountability  of  all  its  agents,  by  whom 
ing  themselves  uselessly  unhappy,  and  mis-  it  deals  with  them.  But  our  Government 
leading  their  readers,  so  far  as  they  do  changes  every  four  years.  New  men,  who 
lead  them,  by  their  flippant  and  objurga-  know  little  about  it,  and  lack,  very  likely, 
tory  comments  on  the  late  Cheyenne  mas-  administrative  ability,  are  called  to  deal 
sacre.  What  arc  soldiers  set  to  do  when  it,  A  system  begun  is  perhaps  over- 
put  in  charge  of  prisoners,  Indian  or  oth-  turned  with  a  hew  Administration.  Agents 
er?  If  prisoners  fire  on  their  guards,  and  are  appointed '  for  political  reasons,  and 
break  away,  they  forfeit  their  lives,  as  they  uttfe  or  no  accountabiUty  is  demanded 
well  know  ;  and  the  duty  of  the  guards  is  I  from  them,  and  they  cheat  and  steal,  more 
to  retake  them,  alive  if  they  can,  and  dead  |  or  less. 

if  they  cannot.  If  a  policeman  has  a  thief  fbe  British  Government,  on  the  other 
in  custody  who  breaks  from  him,  and  is  hand,  is  stable  as  to  its  administration, 
shot  on  refusing  to  stop,  public  opinion  There  are  no  four-year  changes.  A  policy 
and  the  law  sustains  the  officer.  Why  begun  is  continued,  and  its  agents  made 
should  a  Sioux  Indian  be  treated  more  ten-  accountable.  Hence  it  has  far  less  trouble 
derly?  or  a  hundred  of  them,  for  that  mat-  than  we  with  the  Indians.  But  that  Gov- 
’  ernment  is  finding,  as  said,  that  the  innate 

Unless  lam  mistaken,  every  one  of  these  difficulty  is  not  always  to  be  shunned,  by 
Indians  the  papooses  excepted  was  a  jtg  South  African  experience.  They  have 
thief  and  a  murderer.  They  had  fled  from  Africans  to  fight ;  with  the  origin  of  our  In- 
their  reservation  in  the  South,  stealing  and  (hmj  wars. 

killing  as  they  went  North.  The  exact  The  original  aim  of  our  Government,  in 
number  of  their  murders  I  have  forgotten,  ifg  foundation,  was /recdfjm.  To  gain  that 
but  it  was  a  dozen  or  two.  They  were  pur-  we  risked  some  open  doors  to  evils  which 
sued  by  the  Army  and  retaken  ;  and  the  ^  strong  government  escapes  ;  for  every 
decision  of  the  Court  was,  that  they  should  good  thing  in  this  world  of  good  and  evil 
be  returned  to  their  reservation ;  and  the  jg  offset  by  a  liability  to  a  correspond- 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  return  them.  The  ent  evil.  Hence,  both  by  our  own  want  of 
Indians  concealed  weapons,  fired  upon  and  a  sufficient  system  of  dealing  with  the  In- 
killed  a  part  of  their  guard,  fled,  firing  as  dians,  by  the  innate  difficulty  of  the  whole 
they  fled.  The  effort  was  to  retake  as  question  involved,  and  by  the  savage  na- 
many  of  them  as  possible.  If  they  chose  ture  of  the  Indians  themselves,  we  are 
death  instead  of  surrender,  they  were  en-  kept  in  hot  water  with  them  continually, 
titled  to  their  choice.  They  that  take  the  question  of  greater  difficulty  besets  us. 
sword,  perish  with  it ;  and  no  exception  is  And  now  we  are  debating,  with  a  great 
made  for  Indians.  ^f  heat,  whether  the  Indians  shall  be 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  who  vent  retained  in  the  care  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
their  opinions  on  the  Indian  question,  meut,  or  committed  to  that  of  War.  And 
seem  to  have  studied  it  so  little  ;  and  so  as  eight  able  men  have  been  studying  the 
generally  takfe  the  extreme  of  one  of  two  problem  for  a  whole  year,  and  are  exactly 
sides — either  that  the  Indian  is  only  fit  for  divided,  four  against  four,  it  would  seem 
extermination,  or  that  he  is  an  innocent  |  as  if  an  opinion  of  an  outsider  would  be  of 
and  amiable  creature,  to  be  made  and  kept  little  value. 

sweet  by  pouring  molasses  on  his  head.  But  with  all  the  light  shining  in  these 
Anyone  who  studies  the  question  long  and  parts,  even  from  those  two  suns,  Shurz 
carefully,  will  find  it  to  have  a  good  many  and  Sheridan,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were 
sides  in  place  of  two  ;  and  the  more  of  not  so  much  a  question  of  principle  as  ma- 
them  the  longer  he  examines.  For  one  ny  think,  which  Department  had  them  in 
thing,  the  Indians  are  not  all  alike.  There  charge  ;  only  so  that  two  things  are  secur- 
are  seventy-two  different  reservations  of  ed  :  first,  the  Army  must  police  them, 
them;  and  these  Cheyennes  are  among  the  They  are  no  safer  than  a  lot  of  smokers 
worst  to  deal  with  there  are.  about  a  powder-house.  They  and  their 

The  whole  Indian  question  is  underlaid  white  neighbors  both  want  sharp  looking 
with  one  which  is  continually  cropping  out  after  by  some  competent  authority,  with  a 
in  our  history  ;  and  not  in  ours  alone.  The  gword  in  its  hand.  And  there  is  nobody  to 
British  Government  in  South  Africa  has  ^o  this  police  work  but  the  Army, 
the  same  question  on  its  hands.  That  Second,  whoever  has  charge  of  them,  the 
question  is  How  far  has  a  people  in  pos-  work  of  instruction  and  civilization  must 
session  of  a  country,  the  right  to  say  who  be  prosecuted.  The  minister  of  religion 
else  shall,  or  shall  not,  join  them  in  their  and  the  schoolmaster  must  have  free  ac- 
possession?  The  Canaanites  held  Pales-  cess  to  them.  No  other  course  is  for  a 
tine  ;  but  the  Hebrews  pushed  in  for  all  moment  to  be  thought  of. 
that.  The  Indians  were  in  New  England,  jjow  which  Department  can  do  this  work 
but  the  Puritans  wanted  a  place  there  too.  best,  is  a  question  for  fair  opinion.  Why 
King  Philip  said  they  had  no  business  ig  n  not  gupposable  that  one  Department 
there,  and  Should  go  or  be  slain.  But  might  manage  some  tribes  best,  and  the 
they  did  not  go.  The  same  thing  has  been  other  other  tribes  beet  ?  Themorecivili- 
repeating  itself  ever  since,  till  it  has  reach-  J5ed,  milder  and  smaller  tribes  might  be 
ed  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr.  Sitting  Bull  took  committed  to  the  Interior ;  and  the  wilder 
the  same  view  with  King  Philip.  “  This  is  ones  to  the  War  Department.  Why  not  ? 
our  country.  We  want  it.  We  do  not  At  all  events  there  seems  at  this  distance 
want  you  here.  Begone.  Dennis  Kear-  to  be  no  occasion  for  a  new  war  between 
ney  and  his  “  Irishers  of  the  Sand  Lot  these  two  Departments  of  the  Government, 
variety,  talk  in  the  same  way  to  the  China-  But  manage  it  as  you  will,  there  will  be 
man.  And  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  outbreaks,  and  the  turbulent  savages  will 
does  not  like  him,  without  thinking  that  as  need  a  strong  arm  near  enough  to  strike 
many  people  dislike  the  Kearney  and  his  them.  And  when  they  maraud  and  mur- 
Sand  Lot  crew,  as  dislike  John  Chinaman ;  der,  no  good  will  come  of  a  mawkish  senti- 
possibly  more.  mentality  justifying  their  villainy,  or  com- 

A  good  many  of  the  people  of  this  coun-  plaining  of  their  punishmenh 
try  have  not  liked  their  after -comers.  Ambboss. 
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“ON  THE  WING.” 

Pro£  SwisR’i  Service  in  McVicker’sTlieatre, Chicago. 

Some  of  my  friends  here,  I  find  to  be  such 
strong  friends  of  Prof.  Swing,  that  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  hear  him  and  judge  of  his  merits  for 
myself.  A  crowd  of  about  100,  mostly  stran¬ 
gers,  were  waiting  patiently  In  the  vestibule, 
before  the  doors  were  opened.  The  house  was 
rapidly  filled,  having  scarcely  a  vacant  scat. 
2300 1  was  told  was  the  seating  capacity. 

The  dim  gaslight  inside  revealed  a  gaudy, 
gilded  theatre,  with  two  galleries.  Large 
mirrors  and  stage-boxes  flanked  a  handsome 
drop.;Curtain,  in  front  of  which  was  the  plat¬ 
form.  The  curtain  was  painted  brilliantly  as 
a  Bhine  view.  A  small  parlor-organ  on  the 
platform  hid  part  of  the  Tower  of  Oberwesel. 
A  little  stand  holding  a  pretty  star  of  cut 
flowers,  was  backed  by  the  flowing  river,  with 
a  long  tow  of  boats  on  its  bright  blue  bosom. 
The  little  pulpit  with  carved  cross  in  front 
and  Bible  on  it,  stood  in  front  of  a  small  boat 
at  the  wharf  with  flight  of  steps  leading  down 
to  it. 

When  the  flood  of  gaslight  was  turned  on, 
a  rostling  of  the  curtain  at  one  side  preceded 
the  entrance  of  a  lady,  who  seated  herself  at 
the  organ  and  commenced  a  voluntary.  Then 
came  the  singing  leader,  followed  by  Prof. 
Swing.  He  is  a  tall  man,  of  large  frame,  with 
large  features,  not  unlike  the  beet  type  of  our 
American  Indians  in  feature  and  build.  A 
turn-down  collar  brought  out  his  smooth- 
shaven  face  and  chin  quite  prominently.  A 
look  at  the  audience  discloses  a  well  dressed, 
apparently  wealthy  and  cultivated  assembly. 
A  printed  programme  has  been  distributed 
containing  three  hymns:  “Great  God,  how 
infinite  art  thou  ” ;  “  Prayer  is  the  soul’s  sin¬ 
cere  desire”;  “We  shall  meet  beyond  the 
river,  by  and  by”;  also  a  notice  of  Wednes¬ 
day-evening  meeting  in  the  First  Methodist 
church;  two  mission  Sunday-schools,  and 
“  seats  for  sale  in  the  Central  church  ”  (the 
theatre).  The  first  hymn  was  given  out  in  a 
voice  so  low  as  to  be  utterly  inaudible.  When 
the  crowded  audience  rose  and  sung  it  to  the 
tune  of  Dundee,  it  reminded  me  of  the  same 
tune  by  Spurgeon’s  congregations  in  London, 
led  also  by  a  young  man.  Part  of  Matt.  vi.  was 
then  read  in  a  low,  meek  style,  without  any 
effort  to  be  heard,  or  any  regard  to  oratorical 
rules.  The  opening  prayer  followed,  with  a 
Voice  slightly  stronger,  and  with  more  inter¬ 
ested  manner,  but  slow  and  deliberate:  “Come 
thou  to  our  hearts,  as  we  read  these  sacred 
lessons.  May  these  meetings  in  thy  name 
make  us  more  and  more  thy  children,  that  we 
may  oast  all  our  cares  upon  thee.  May  we 
look  up  to  thee  with  joy  through  all  our  dis¬ 
appointments.  Some  of  us  are  poor;  some 
come  from  injured  homes ;  some  mourn  over 
lost  estates,  lost  health,  lost  happiness. 
May  none  of  us  remain  unbelievers.  May  our 
doubts  all  pass  away.  Lead  us  from  unbe¬ 
lief  to  faith ;  from  doubt  to  confidence ;  from 
fear  to  hope.  May  we  enter  the  gates  of  life 
everlasting  through  the  merits  of  Christ  our 
Saviour.” 

At  the  close  the  sudden  coughing  and  noise 
showed  how  latently  the  prayer  had  been  lls- 
WiiirA  iff  After  the  second  hymn,  the  organ¬ 
ist  and  chorister  disappeared  behind  the 
drop-curtain. 

Prof.  Swing  then  called  attention  to  the 
cards  distributed  in  the  seats.  “So  many 
leading  men,”  he  said,  “  had  been  away  last 
Sunday,  and  so  many  others  had  failed  to 
subscribe,  that  the  collection  was  only  half 
that  of  last  year.  The  Central  church  work 
meant  two  Sunday-schools  and  two  sewing- 
schools,  attended  by  176  girls,  and  <  he  hoped 
for  a  liberal  collection.” 

Now  came  the  sermon,  from  Luke  xxiii.  5 : 
“He  stirreth  up  the  people.”  “  Sensational¬ 
ism  In  the  Pulpit  ”  was  his  theme.  Men  of 
new  and  amazing  views  and  amazing  meth¬ 
ods  have  arisen  to  perform  their  parts  in  this 
never-ending  drama  of  Beligion.  Boy-preach- 
er8,and  supematurally  gifted  evangelists,seem 
to  abound.  But  it  is  nothing  new ;  every  age 
has  Its  new  men  and  new  measures.  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  word  “sensationalism”  as  that 
which  caused  a  sudden  fluttering  of  the  heart, 
or  a  sudden  enlarging  of  the  eye,  or  chatter¬ 
ing  of  the  teeth.  In  music  it  is  caused  by 
the  sudden  beating  of  a  drum,  or  the  firing  of 
cannon  in  a  climax  of  loud  notes;  in  the 
drama,  by  the  flash  of  colored  lights,  to  star¬ 
tle  the  audience. 

Here  he  made  allusion  to  some  of  our  pul¬ 
pit  orators — “One  witty  and  inflammable  di¬ 
vine  In  Brooklyn,  among  others”  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  keep  their  audiences  from  going 
to  sleep  by  sensational  methods  in  oratory. 
There  Is  no  form  of  eloquence,  whether  in 
the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  or  in  ttie  political 
arena,  but  will  in  the  end  suffer  a  deep  and 
permanent  Injury  by  such  efforts. 

Three  questions  arise :  (1)  Whether  the  pul¬ 
pit  does  suffloiently  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
people?  (2)  Should  the  pulpit  endeavor  to 
arouse  such  interest  ?  (3)  By  what  methods  ? 

We  were  often  asked  what  caused  the  heavi- 
nbss  of  the  air  in  our  churches.  Why  do  peo¬ 
ple  endure  rather  than  enjoy  the  sermon  so 
often  ?  Why  grasp  the  hymn-book  at  the 
close  with  such  avidity,  delighted  that  the 
sermon  was  done  and  gone?  We  must  not 
blame  the  pulpit  entirely.  Why  were  Web- 
jster  and  Clay  and  Calhoun  and  Wendell  Phil¬ 
lips  and  Theodore  Parker  listened  to  so  in¬ 
tently  ?  Mainly  because  they  dealt  of  sub¬ 
jects  of  present,  visible,  pressing  interest; 
while  the  minister,  be  be  ever  so  eloquent, 
treats  of  a  judgment  to  come  or  of  a  heaven 
in  the  dim  future.  He  has  no  such  opportu¬ 
nity  as  the  lawyer  or  politician.  The  Em¬ 
mets  addressed  the  Irish  nation,  and  had 
their  bearers  go  away  with  clenched  fists  and 
gritted  teeth  against  the  tyranny  of  England, 
while  all  the  priests  in  the  island  could 
arouse  no  indignation  or  terror  or  excitement 
while  they  treated  of  death  or  judgment  in 
the  future.  In  theory  the  pulpit  deals  with 
the  largest  themes  which  the  human  mind 
ean  grasp ;  but  in  reality  they  are  set  aside 
for  the  present  and  the  visible.  Oh !  that  the 
something  we  call  eternity  could  be  made  to 
lie  before  the  public  mind  with  the  certainty 
that  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean  does,  hiding 
so  much  in  its  unfathomable  depths. 

The  second  question  was  now  treated,  viz : 
whether  the  pulpit  should  not  study  to  make 
itself  as  Interesting  as  possible  to  the  people. 

“In  Chicago,  within  a  month,  it  had  been 
said  in  the  pnlpit  that  the  Cross  is  a  stum- 
bling-bloek,  and  sinners  deserve  to  stumble 
into  hi^wleas  ruin,  if  they  will  not  look  upon 


it  and  be  saved ;  that  life  and  death  were  to 
be  placed  before  men,  whether  they  would 
hear  or  forbear ;  and  if  they  refused  to  listen, 
it  was  their  fault,  and  not  that  of  the  pulpit. 
What  would  we  have  thought  of  Shakespeare 
or  Milton  if  they  had  expressed  their  thoughts 
in  the  words  of  the  dictionary,  or  of  those  who 
would  send  men  to  the  encyclopaedia  when 
they  ask  for  information  from  their  teachers  ? 
Preaching  is  an  art,  and  every  laborer  must 
endeavor  to  perfect  himself  in  his  calling. 
Like  a  painter,  a  poet,  a  farmer,  he  must  be 
carried  along  by  the  changing  tide,  or  he  will 
be  left  behind.  The  poet  reflects  the  thought 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lives.” 

Here  followed  a  beautiful  and  rapid  glance 
at  the  history  of  poetry  from  the  days  of 
Homer  down  to  Tennyson,  showing  how  war 
and  philosophy,  under  the  earlier  poets,  was 
their  present  thought;  how  it  was  visions 
of  heaven  and  hell  in  later  days,  under  Dante 
and  Milton;  the  march  of  monarchy  and 
kingly  life  under  Shakespeare ;  home  and  so¬ 
ciety  under  Byron  and  the  later  poets. 

“  Even  the  lawyers,”  he  said,  “  have  chang¬ 
ed  their  style  of  addressing  bench  and  bar  in 
the  last  one  hundred  years ;  and  so  has  the  pul¬ 
pit  changed,  and  so  it  must  ever  change,  if  it 
would  interest  the  people  in  its  great  themes.” 

The  third  question.  How  shall  the  pulpit 
awaken  public  attention  ?  was  now  answered. 

“  Not  by  sensationalism,  but  simply  by 
practising  all  the  long-enduring  virtues  pos¬ 
sible  in  any  profession — ^just  as  any  other 
great  art  develops  itself.  The  world  is  full 
of  book-makers,  actors,  lecturers,  musicians, 
showmen,  and  fashionable  people,  who  have 
overdone  their  art,  so  as  to  be  below  the 
merest  child  in  achievement.  Edmund  Burke 
was  once  called  the  dinner-bell  of  the  House 
of  Commons — his  rising  to  speak  emptied 
the  House.  He  kept  on,  however,  with  his 
scholarly  method,  avoiding  cheap  expedients 
to  attract  attention,  and  soon  he  was  in  the 
front  rank  of  English  statesmen.  Those  who 
went  out  to  avoid  listening  to  him,  took  the 
rear,  as  camp-followers  in  his  train. 

“It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  keep 
everybody  awake,  but  only  those  whoso  wake¬ 
fulness  is  of  any  value  to  mankind.  Euty- 
chus  slept  while  Paul  preached.  Paul  knew 
he  had  preached  too  long,  and  felt  bound  to 
bring  the  boy  to  life  again.  Had  he  preached 
so  as  to  have  kept  the  lad  awake,  the  elders 
would  have  slept,  and  Paul’s  name  would 
have  died  out  long  ago.  The  lad’s  sleeping 
was  right  enough,  but  the  place  in  the  win¬ 
dow  was  the  mistake. 

“An  Eastern  pastor  took  a  country  gentle¬ 
man  to  hear  Thomas’  Orchestra  perform  the 
Overture  to  William  Tell.  The  gentleman 
went  fast  asleep.  Our  witty  Brooklyn  orator 
would  say,  Cannons  and  kettledrums  should 
be  constantly  kept  in  play  to  keep  such  a  lis¬ 
tener  awake.  No:  let  music  follow  its  own 
high  life ;  it  has  other  missions  than  to  awake 
such  sleepers. 

‘Bossuet,  and  F4n41on,  and  Robert  Hall, 
and  Chalmers,  adapted  their  sermons  to  the 
men  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.”  This 
thought  he  followed  beautifully. 

“No  clergyman,  however,  can  make  relig¬ 
ion  seem  to  be  a  reality.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
said  that  men  will  not  believe  that  this  life 
can  come  to  an  end.  Whatever  be  the  mental 
power  of  the  preacher,  he  will  have  some 
discouraging  days ;  but  it  will  be  enough  for 
him  if  some  eyes  keep  bright  and  some  hearts 
beat  sympathetically. 

“  Men  slept  under  Bobt.  Hall,  and  Edmund 
Burke,  and  St.  Paul,  and  even  around  the  feet 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Though  a  few  will  sleep,  a 
vast  multitude  will  keep  awake.” 

The  Lord’s  prayer  was  now  said  by  the 
whole  audience,  and  the  hymn  and  benedic¬ 
tion  followed. 

This  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  ser¬ 
mon,  which  was  interesting  and  entertaining, 
holding  the  vast  audience  in  close  attention 
to  the  end ;  his  delivery  improving  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  so  that  not  a  word  was  lost  by  the 
hearers.  Many  handsome  carriages  were 
waiting  at  the  door  as  the  audience  was  dis¬ 
missed. 

The  following  thoughts  came  uppermost 
during  and  after  the  sermon :  The  theme,  as 
announced  by  the  professor,  was  highly  sen¬ 
sational,  keeping  the  audience  on  the  watch 
for  sliarp  thrusts  and  witty  sallies ;  and  they 
responded  with  a  titter  and  a  quick  flutter 
whenever  the  sallies  were  made. 

It  was  not  a  true  index  of  the  train  of 
thought  elaborated— “A  plea  for  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  dulness  of  the  Christian  ministry  as 
seen  from  my  standpoint,  with  some  good 
advice  to  ministers,  lawj’ers,  and  statesmen,” 
would  have  indicated  the  real  vein  of  thought. 
The  idea  was  “the  ministry  are  behind  the 
age.  They  should  be  brought  put  of  that 
rut.”  There  was  no  recognition  whatever  of 
the  aid  of  God’s  Spirit  in  giving  strength  and 
power  to  His  ministers.  Not  a  word  about 
Wesley,  Whitefleld,  Summorfleld,  Payson, 
Kirk,  or  Moody.  They  were  probably  not  good 
examples  of  men  who  were  powerful  because 
they  kept  abreast  of  their  times  and  along 
with  the  current  of  present  thought.  A  hun¬ 
gry  soul  coming  to  the  service  for  the  bread 
of  life,  could  go  away  as  hungry  as  he  came. 
The  sermon  was  Intended  for  whom  ? — Mr. 
Talmage  ?  the  Christian  ministry  ?  They 
were  not  there. 

When  two  thousand  people  come  together 
on  a  Sabbath  morning,  even  to  a  theatre,  to 
worship  God,  what  a  heavy  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  minister  to  lead  them  nearer 
to  God.  But  God  seemed  almost  left  out  of 
the  sermon,  and  Christ  only  once  mentioned 
as  allowing  men  to  sleep  while  he  preach¬ 
ed.  (?)  He  did  correct  the  slip,  and  say 
“while  YiC prayed."  G,  W.  M. 


WHAT  THEY  SAT. 

By  Rnsticas. 

“Please  read  the  religious  editorial  in  this 
Sunday  paper.”  I  read  it.  What  did  it  (real¬ 
ly)  say  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  from 
the  article  in  detail.  Its  spirit  was  what 
might  be  expected  from  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  extra — Metropolitan  Dailies — in  its 
Sunday  issue.  It  cheerfully  sketches  the 
world  of  to-day  as  having  broken  loose  from 
medieval  subjection  to  doctrines  of  Hell  and 
Heaven.  ’Things  here  have  so  improved  (?) 
that  views  of  the  future  no  longer  charm 
with  promise  of  escape  from  the  bad  to  the 
better.  Church  religion  is  giving  way  to  a 
purer,  loftier,  newer  faith.  The  residuum  of 
outlook  for  religion  is  thus  neatly  stated : 
“Sorrow,  and  disappointment,  and  death  are 
not  eliminated  by  human  progress ;  (why  not 
the  root  as  well  as  branches  ?)  their  voices, 
wers  there  no  other,  wilTalways  make  the 


heart  look  upward  and  forward.  Aspiration, 
and  worship,  and  trust,  do  not  die  when  the 
old  shrines  crumble.”  “  Protestantism  in  re¬ 
coiling  from  an  infallible  Pope,  now  clings  to 
an  infallible  Book.”  “  Thoughtful  minds  ” — 
which  term  is  supposed  to  embrace  those  who 
accept  the  doxy  of  progress  —  thoughtful 
minds  (those  who  do  think)  will  see  in  the 
last  sentence  the  kernel  of  nearly  two  col¬ 
umns  of  sentimental,  sophistical,  ignorant, 
“  high-toned  ”  twaddle.  In  simple  words,  the 
infallible  Book  is  in  the  way  of  the  fallible 
Sunday  issue  of  a  daily  paper. 

By  a  singular  coincidence  a  casual  copy  of 
the  Metropolitan  Daily  (self-elected)  Univer¬ 
sal  Illuminator,  then  came  to  hand.  In  it 
was  a  formal  argument  for  the  “Sunday 
paper.”  It  has  a  large  sale,  is  only  sold  on 
Sunday,  being  published  Saturday.  It  is 
therefore  preferable  to  the  Monday  paper, 
published  Sunday  and  sold  Monday. 

All  that  the  writer  wishes  in  this  case,  is 
not  to  reply,  but  as  above,  to  indicate  what 
they  really  say,  in  another  column  of  stale 
objections  to  the  Sunday  of  the  Bible.  The 
kernel  of  the  editorial  of  the  Daily  “Bon- 
Fire  ”  is :  Man  ought  to  do  what  he  wants  to, 
not  what  he  ought  to. 


ORPHAN  ASYLUM  IN  FLORENCE. 


The  Female  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  in 
Florence  is  well  known  by  personal  observa¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangel¬ 
ist,  and  many  more  have  aided  it  with  their 
gifts,  and  feel  interested  in  its  welfare.  To 
these  a  few  facts  regarding  its  present  condi¬ 
tion  may  be  welcome. 

Let  me  first,  however,  briefly  recapitulate 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  this  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  past.  During  the  sixteen  years  of 
its  existence  it  has  given  shelter  and  educa¬ 
tion  to  over  100  children  of  poor  Protestants 
from  all  parts  of  Italy.  These  children  would 
else  have  been  left  helpless,  or  brought  qr, 
opposition  to  the  faith  of  their 
Many  dying  fathers  and  mothers  h 
comforted  by  the  thought  that  their  little 
ones  would  not  only  be  oared  for  as  to  tem¬ 
poral  needs,  but  educated  in  the  belief  so 
precious  to  themselves,  and  for  whose  sake 
some  of  them  had  sacrificed  much.  Year  by 
year,  as  these  children  have  grown  up  and 
gone  out  into  the  world,  we  have  had  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  useful  influence  exerted  upon 
them  at  the  Orphanage,  and  of  its  extension 
through  them  to  others.  The  calls  upon  the 
institution  have  also  been  increasing  every 
year  in  number  and  urgency;  and  had  the 
Committee  sufficient  means  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  they  might  now  be  aiding  double  the 
number  of  children  actually  received,  and 
yet  selecting  only  the  most  needy  cases. 

This  institution  holds  a  charter  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  originally  given  to  Bev. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Van  Nest,  James  Lorimer  Graham 
jr.,  Larkin  G.  Mead,  Edwin  Lamson,  Gardner 
Swift  Lamson,  Robert  L.  Kennedy,  and  Al¬ 
bert  S.  Barnes,  as  trustees.  An  Executive 
Committee  of  ladies,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mrs.  George  P.  Marsh,  wife  of  the  American 
Minister  to  Italy,  attends  to  the  domestic 
management ;  and  there  is  an  Advisory  Com- 
mitte  of  clergymen  resident  in  Florence. 
The  Orphanage  buildings  are  situated  in  pno 
of  the  pleasantest  suburbs  of  Florence,  tkr 
enough  from  the  city  to  give  the  children  the 
benefit  of  pure  air  and  country  walks.  There 
are  now  thirty-two  children  in  the  Orphan¬ 
age,  it  having  been  thought  prudent  not  to 
exceed  that  number  (although  there  are  ac¬ 
commodations  for  more,)  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  receipts  during  the  last  two 
years,  the  financial  troubles  in  England  and 
America  obliging  many  annual  contributors 
to  cease,  or  at  least  diminish,  their  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  rendering  it  difficult  to  collect 
even  enough  to  support  this  small  number  of 
children. 

The  expense  of  each  child  is  reckoned  at 
about  eighty  dollars  a  year,  the  food  of  each 
being  estimated  at  seventy-five  centimes,  or 
about  fifteen  cents,  per  day.  We  cannot  re¬ 
duce  this  rate,  apparently,  without  endanger¬ 
ing  the  health  of  the  Inmates;  but  unless  the 
receipts  of  the  next  few  months  are  more 
abundant  than  those  of  the  preceding  half 
year,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  restrict  still  fur¬ 
ther  the  number  of  children.  We  cannot  but 
hope  that  our  American  friends  will  come  to 
our  relief  in  this  difficulty.  The  work  we  are 
doing  seems  to  be  blessed  in  its  results  as 
never  before.  New  opportunities  are  contin¬ 
ually  being  placed  before  us.  Will  not  some 
one  afford  us  the  means  to  Improve  them  ? 

As  specimens  of  the  cases  we  are  urged  to 
consider,  and  the  need  existing  for  this  char¬ 
itable  work,  I  will  cite  the  following : 

“Last  June,”  writes  Mrs.  Marsh,  “a  re¬ 
spectable  looking  Italian  called  on. me  with  a 
letter  from  an  English  lady  addressed  to  him, 
in  which  she  advised  him  to  apply  to  me  for 
the  admission  of  his  little  sister  into  the  Or¬ 
phanage  at  Florence.  The  man  stated  that 
he  was  a  Protestant,  that  ho  had  always  liv¬ 
ed  comfortably  by  his  own  exertions,  but  that 

an  unfortunate  contract  with  Prince - for 

making  improvements  on  his  estate  had  re¬ 
duced  him  and  his  father-in-law  to  utter  pov¬ 
erty.  He  added  that  his  wife’s  parents  were 
completely  broken  down  in  mind  and  body  by 
their  misfortunes,  and  that  he  had  taken 
home  the  two  remaining  daughters,  both  of 
whom  were  attending  one  of  the  Protestant 
day-schools  in  Borne.  The  elder  of  these 
two  expected  to  receive  her  diploma  as  teach¬ 
er,  in  August,  and  the  younger  he  earnestly 
begged  me  to  receive  into  our  Orphanage.  I 
told  him  that  the  Florence  institution  was 
limited  to  those  who  were  literally  orphans, 
except  in  cases  where  some  benevolent  per¬ 
son  assumed  the  responsibility  of  paying  for 
a  pupil.  I,  however,  took  the  little  girl  Into 
our  own  house  in  order  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  condition  and  chaiacter  of  the  child.  In 
the  meantime  I  exchanged  letters  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  lady  who  had  recommended  the 
family  to  me,  and  found  that  she  was  willing 
to  assume  the  expenses  of  Lauretta  at  the 
Orphanage.  Before  leaving  Borne  for  the 
Summer  I  sent  for  the  brother  and  his  wife, 
to  say  that  I  would  take  the  little  girl  with 
me  to  Florence  and  place  her  in  the  Orphan¬ 
age.  The  wife  dropped  on  her  knees  at  once 
and  sobbed  out  through  her  tears,  '  O  Signora  1 
then  God  has  not  forsaken  us.  But  we  have 
had  a  terrible  sorrow  this  morning.  Our  sis¬ 
ter  who  was  to  have  had  her  diploma  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  who  could  then  have  begun  to  earn 
something,  has  been  taken  with  bleeding  at 
the  lungs,  and  the  doctor  says  tb^re  is  no 
hope  for  her;  he  says  that  it  is  waRt  of  food 
that  bos  brought  her  to  this.  But.  OBignora,' 


added  the  poor  woman,  throwing  back  her 
shawl  from  her  long,  wasted  neck,  ‘  look  at 
mo,  look  at  me,  and  see  that  I  have  not  been 
feasting  while  iny  poor  sisters  were  starving.’ 
She  then  assured  me  that  the  family  had  eat¬ 
en  only  once  a  day  for  four  months,  and  then 
they  had  had  only  bread,  a  plate  of  vegetable 
soup,  and  an  onion.” 

Application  was  made  in  October  for  the 
reception  of  two  children.  Their  father  died 
a  year  ago ;  the  mother  went  to  service  for  $4 
a  month,  which  sum  she  paid  over  to  her 
husband’s  married  sister  for  keeping  the  lit¬ 
tle  girls,  seven  and  nine  years  old,  with  her. 
In  October  an  aunt  of  the  children,  who  had 
been  in  America  with  her  mistress,  arrived 
in  Florence.  She  had  heard  of  her  brother’s 
death,  and  hastened  on  the  evening  of  her 
arrival  in  search  of  his  children.  She  found 
them  late  at  night,  quite  alone,  and  having 
had  no  food  for  many  hours.  They  could  toll 
nothing  of  the  woman  who  had  charge  of 
them,  except  that  she  had  gone  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  On  inquiry  it  appeared  that  this  woman, 
whom  poverty  had  compelled  to  go  to  the 
hospital  for  her  confinement,  had  died  there 
that  morning,  and  the  afflicted  husband  had 
forgotten  the  children.  As  they  had  no  claim 
of  kinship  upon  him,  and  he  could  no  longer 
offer  them  a  home,  they  were  received  by  our 
institution,  and  are  doing  well,  the  mother 
continuing  her  contribution  towards  their  ex¬ 
penses,  and  feeling  most  thankful  for  the 
timely  shelter  given  them. 

The  widow  G.,  a  devoted  Christian,  was 
left  with  two  children,  for  whom  she  provid¬ 
ed  by  taking  in  sewing ;  but  she  has  now  lost 
a  part  of  her  right  thumb  from  the  effects  of 
a  felon,  and  she  can  earn  but  six  francs  a 
month  by  such  work  as  she  is  capable  of  do¬ 
ing.  Her  boy  had  been  taken  into  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  boys ;  but  the  poor  mother  and  her 
little  girl  were  actually  starving  when  she 
applied  to  us  to  receive  the  child. 

ve  at  present  over  twenty  applica- 
rly  all  of  them  as  urgent  as  these 
cases  of  which  I  have  spoken.  We  do  not 
know  what  to  do  about  them.  It  is  sad  for 
us,  and  may  be  worse  than  death  to  them,  if 
we  refuse  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  these 
poor  children.  But  we  dare  not  increase  the 
number  at  the  Orphanage,  unless  we  can  be 
assured  of  funds  to  warrant  it.  Is  there  any¬ 
body  among  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
who  would  like  to  do  something,  if  ever  so 
little,  for  these  little  ones  ? 

E.  D.  B.  Bianciabdi. 

Florence,  Jan.  1, 1879. 


CHURCH  ERECTION. 

The  Interior  prints  a  letter  from  a  corres¬ 
pondent,  who  asserts  that  a  church  asked  aid 
of  the  Board,  and  was  promised  it,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  asked  for  the  smallest  possible 
amount  with  which  they  might  be  able  to 
build ;  that  they  asked  accordingly  for  six 
hundred  dollars,  when  they  were  promised 
five  hundred ;  and  that  this  promise  was  con¬ 
sidered  redeemed  by  sending  four  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  dollars.  The  Board  of 
Church  Erection  is  one  of  our  most  important 
boards.  Its  work  is  vitally  related  to  our  en¬ 
largement  and  prosperity  as  a  Church.  But 
the  impression  very  widely  prevails  in  this 
region,  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  get  aid 
from  it,  os  it  was  to  get  charity  from  Scrooge. 
Doubtless  this  impression  has  come  in  part, 
out  of  the  fact  that  it  is  always  difficult  for 
benefactors  and  beneficiaries  to  see  eye  to  eye. 
In  their  last  report  the  Board  complain  that 
Presbyteries  do  not  make  bona  fide  represent¬ 
ations  of  the  needs  of  churches,  and  that 
sums  are  asked  for  in  the  expectation  that  the 
Board  will  discount  them  fifty  per  cent.  Is 
it  strange  that  they  do  ask  for  such  large 
sums,  in  view  of  the  facts  given  in  the  letter 
of  The  Interior’s  correspondent?  When  a 
church  asks  for  a  minimum  sum,  and  the 
Bo8j:d  discounts  it  more  than  twenty  per 
cent.,  let  not  the  Board  complain  when  the 
next  church  asks  for  a  sum  that  they  expect 
to  have  discounted. 

But  the  impression  referred  to  is  due  chief¬ 
ly  to  the  fact  that,  while  all  the  other  Boards 
are  almost  always  suffering  from  an  exhaust¬ 
ed  treasury,  this  one  is  understood  to  have 
always  a  large  sum  on  band,  over  and  above 
its  permanent  fund.  Thus,  while  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  Board  last  year  were  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  three  thousand  dollars,  its  appropri¬ 
ations  were  only  a  little  more  than  sixty-three 
thousand  dollars.  These  statements  are 
made  in  no  unfriendly  spirit.  If  they  shall 
lead  to  a  clear  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Board’s  administration,  they  will  serve  a 
good  cause.  By  a  rule  of  Chicago  Presbytery, 
each  church  is  called  upon  every  year  to  re¬ 
port,  in  open  Presbytery,  to  what  Boards  it 
has  contributed,  and  to  what  Boards  it  has 
not  contributed,  with  the  reasons  for  the 
omissions.  When  the  roll  was  last  called, 
two  or  throe  churches  reported  no  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Church  Erection,  for  the  reason  that 
that  Board  had  a  large  balance  in  its  treas¬ 
ury.  Clement. 

Chicago,  III.,  January,  1879. 


THANES  FOB  A  VISIT  TO  JERUSALEM. 


V 


Mr.  Editor:  Please  have  the  kindness  to 
permit,  through  your  columns,  the  Board  of 
Managers,  the  teachers  and  children  of  the 
Wilson  Mission  Sunday-school,  to  thank  Dr. 
Wythe  for  the  pleasure  afforded  all,  as  well 
as  the  valuable  knowledge  derived,  from  the 
visit  and  most  excellent  lecture  given  by  him 
upon  his  Model  of  Jerusalem,  now  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  this  city.  Through  Dr.  Wythe’s  gen¬ 
erosity  a  large  number  of  as  poor  children  os 
are  to  be  found  in  the  city  have  been  enabled 
to  visit  even  the  distant  and  most  interesting 
city  of  Jerusalem ! 

Dr.  Wythe  kindly  acting  -s  guide,  the  en¬ 
tire  party  encompassed  the  city,  some  of  the 
more  agile  of  the  children  several  times.  As 
the  children  walked  round  about  the  walls 
and  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains, 
t )  the  delight  of  all,  the  Doctor  took  great 
pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  those  points 
most  familiar  and  interesting. 

The  garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  judgment- 
hall  of  Pilate,  the  supposed  site  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  the  seat  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  the  Gates  of  the  City, 
mountains,  valleys,  pools,  tombs,  roads, 
groves  of  olive  trees,  and  many  other  points 
of  equal  importance,  were  shown  to  the  inter¬ 
est,  if  not  comprehension,  of  all. 

We  are  sure  every  teacher  In  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  New  York  would  find  a  few  hours 
study  of  this  most  instructive  Model  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  not  only  very  Interesting  but  also  very 
profitable. 

[It  should  be  added  that  Dr.  Wyffie’s  Model  of 
Jerusalem  and  Panorama  of  the  Holy  City  is  on 
exhibition  every  day  during  the  week  in  14th 
street  between  3d  and  4th  avenues,  opposite  the 
Academy  of  Music.— Ed.  Evan.] 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 


AN  ELEGY. 


By  David  A.  McEnight. 

A  nation  mourns.  A  nation  ?  Nay,  mankind  I 
Where  throbs  a  heart,  or  tiirills  a  sentient  mind 
The  meiiow  music  of  the  trump  of  Fame, 

But  pays  that  homage  to  the  Poet's  name  ? 

Aias,  a  Name !  The  Pythian  courses  run 
With  fauitless  foot,  immortal  honors  won. 

The  bays  that  celebrate  his  triumph  now 
Must  deck  a  grave,  must  wreathe  a  marble  brow. 
Haunt  memory’s  walls  fur  aye  a  vacant  frame. 

Or  grace  that  empty  chariot,  a  name. 

But,  what  a  name  I  Not  richer  blooms  the  rose. 

Not  lily  fairer  in  the  Summer  blows. 

Nor  purer  flakes,  when  Winter  softly  shed 
A  snowy  nimbus  round  his  reverend  head. 

“  New  York’s  First  Citizen  I  ’’  That  civic  crown. 
Entwined  by  love  and  gemmed  with  rare  renown. 
O’er  his  old,  winsome  face  mure  royal  sate 
Than  “  The  First  Gentleman  ”  of  any  State, 

Where  birth  is  honor,  and  a  crest  supreme. 

Above  affection  and  beneath  esteem : 

There  heads  may  bow,  here  hearts;  and  far  and  near. 
Where  all  are  peers,  deemed  him  without  a  peer. 

A  hero,  born  ’mid  heroes’  graves  yet  warm 
With  patriot  blood,  bis  unfledged,  fearless  arm 
Was  bared  for  liberty,  for  right,  for  truth. 

Against  the  foes  that  vexed  his  country’s  youth ; 

And  striking  nobly,  bravely,  without  pause. 

His  sinews  toughened  in  that  sacred  cause : 

Till,  consecrated  to  the  human  race, 

America’s  grand  mission  grew  apace, 

And  his  great  soul,  aglow  with  kindred  Are, 

Spanned  sea  and  land  with  the  divine  desire 
To  lift  man  up  above  the  common  clod. 

Allied  to  earth,  and  yet  akin  to  God. 

So  pointing  on  and  up  be  led  the  way,— 

Upward  and  onl  he  could  not  longer  stay. 

But  cleft  the  future  with  that  flag  unfurled. 

His  country’s  pride,  a  model  for  the  world. 

And  now  a  nation  weeps, — ah,  yesl  mankind. 
Where’er  ’tis  whispered  by  the  soughing  wind ; 
Home,  country,  friends,  humanity,  they  all 
Are  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  Bryant’s  pall. 


And  Nature  loved  and  mourns  her  favored  son ; 
Love  kindles  love,  and  weeps  a  love  undone. 

And  he  loved  Nature  with  a  flllal  pride. 

Born  with  his  life  and  living  till  he  died ; 

The  great  All-mother,  whose  star-girdled  breast. 
Fairer  than  Aphrodite’s  zone  caressed. 

Was  quick  with  the  divinely-planted  seed 
Of  poesy,  of  all  the  heavenly  breed 
Olvlnest,  whence,  in  destined  time,  there  sprung 
A  genius.  Nature’s  own,  whose  dulcet  tongue 
Was  weary  never  in  maternal  praise. 

Nor  ever  wearied  her  his  artless  lays. 

Entreating  mortal  measures  to  rehearse 
The  boundless  glories  of  the  universe ; 

And  whose  subllmest  wing,  from  proudest  height. 
Besought  its  nest  with  ever  fresh  delight. 

To  warble,  wild  and  free,  the  sweet  wood-note 
That  rippled  purely  from  an  untaught  throat 
And  charmed  the  air  with  melody ;  so  earth 
To  some  rare  plant  may  give  a  happy  birth. 
Aspiring  heavenward  as  its  leaves  unfold. 

Its  roots  still  clinging  to  their  native  mould. 


A  shattered  friendship  mourn,  ye  vales  and  bills. 
And  clouds  that  nurse  the  prattling  mountain  rills ; 
Ye  quivering  fields,  and  streams,  with  sad  refrain 
Intone  your  sorrow  to  the  sobbing  rain. 

Bewail  a  comrade  lost,  ye  wood-born  fauns. 

And  nymphs  that  trip  the  verdant  forest  lawns; 

He  loved  you,  sought  you  in  the  deepest  wold. 

Such  wondrous  secrets  of  your  kingdom  told. 

That  listeners  thought  sure  some  enchanter’s  arts 
Had  forged  the  legends  to  bewitch  their  hearts. 

Let  Helicon’s  green  dells,  ye  Muses  nine, 

Besound  the  chorus  of  your  woe  divine ; 

Your  tears,  transfusing  Aganippe’s  spring. 

Let  poets  quaff,  and  ever  sadly  sing. 

And  thou,  fair  Sibyl  of  the  Beautiful, 

Without  whose  oracles  the  world  were  dull. 
Imperial  Art,  an  acolyte  lament. 

His  holiest  hours  before  thine  altar  spent; 

Ah,  heart-rent  Niobe,  In  vain  thy  cries 
Above  thy  children  slain  have  rent  the  skiesj^ 
Mourn,  for  ye  ne’er  shall  And,  O  Youth  and  A^e, 

So  sweetly  blent  in  one  the  child  and  sago ; 

Weep,  Jocund  Life— be  raised  thy  standard  high. 
And  weep,  grim  Death— he  taught  men  how  to  die. 


’Mid  bold  Long  Island’s  fragrant  glades  he  sought. 
Apart  the  city’s  din,  a  quiet  spot. 

Where  earth  and  sky  conspire,  and  sea  and  air. 

To  make  a  poet’s  home  beyond  compare. 

’Neath  Boslyn’s  shades  he  sat  and  oft  communed. 
To  Nature’s  beating  heart  his  heart  attuned ; 

And  now  ’tis  Boslyn's  shades  that  gently  spread 
A  sylvan  manUe  o’er  his  peaceful  bed. 

Old  ocean,  hush  awhile  thy  ravening  roar 
To  plaintive  murmurs  by  that  hallowed  shore. 

And  lull  thy  gracious  billows  to  the  rest 
That  gave  Halcyone  a  tranquil  nest. 

Ye  blasts,  that  sweep  afar  the  foaming  sea. 

Your  wild  wings  fold  upon  that  sacred  lea; 

Ye  breezes,  visit  with  a  noiseless  tread 
The  shrine  that  holds  the  ashes  of  our  dead. 

And  you,  ye  zephyrs,  breathe  your  loveliest  strain 
O’er  him  who  woke  the  Orphean  shell  again. 

As  Philomel  o’er  Nature’s  paragon 
Her  sweetest  song;  and  linger  oft  upon 
His  grave  to  kiss  the  flowerets,  as  they  rise. 

That  spell  “  Besurgam  1  ”  to  our  weeping  eyes. 


But  Is  he  dead  ?  His  life  lived  out  below  ? 

Ask  It,  ye  tears,  that  unrestricted  flow. 

Ye  sighs,  that  drain  the  tear-exhausted  breast ; 
And  answer  It,  ye  smiles,  that  well  attest. 
Whene’er  the  sun  sinks  In  the  grave  of  night. 
The  circling  planets  still  reflect  his  light. 

Nay  I  His  thrice- blessed  life  and  beauteous  soul 
Are  shining  in  his  glorious  works,  that  roll 
In  liquid  melody  from  tongue  to  tongue. 
Immortal  as  the  nucleus  whence  they  sprung, — 
A  pledge  to  every  heart  their  measures  thrill. 
The  man  may  die,  the  poet  llvetb  still. 


Unlike  the  Dryads  In  their  native  oaks. 
Annihilated  by  the  woodman’s  strokes. 

Or  him  whose  tombless  shade  Cocytus  bars. 

His  lyre  alone  transported  to  the  stars ; 

Unlike  the  plunderer  of  Apollo's  fire. 

In  endless  penance  for  his  mad  desire. 

Or  demigods,  earth-born,  but  Jove-begot, 

Who  grace  the  sky  their  graceless  lives  forgot : 
His  was  a  nobler  sire,  a  nobler  stock. 

That  scorned  the  spell  of  river,  axe,  or  rock ; 
His  life  so  pure,  such  wisdom  through  it  ran. 
He  seemed  a  god,  he  was  a  god-llke  man ; 

His  flame  not  fllched,  but  given  so  full  and  free 
It  rivalled  midnight’s  proudest  galaxy. 
Inspired  those  songs,  that  ring  in  mortal  ears 
Majestic  as  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

His  body  laid  beside  the  silvery  firth. 

His  winged  words  encompassing  the  earth. 

His  fame  a  garland  In  our  bosoms  worn. 

His  name  a  legacy  to  men  unborn. 

Up  from  his  couch  on  yon  sea-circled  isle 
The  genius,  that  enriched  the  earth  awhile. 
Beyond  the  constellated  vault  above. 

Beyond  Olympus  and  the  frown  of  Jove, 

Is  borne  by  brighter  wings  than  Hermes  shod 
To  fairer  flelds  than  god,  or  demigod. 

Hath  trod,— an  apotheosis  more  grand 
Than  minstrel  ever  sung,  or  poet  planned. 


Farewell,  old  bard,  old  friend  1  The  tears  will  flow. 
The  swelling  breast  Its  sighs  will  not  forego; 

And  yet,  what  mortal  here  would  not  exchange 
His  fate  for  thine,— the  privilege  to  range 
At  will  the  enchanting  regions  of  the  blest. 

The  crown,  the  recompense,  the  deathless  rest  7 
Or  who,  that  cons  thy  works  with  new  delight. 

But  envies  thee  the  well-earned,  matchless  right 
To  join  at  length  whom  heaven,  as  earth,  regards 
Her  noblest  heroes,  patriots,  sages,  bards  f 
Or  would  not  give  a  realm  to  see  thy  face 
That  Instant  when,  in  one  long,  sweet  embrace. 

The  sightless  eyes,  we  closed,  with  glad  surprise 
Are  flashing  into  blind  old  Homer’s  eyes  7 


And  once  again,  farewell  I  We  slowly  tarn 
Away  from  Boelyn  and  the  greenwood  nrn 
That  hides  thee,  and  behold  the  god  of  day 
Sill)  gilding  with  his  last,  oloud-flltered  ray 
The  city,  where  thy  lost,  and  loveliest  light 
Shed  darkness  as  it  faded  into  night. 

And  in  his  dying  radiance  we  descry 
Thyself  transfigured  in  the  evening  sky. 

Thou  want  our  Bun,  arising  In  the  East 
’Mid  shimmering  mists,  and,  as  thy  power  increased. 
Thy  course  was  hitherward ;  subllmsiy  high 
Thy  chariot  rolled,  and  beamed  refulgently— 


Not  with  a  Pbagthon’s  uncertain  Are — 

A  very  Phoebus  of  the  sounding  lyre. 
Descending  softly  In  tho  west  of  life. 

So  gently  that  the  fogs  of  age  were  rife 
About  thy  head  ere  yet  we  saw  the  sign 
Of  eventide,  thy  swift  and  sad  decline 
Awestruck  us,  as  the  golden  tinted  cloud. 

That  caught  thee,  was  transmuted  to  a  shroud. 
We  know  thee,  hall  thee,  now  thy  car  Is  gone. 
As  our  Apollo,  with  a  rosy  dawn, 

A  noon  of  splendor,  and  an  eve  of  calm, — 

Thy  life  a  poem,  and  thy  death  a  psalm. 

New  York,  June,  1878. 


The  Cantebbuby  Pilgbimage.  New  York: 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  Pp.  230  octa¬ 
vo.  $1.25. 

Bishop  G.  T.  Bedell  of  tho  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Diocese  of  Ohio  has  given  the  above 
running  title  to  a  pleasantly  sketchy  account 
of  his  journey  to  and  from  tho  Lambeth  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  Sheffield  Congress — the  for¬ 
mer,  as  will  be  remembered,  convening  on 
July  2d  last,  and  remaining  in  session  for 
nearly  a  month.  The  hundred  bishops  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  were  mainly  oc¬ 
cupied  with  questions  bearing  on  the  polity 
and  internal  ordering  of  the  Anglican  com¬ 
munion,  but  some  of  their  proceedings  were 
of  a  wider  scope.  The  Bishop  groups  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  results  of  the  Lambeth  Confer¬ 
ence  under  a  number  of  heads — thus :  1.  Ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Church;  2.  Unity;  3.  Power;  4. 
Primitiveness;  5.  Missionary  Work;  6.  Li¬ 
turgical  Liberality ;  7.  Skepticism ;  8.  Ritu¬ 
alism;  9.  Disestablishment;  10.  Our  Church. 
Under  this  last  he  remarks  that  “  the  Ameri¬ 
can  idea  that  the  laity  are  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  in  Church  legislatures,  has  made  much 
progress  in  England.”  As  to  “disestablish¬ 
ment,”  no  word  was  uttered  in  its  favor  in 
the  Conference ;  and  Dr,  Bedell  expects  great 
things  from  the  “moral  influence”  of  this 
gathering  against  the  extremes  of  “ritual¬ 
ism,”  and  especially  the  feature  of  enforced 
confession.  “Skepticism”  was  left  to  the 
treatment  of  individual  writers.  On  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Liturgies,”  the  sense  of  tho  Confer¬ 
ence  was — the  good  sense  we  regard  it — that 
liturgies  ought  to  be  conformed  to  national 
habits,  needs,  and  modes  of  thought  —  the 
Ohio  bishop  adding,  pertinently,  that  it  is 
“quite  possible  that  our  Prayer  Book  was  in¬ 
tended  not  to  be  worshipped,  but  to  be  a  help 
to  worship.”  Essential  truths  and  the  use  of 
the  creeds  are  to  be  insisted  upon,  and  that 
all  may  be  well  done  in  the  matter  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  churches  in  mission  lands,  no  new 
liturgy  is  to  be  considered  as  authorized  un¬ 
til  it  shall  have  received  the  sanction  of  two 
Boards — one  to  sit  in  England  and  the  other 
in  this  country.  Preceding  and  following  tho 
account  of  the  Conference  we  have  pleasant 
sketches  of  some  of  the  principal  English 
universities  and  churches  of  most  interest  to 
an  intelligent  American  bishop;  and  of  a 
short  sojourn  in  the  Alps.  The  closing  twen¬ 
ty  pages  of  the  volume  are  given  to  the  Shef¬ 
field  Congress. 

Lange’s  Commentabt.  Vol.  XI.  The  Proph¬ 
et  Isaiah.  Theologically  and  Homiletically 
Expounded  by  Carl  Wilhelm  Nagelbach, 
D.D.,  of  Bayreuth.  Translated  and  Edited 
by  Rev.  Saninel  T.  Lowrle,  D.D.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Rev,  Dunlop  Moore,  D.D.j_of_ 
New  Brighton,  Pa.  Gbas.  SanibllWII  SbniT” 
743  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  present  volume  nearly  concludes  tho 
Old  Testament  part  of  this  great  Commenta¬ 
ry.  Only  a  single  volume — that  containing 
“  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy” — will  be  need¬ 
ed  to  complete  It,  and  this  will  be  speedily 
issued.  We  cordially  echo  the  words  which 
Dr.  Schaff  makes  use  of  in  closing  the  pref¬ 
ace  of  the  volume  before  us:  “May  Lange’s 
Bible  work  long  continue  to  be  an  aid  and 
comfort  to  pastors  and  theological  students, 
for  whose  special  benefit  it  was  prepared.” 


Samuel  Johnson.  His  Words  and  His  Ways. 
Edited  by  E.  T.  Mason.  New  York:  Har¬ 
per  &  Brothers. 

The  aim  of  this  neat  volume  of  319  pages — 
counting  in  its  pretty  full  index  at  the  close 
— Is  to  exhibit  the  great  author  by  “what  he 
said,  what  he  did,  and  what  men  thought  and 
spoke  concerning  him.”  The  materials  have 
been  drawn  from  many  books,  Boswell’s 
“  Life  ”  being  of  course  the  chief  storehouse. 
The  paragraphs  are  grouped  under  general 
headings,  and  are  carefully  credited.  While 
no  orderly  analysis  of  Johnson’s  character  is 
attempted,  the  impression  left  is  distinct  and 
satisfactory  to  the  general  reader. 


The  Light  :  Is  it  Waning  ?  (The  Fletcher 
Prize  Essay,  1879.)  Boston  :  Congregation¬ 
al  Publishing  Society.  1879. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  great  interest, 
and  recommend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  know 
the  present  aspect  and  tendencies  of  evangel¬ 
ical  religion.  It  aims  to  present  the  causes 
of  the  apparent  loss  of  effleiency  in  Christian 
life,  and  presents  and  enforces  the  remedy 
with  a  vigorous  hand.  It  is  an  admirable 
book,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  circulated. 


St.  Paul’s  Within  the  Walls  :  An  Account 
of  the  American  Chapel  at  Rome,  Italy. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Nevin,  D.D.,  Rector.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

This  volume  contains  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  construction  of  the  Episcopal 
Chapel,  which  was  consecrated  in  Borne 
March  23,  1876.  Besides  many  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest  to  all  who  are  anxious  for  the 
spread  of  the  true  faith  in  Italy,  there  are 
also  included  in  the  book  several  excellent 
sermons,  which  have  been  preached  in  the 
Chapel  by  eminent  divines  of  America  and 
England. 

The  New  West  as  Related  to  the  Christian 
College.  By  E.  P.  Tewney.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion;  Illustrated.  Cambridge:  Riverside 
Press. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better  de¬ 
scription  than  this  of  the  New  West,  which 
is  now  opening  to  civilization  and  Christian¬ 
ity  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Ac. 
With  this  description  is  combined  an  earned 
plea  for  the  Christian  college  as  a  neede 
force  for  the  progress  of  religion  in  these 
new  States. 


Talks  on  Tempebancb.  By  Canon  Farrar. 
New  York :  National  Temperance  Society 
and  Publishing  House,  58  Reade  street. 
Here  we  find  ten  addresses  by  this  eloquent 
advocate  of  total  abstinence,  which  are  clear, 
eloquent,  and  convincing.  No  better  service 
can  be  done  for  the  temperance  reform  than 
to  give  such  a  volume  a  wide  circulation. 

A  Night  and  a  Day,  with  Other  Tales.  ^ 
HesbaStretton.  American  Tract  Society,  150 
Nassau  street. 

Remorse :  A  Novel  from  the  French  of  Th- 
Bentzon.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Oo.,  549 
Broadway. 
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Sunday,  February  16,  187B. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 

The  Lesson  :  Psalm  i.  1-6. 

^  ABBOTT  E.  EITTBEDGE,  D.D. 

Seventy-three  Psalms  are  ascribed  to  David 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  about  ninety-three  in 
the  Septuagint  version.  Fifty  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  Hebrew  text  are  anonymous,  and  were 
probably  written  by  David,  so  that  he  is  the 
■author  of  neariy  two-thirds  of  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms.  We 
have  other  specimens  ol  his  poetic  genius,  as 
2  Sam.  i.  19-27,  xxii.  1-51,  xxiii.  1-7;  1 
Chron.  xvi.  7-36. 

Augustine  writes  of  the  Psalms,  “How  did 
1  then,  O  God,  converse  with  thee,  when  I 
read  the  Psalms  of  David.  Those  songs  full 
of  faith,  those  accents  which  exclude  all 
pride — how  did  they  kindle  my  love  to  thee !  ” 

Chrysostom,  speaking  of  the  Christians  of 
his  day,  says  “  In  the  morning  David’s  Psalms 
are  sought  for.  In  the  night,  when  men  are 
asleep,  David  wakes  them  up  to  sing;  and 
gathering  the  servants  of  God  with  angelic 
bands,  turns  earth  into  heaven,  and  makes 
angels  of  men,  chanting  David’s  Psalms.” 
And  Luther  gives  this  testimony  :  “The 
Psalms  form,  as  it  were,  a  little  Bible  for  all 
saints,  in  which  every  man,  in  whatever  situ¬ 
ation  he  may  bo  placed,  shall  find  psalms  and 
sentiments  which  apply  to  his  own  case,  and 
be  the  same  to  him  as  if  they  were  for  his 
sake  alone,  so  expressed  as  he  could  not  ex¬ 
press  them  himself,  nor  find,  nor  even  wish 
them,  better  than  they  are.” 

Terse  1.  The  purpose  of  this  Psalm  is  to 
give  us  a  portrait  of  the  truly  hapiiy  man,  as 
contrasted  with  the  wicked;  and  first,  he  is 
described  negatively,  and  so  in  this  verse  we 
are  told  what  he  does  not  do,  ,  while  the  second 
verse  is  a  positive  picture,  and  we  learn  what 
he  does. 

The  first  word  is  a  benediction — “Blessed.’* 
So  our  Lord  began  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
with  this  same  word  “  Blessed.”  Bead  Psalm 
Ixxxiv.  5 ;  Bev.  i.  3,  xvi.  15,  xx.  6,  xxii.  7. 
Notice  that  the  first  view  of  the  happiness  of 
the  righteous  man  is  his  outward  life,  forthis 
is  an  index  of  the  sources  of  his  happiness. 
“  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  The 
word  “  Blessed  ”  is  in  the  plural,  and  literal¬ 
ly  it  would  read  “  O  the  blessednesses,”  or  the 
fulness  of  happiness — happy  always,  happy 
everywhere,  and  exceedingly  rich  in  happi¬ 
ness.  “  Hast  not  walked  ”  is  past  tense,  but 
it  includes  also  the  present  tense,  or  has  not 
And  does  not,  the  idea  being  of  habitual  con¬ 
duct. 

“  In  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly.”  Olshauseu 
says  “  In  the  company  or  band  of  the  ungod¬ 
ly,”  but  the  truer  rendering  would  be,  the 
principles  or  plans  of  the  ungodly — for  the 
idea  is  of  occasional  conformity,  the  picture 
being  of  one  who  is  infiuenced  by  wicked 
men,  and  yet  has  not  identified  himself  with 
them.  But  the  second  step  soon  follows,  for 
the  man  who  walketh  in  the  counsel  or  in  the 
plans  of  those  who  are  “  without  God,”  will 
soon  “  stand  in  the  way  of  sinners,”  not  mere¬ 
ly  influenced  by,  but  associated  with,  for  the 
stgniflsa  fhtCdness  and  firm¬ 
ness  (Bom.  xiv.  4),  and  then  the  climax  is 
“sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful”  like 
them,  and  one  of  them,  having  a  permanent 
residence  with  them.  And  then  there  is  a 
climax  here  in  the  nouns  as  well  as  in  the 
verbs — first,  the  “ungodly,”  whose  counsels 
leave  out  God  and  his  law ;  second,  “sinners,” 
who  are  not  only  ungodly,  but  commit  actual 
sin ;  and  third,  “  tlie  scornful  ”  despisers  of 
God,  blasphemers;  and  this  is  the  lowest 
•depth  of  wickedness,  where  all  moral  and  re¬ 
ligions  feeling  is  dead.  We  learn,  then,  from 
this  verse,  that  the  truly  happy  man  is  never 
found,  influenced  by  the  principles  of  the  un¬ 
godly,  or  associated  with  sinners,  or  mock¬ 
ing  at  the  truth,  and  blaspheming  God.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  true  happiness  is  nev¬ 
er  found  in  any  one  of  these  three  paths,  in 
worldliness,  in  sin,  or  in  infidelity. 

Verse  2.  Here  we  have  a  positive  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  are  told  the  source  of  his  happi¬ 
ness,  which  is  not  in  the  external,  but  in  the 
soul  life.  “  His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,”  or  literally,  “  in  the  law  of  Jehovah  ” 
— ^that  is,  in  His  written  revelation,  and  the 
reference  here  is,  undoubtedly,  to  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  And  there  is  great  significance  in  that 
word  “  delight.”  Not  a  matter  of  duty,  a  re¬ 
ligious  exercise,  as  multitudes  of  Christians 
read  their  Bibles,  because  they  feel  it  to  be  a 
duty  which  must  be  performed  at  least  once 
•a  day.  I  have  known  Christians  to  be  scru¬ 
pulously  faithful  in  reading  every  morning  so 
many  verses  out  of  the  Bible,  who  yet  were 
tionest  enough  to  confess  that  their  deliqht 
was  in  the  daily  newspaper  or  the  novel. 
Now  according  to  David,  a  truly  happy  man 
is  not  one  who  simply  reads  the  Word  of  God, 
nor  one  who  studies  the  Word,  nor  one  who 
places  his  trust  in  the  Word,  but  he  who  finds 
a  jMsUive  joy  in  the  Word.  And  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  David  had  scarcely  anything 
but  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  yet  bis  de¬ 
light  was  in  these  books,  not  because  of  their 
promises  or  warnings  chiefly,  but  because 
they  were  the  “law  of  Jehovah,”  His  mes¬ 
sage,  which  “is  holy  and  just  and  good,” 
what  should  our  delight  be,  who  have  the 
whole  written  Word — not  only  the  law,  but 
grace ;  not  only  Sinai,  but  Calvary ;  not  only 
Moses,  but  Christ.  But  this  happy  man  has 
a  joy  beside  the  mere  reading  of  the  Word, 
beside  the  study  of  the  divine  message ;  for 
he  lovingly  meditates  upon  it ;  it  is  the  nour¬ 
ishment  of  his  soul,  so  that  back  of  the  out¬ 
ward,  manifest  life  of  word  and  act,  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  earthly  companionship  and 
surroundings,  there  is  this  well  of  happiness 
in  sweet  and  loving  meditation  on  the  Word 
of  God.  And  this  well  is  never  dry.  “In 
His  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night" — 
that  is,  at  all  times ;  not  only  when  the  eye 
rests  on  the  page,  but  day  and  night,  the 
heart  always  “leaning  hard”  on  the  sweet 
promises  of  God.  The  believer  who  ceases 
to  meditate  on  the  Word  when  he  closes  the 
Bible,  is  not  a  happy  believer;  but  only  he 
who  meditates  on  what  he  has  read,  meditates 
when  engaged  in  worldly  duties  or  in  worldly 
pleasures,  or  in  the  still  hours  of  night,  all  the 
time  keeps  his  mind  stayed  on  God.  “Ba¬ 
ther  a  dull  day,  auntie,”  said  a  preacher  to 
an  old  black  saint  of  bis  flock  at  the  close  of 
a  rainy  Sabbath.  “  Why  no !  Bless  de  Lord, 
massa  minister,  de  old  ’Oman’s  been  all  over 
the  New  Jerusalem  to-day,”  was  the  reply. 
Bead  Psalm  civ.  34;  Ixiii.  6;  cxlx.l5, 23,  148. 


One  great  secret  of  the  believer’s  unhappi¬ 
ness  is  the  absence  of  spiritual  meditation, 
quiet,  earnest,  resolute  meditation.  Wo  live 
in  &fast  age,  and  we  know  too  little  of  the 
"Stm  Hour.”  We  spend  too  much  time  on 
the  world  and  too  little  in  communion  with 
Jesus. 

Terse  3.  A  beautiful  comparison  here,  to 
describe  the  character  and  condition  of  this 
happy  man,  whose  fountain  of  joy  is  the 
Word  of  God.  In  Isa.  Ixi.  3,  he  “is  called  a 
tree  of  righteousness,”  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  8,  as 
in  this  Psalm,  “  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters 
and  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the  river,” 
and  in  Psalm  xcii.  12,  “  the  righteous  shall 
flourish  like  the  palm  tree.” 

Not  like  a  wild  tree,  springing  up  in  the 
forest  uncared  for,  but  “  a  tree  planted"  and 
therefore  in  the  most  favorable  condition  for 
growth;  Isa.  Ixi.  3,  “The  planting  of  the 
Lord,”  and  Matt.  xv.  13.  “Bj*the  rivers  of 
water,”  literally  canals  or  channels  of  water, 
the  reference  being  to  artificial  irrigation, 
by  which  streams  of  water  flowed  between  the 
rows  of  trees — and  the  word  “by”  should 
be  rendered  “on  or  over,”  that  is  overhang¬ 
ing  these  streams,  which  never  become  dry — 
and  so  this  happy  man  is  fed  by  streams  from 
above,  which  never  fail  (Jer.  xxxi.  12;  Isa. 
Iviii.  11 ;  James  iii.  17,  18).  And  like  a  well 
watered  tree,  he  has  both  vitality  and  fruit¬ 
fulness  and  beauty,  for  his  leaf  even  “  shall 
not  wither.”  What  is  this  fruit  of  the  happy 
man  ?  Why  it  is  the  “  fruit  of  righteousness,” 
for  holiness  and  happiness  are  inseparably 
linked  together.  (Phil.  1.11;  2  Cor.  ix.  10, 11 ; 
Eph.  V.  9 ;  Gal.  v.  22,  23.)  It  is  a  fruit  which 
has  external  manlfestatio:.s,  “in  every  good 
word  and  work  ”  (Ck)!.  i.  10),  and  it  is  eternal 
fruit  (John  iv.  36).  Only  as  tlie  believer’s 
soul  is  fed  from  above  will  there  be  this  fruit¬ 
age  (John  XV.  2-8,  and  Hosea  ix.  16).  Teach 
also  your  scholars  that  God’s  electing  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  salvation  of  sinners  is  not  their 
salvation,  but  the  irfruitfulness  (John  xv.  16). 
“  In  his  season,”  fruit  adapted  to  changing 
circumstances — for  example,  in  worldly  pros¬ 
perity,  the  fruit  of  humility  and  gratitude ; 
in  trial,  the  fruit  of  patience ;  in  persecution, 
the  fruit  of  meekness ;  in  trouble,  the  fruit  of 
perfect  peace ;  and  at  all  times,  the  fruit  of 
faith.  God’s  grace  is  always  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  the  believer  t*>  do  all  things,  and  suffer  all 
things,  and  endure  all  things,  and  rejoice  in 
all  things.  • 

“  Whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper.”  Not 
worldly  prosperity.  Compare  Psalm  xci.  10 — 
“There  shall  no  evil  befall  thee” — with  the 
15th  verse,  “I  will  be  with  him  in  trouble." 
The  man  who  prospers  in  accumulating  wealth 
is  not  necessarily  the  happy  man,  nor  can  we 
call  them  happy  who  have  never  known  dis¬ 
appointment  and  affliction.  The  tree  is  none 
the  less  prosperous  because  the  gardener 
prunes  it.  But  the  believer  will  always  have 
soul  prosperity.  When  ho  is  the  most  tried, 
he  is  the  most  prosperous ;  for  his  trials  are 
“  a  divine  husbandry,  by  which  he  grows  and 
brings  forth  abundant  fruit.”  As  Butherford 
says,  “Whether  God  come  to  His  children 
with  a  rod  or  a  crown,  if  He  come  Himself 
with  it,  it  is  well.  Welcome,  welcome,  Jesus ! 
what  waysoever  thou  comest,  if  we  can  get  a 
sight  of  thee.  And  sure  l  am  that  it  is  better 
to  be  sick,  providing  Christ  come  to  the  bed¬ 
side,  and  draw  by  the  curtains,  and  say 
■  Courage !  I  am  thy  salvation !  ’  than  to  en¬ 
joy  health,  being  lusty  and  strong,  and  never 
to  bo  visited  by  God.”  I  have  seen  a  poor 
man  happier  than  a  millionaire,  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Jesus  made  the  garret  seem  a  king’s 
palace,  and  the  hard  crust  like  angel’s  food. 
I  have  seen  more  happiness  on  the  bed  of  ex¬ 
cruciating  agony,  than  I  ever  saw  in  the  halls 
of  worldly  festivity,  for  the  everlasting  arms 
made  the  pillow  soft  as  down,  and  Jesus’ 
“Peace  be  unto  you  ”  made  the  pain  almost  a 
luxury. 

Terse  4.  “Not  so  the  ungodly” ;  literally 
it  is  more  emphatic, .“Not  so  the  ungodly, 
not  so."  To  describe  perfectly  the  opposite 
condition  of  the  sinner,  God  puts  a  double 
negative  upon  the  promises.  Notice  the 
word  “ungodly.”  Not  only  have  the  man 
who  commits  outward  sin,  and  the  scoffer, 
no  part  in  this  happiness,  but  also  he  who  is 
without  God,  who  may  live  an  outwardly  moral 
life,  but  is  prayerless  and  unbelieving.  “  Not 
so  ”  in  condition,  for  no  streams  from  above 
water  his  soul ;  not  so  in  character ;  not  so  in 
the  source  of  happiness ;  not  so  in  fruit-bear¬ 
ing;  not  so  in  prosperity.  His  condition  is 
dependent  on  his  character,  and  therefore  he 
is  without  God  and  without  true  happiness. 
Well,  what  is  he  like  ?  Like  a  barren  tree  ? 
No.  Like  a  dead  tree  ?  No.  Like  a  shrub  ? 
No.  Like  a  weed?  No;  like  chaff,  which 
has  no  fruit,  no  life,  no  nutrition,  no  sub¬ 
stance — unserviceable,  dead,  absolutely  worth¬ 
less,  and  only  fit  to  be  blown  away  or  burnt 
up.  Bead  Psalm  xxxv.  5 ;  Isa.  xvii.  13,  xxix. 
5;  Hosea  xiii.  3;  Zeph.  ii.  2;  Job  xxi.  18; 
Matt.  iii.  12.  In  this  last  text,  burning  or 
total  destruction  is  substituted  for  blown 
away  or  disappearance.  The  great  and  sol¬ 
emn  truth  in  this  verse  is  the  separation  of 
the  ungodly  from  God’s  dear  children,  as  the 
chaff  is  separated  from  the  wheat.  And  in 
the  Ghaldaic  version  the  word  “wind”  is 
rendered  “  whirlwind,”  and  this  is  a  figure 
to  express  the  tempest  of  death  (so  some 
think)  or  the  tempest  of  the  wrath  of  God. 
But  the  first  supposition  is,  I  think,  the  cor¬ 
rect  one;  for  it  is  not  the  wind  that  makes 
the  chaff,  but  the  wind  blows  it  away  because 
it  is  chaff.  And  so  it  is  not  the  sovereign 
will  or  purpose  of  God  which  decides  our 
eternal  destiny,  but  our  characters  fix  our 
eternity.  Because  the  ungodly  are  like  chaff, 
death  sweeps  them  into  perdition  as  worth¬ 
less;  and  if  an  ungodly  man  should  enter 
heaven  with  the  wheat,  he  would  be  chaff 
still,  and  it  would  be  no  heaven  to  him,  for 
his  character  has  no  heaveniy  capacities  (Matt. 
XXV.  31-46). 

Terse  5.  “Therefore.”  This  word  points 
back  to  the  word  “  chaff” — that  is,  because 
the  ungodly  is  spiritually  worthless,  hopelessly 
worthless.  “Shall  not  stand  in  the  judg¬ 
ment.”  Their  chaff-like  character  will  be 
manifest  at  the  bar  of  God,  and  they  will  not 
be  able  to  vindicate  themselves.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  “  s^Anding  in  the  way  of  sin¬ 
ners,”  but  all  their  confidence  will  vanish  be¬ 
fore  the  searching  gake  of  the  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead  (Eccl.  xii.  14;.  The  lesson  here  is 
that  we  cannot  deceive  God;  that  our  real 
value  will  be  known  and  revealed  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  all  eartjily  inequalities  will 
be  rectified.  A  man  may  pass  on  earth  as  a 
good,  moral  man ;  he  may  have  a  pew  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  may  be  a  kind  husband,  an 
honest  business  man,  an  upright  citizen ;  but 


if  he  is  ungodly,  if  there  is  no  union  between 
his  soul  and  God  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  he 
cannot  stand  in  the  judgment,  for  God’s  law 
will  condemn  him  as  chaff.  “  Nor  sinners  in 
the  congregation  of  the  righteous.”  The  first 
clause  of  this  verse  refers  to  the  bar  of  God, 
but  this  to  the  heavenly  citizenship.  One 
writer  says,  in  explaining  this  clause,  “  In  all 
places  where  the  righteous,  as  such,  are  as¬ 
sembled,  they  will  have  no  place  ” ;  but  this 
is  surely  an  error,  for  they  do  have  a  place 
with  the  righteous,  even  in  the  visible  Church 
and  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  The  tares  will 
grow  up  with  the  wheat  until  the  harvesting 
day.  But  there  will  be  no  sinners  in  heaven, 
no  prayerless  ones  before  the  white  throne 
and  the  Lamb.  A  godless  morality  will  never 
be  seen  there.  “  I  know  you  not  ”  will  be  the 
sad  utterance  of  the  Bridegroom  to  the  knock¬ 
ing  of  sinners  (Ezek.  xiii.  9). 

Terse  0.  The  pledge  of  this  final  separa¬ 
tion,  of  the  safety  and  blessedness  of  the 
righteous  and  the  destruction  of  the  wicked, 
is  found  in  the  omniscience  of  God.  “The 
Lord  knoweth”  (Nahum  i.  7;  1  John  iii.  20). 
There  will  be  no  mistake  in  the  Judgment. 
But  this  word  “way”  may  signify  not  only 
destiny,  but  our  daily  paths;  and  we  have 
therefore  a  very  sweet  and  precious  assur¬ 
ance  here  (Job  xxiii.  10)  that  whatever  may 
be  our  way,  though  thorny,  though  clouded, 
though  swept  by  storms,  though  dark  to  hu¬ 
man  sight,  God’s  eye  is  never  turned  away 
from  his  children ;  and  this  omniscience  of 
God  is  a  pledge  of  his  love  in  every  step 
and  in  every  providence  (Matt.  x.  29-31). 
Marlin  Luther  says:  “Behold  how  David 
here  terrifies  us  away  from  all  prosperous 
appearances  and  commends  to  us  various 
temptations  and  adversities.  Forthis  ‘way’ 
of  the  righteous  all  were  utterly  reprobate ; 
thinking  also  that  God  knoweth  nothing 
about  any  such  way.  But  this  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  Cross.  Therefore  it  is  God  alone  that 
knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous,  so  hidden 
is  it  to  the  righteous  themselves.  For  his 
right  hand  loads  them  on  in  a  wonderful  man- 1 
ner,  seeing  that  it  is  a  way  not  of  sense  nor 
of  reason,  but  of  faith  only ;  even  of  that 
faith  that  sees  in  darkness  and  beholds  things 
that  are  invisible.”  “But  the  way  of  the 
ungodly  shall  perish.”  It  may  have  been 
carpeted  with  flowers  at  the  beginning,  but  it 
ends  in  utter  ruin.  Wealth  m.ay  have  deco¬ 
rated  it,  and  fashion  approved  of  it,  and  laugh¬ 
ter  made  ringing  music  along  its  patli,  and 
human  love  may  have  perfumed  its  hours; 
but  there  is  only  one  ending  of  all  the  ways 
of  the  ungodly,  and  that  is  “  Shall  perish  ” 
(Phil.  iii.  19;  1  Thess.  v.  3;  Psalm  Ixxiii.  27). 

Dear  Teachers,  you  have  a  glorious  lesson 
to  teach  your  classes,  and  a  precious  opportu¬ 
nity  to  win  them  to  the  waters  of  life,  and 
away  from  the  downward  paths.  Do  not  keep 
back  any  of  the  truth.  Point  out  to  them 
clearly  the  one  path  which  leads  upward  and 
heavenward,  and  impress  on  their  hearts  the 
fact,  that  only  in  that  path  of  faith,  can  true, 
solid,  permanent  happiness  be  found.  Tell 
them  that  gold  and  silver  cannot  make  them 
happy ;  that  earthly  honors  and  pleasures  can¬ 
not  make  them  happy,but  that  Jesus  only  gives 
happiness;  that  his  smile  is  sunshine,  his 
peace,  riches ;  bis  service,  nobility ;  his  friend¬ 
ship,  eternal  joy.  And  as  plainly  assure  them 
that  a  godless,  prayerless,  Christless  life  has 
one  certain  end,  and  that  the  Bible  gives  to  the 
sinner  not  one  ray  of  hope  of  any  salvation  be¬ 
yond  the  grave.  Then  read  to  them  John  iv. 
14,  V.  24 ;  Mark  x.  30, 

And  one  word  more.  It  will  add  very  much 
to  jour  power  in  teaching  this  lesson,  if 
from  a  rich  experience  j'ou  can  tell  your 
cla.ss  of  the  happiness  which  you  have  had 
since  you  found  Jesus,  and  began  to  live  by 
the  side  of  His  streams  of  life  and  love.  Tell 
them  how  He  has  comforted  you  in  trial,  how 
He  has  strengthened  j’ou  in  weakness,  how 
Ho  has  given  you  “songs  in  the  night,”  so 
that  your  hepven  has  already  begun  below,  so 
that  the  “other  side”  is  only  the  “  full  fru¬ 
ition  ”  of  your  blessedness. 

STlie  at 

JOHN  JOSEPH: 

What  do  you  think  of  him  ? 

John  Joseph  was  one  of  the  Lawson  family. 
Belonging  to  that  family,  he  could  hardly 
forego  the  family  characteristic,  and  prove  a 
little  peculiar  and  somewhat  independent. 
Just  at  present  it  developed  into  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  fondness  for  the  cake-box. 

‘  Well,’  you  exclaim,  ‘  there’s  nothing  wrong 
in  that ;  I  rather  like  to  see  it  opened  myself.’ 

Yes,  but  John  Joseph  went  a  step  farther, 
and  did  not  wait  for  some  one  to  open  it,  but 
proceeded  to  pronounce  the  ‘  Sesame  ’  by  ways 
and  means  of  his  own. 

Christine  was  his  sister  and  housekeeper. 
Often  she  spent  the  morning  in  a  hot  kitchen 
composing  a  cake  of  •  sugar  and  spice  and  all 
that’s  nice,’  and  complacently  deposited  it  in 
the  cake-box  with  a  comfortable  feeling  that 
all  was  well  for  some  time  to  come,  only  to 
find  the  days  of  that  cake  numbered  and 
found  wanting.  John  Joseph  suggested  ‘rats,’ 
but  the  traps  set  proved  a  vain  precaution. 
At  last  Christine  said  ‘  John  Joseph,  I  wish 
you  would  put  a  padlock  on  that  box,  and  I 
will  keep  the  key.’  John  Joseph  acquiesced 
with  cheerful  alacrity.  He  was  the  mechanic 
of  the  family ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  his  in¬ 
ventions  were  often  in  the  interest  of  mis¬ 
chief.  He  attached  the  lock ;  Christine  turn¬ 
ed  the  clasp  with  a  vicious  snap,  and  calmly 
surveyed  the  key  every  day  as  it  hung  in  the 
hiding-place  behind  the  door.  Still  the  cake 
melted  away.  At  last  suspicion  fastened  it¬ 
self  upon  the  amateur  locksmith.  Even  Chris¬ 
tine  doubted  the  motives  of  that  officious 
young  man,  and  she  interviewed  John  -Joseph. 

‘  Have  you  another  key  to  that  box,  sir  ?  ’ 

‘Certainly,  my  dear  Christine,’  replied  this 
exasperating  youth.  ‘  It  was  just  as  easy  to 
procure  two  as  one,  while  I  was  about  it ;  and 
the  second  would  come  handy,  you  know,  in 
case  you  lost  the  first.’ 

How  nicely  the  rows  of  bottled  home-made 
wine  look,  ranged  on  the  low  closet  shelves ! 
thought  Christine.  So,  too,  thought  John 
Joseph ;  and  besides  he  had  assisted  in  the 
manufacture  of  that  wine  himself.  It  was 
astonishing  how  often  the  quality  and  pres¬ 
ervation  of  that  wine  needed  testing.  Chris¬ 
tine  at  length  said  ‘  Beally,  John,  you  are 
growing  too  fond  of  it.  You  take  it  in  and 
out  of  season.  I  shall  not  have  a  bottle  left, 
if  you  remain  at  home.’ 

‘  Pshaw !  ’  was  the  reply.  ‘  It’s  the  lightest 
sort.  I  only  take  a  glass  now  and  then.  I 
wouldn’t  take  it  as  a  regular  thing,  but  you 
know  I  don’t  believe  in  teetotalism.’ 


But  during  the  year  John  Joseph  made  it 
his  sole  physician  for  all  the  weiriness  and 
pains,  mental  and  physical,  that  afflicted  him. 
After  a  time  John  Joseph  prepared  for  col¬ 
lege.  What  better  provision  for  sickness  and 
the  evils  to  come,  than  a  numberof  bottles  of 
the  good  home-made  beverage  stored  awaj*  at 
the  bottom  of  his  trunk  ?  To  be  sure  little 
Bosey,  the  tender-hearted  one,  secretly  poked 
in  a  Bible  in  the  opposite  corner,  and  John 
Joseph,  who  saw  her  from  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  smiled  indulgently  on  the  little  maid, 
and  thought  of  his  sainted  mother. 

And  now  the  carriage  was  at  the  door;  ho 
waved  a  gleeful  adieu  to  the  family  group, 
and  was  off,  feeling  himself  a  man — and  so 
superior !  That  evening  he  sat  in  his  unfa¬ 
miliar  loom  rather  lonely  and  disconsolate. 

A  friend  looked  in  and  John  Joseph  was  anx¬ 
ious  this  first  guest  should  find  his  society 
agreeable.  A  bottle  of  that  wine  would  be 
just  the  thing.  ‘  So  you  patronize  the  flowing 
bowl,’  said  the  new  comer,  in  high  spirits. 

‘  I  don’t  object  to  a  glass  now  and  then  —don’t 
take  it  regularly,  you  know.’ 

The  news  spread  abroad  that  John  Joseph 
was  a  genial  fellow,  and  had  a  supply  of  good 
things  in  his  room,  with  which  he  was  liberal¬ 
ly  disposed,  so  a  number  of  other  jovial  fel¬ 
lows  dropped  in  of  an  evening.  He  was  deem¬ 
ed  a  good  fellow,  and  reckoned  as  ‘  one  of  us, 
you  know.’ 

‘Going  to  join  a  secret  society,  John  ?  ’  in¬ 
quired  a  classmate;  ‘better  give  ours  the 
lireference.’  It  was  given,  and  the  initiation 
celebriited  with  song  and  zest  and  frequent 
potations.  John  Joseph  went  homo  slightly 
— yes,  considerably — ‘  muddled,’ for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  When  he  thought  about  it, 
with  a  severe  headache  the  next  morning,  he 
soliloquized 

‘Well,  one  isn’t  initiated  every  day, although 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  Christine  didn’t  see 
mo.  Now  I  must  bend  to  study !  ’  But  it  was 
hard  work.  His  social  friends  were  not  the 
ones  to  encourage  and  inspire  him  in  that 
coujrse.  They  were  more  likely  to  have  the 
probTdni  or  translation  pinned  on  the  sleeve, 
or'iVmtcn  on  the  cuff  (tricks  of  the  trade  no 
boy  will  misunderstand),  than  by  laborious 
toil,  to  dig  out  the  knotty  roots  of  things. 

John  Joseph  had  no  wealthy  father  or  bach¬ 
elor  uncle  to  put  him  through  college,  and  ho 
felt  all  he  gained  must  depend  upon  himself. 
His  young  friends  led  him  into  many  a  ‘  treat,’ 
for  which  ho  could  ill  spare  time  or  health. 

College  days  over,  business  cares  and  trials 
surged  in  on  John  Joseph,  and  held  him  with 
tenacious  grasp.  Beturning  to  his  .4.1ma  Ma¬ 
ter,  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  ho  was 
asked  to  preside  at  the  grand  supper  of  the 
Graduating  Class.  The  memory  of  his  former 
liberal  principles  promised  that  they  would 
have  no  ascetic  leader  at  their  feast,  John 
Joseph  felt  honored  by  their  flattering  tribute 
to  his  popularity,  and  endeavored  to  do  the 
honors  of  the  occasion  in  a  fitting  manner. 

Ho  it  was  who  proposed  the  first  ‘  toast,’ 
and  Invited  his  companions  to  celebrate  it 
with  the  best  champagne.  Glass  touched 
glass;  the  bottles  went  quickly  around. 
Many  an  eye  shone  with  unwonted  light. 
Many  a  young  lad  there  would  have  shunned 
to  meet  his  mother’s  eye.  Louder  and  loud¬ 
er  grow  the  noise  and  tumult  until  all  the 
wjnc  was  drained.  Still  they  wore  not  satis¬ 
fied.  ‘  Let  us  adjourn  to  the  bar  of  the  next 
hotel.’  Tlien  John  Joseph  tried  to  deter 
them  from  such  dissipation,  but  as  well  try 
to  chain  a  flood.  They  wore  too  excited  to 
listen  to  reason.  The  night  passed  in  revel¬ 
ry  and  riot.  Smashing  glasses,  destroying 
furniture,  threatening,  swearing,  they  filled 
the  room  with  horror,  like  a  wild  host  of  de¬ 
mons,  until  policemen  were  called  in  to  break 
up  the  carnival  of  riot.  John  .Joseph  looked 
on  regretfully,  while  conscience  whispered 
‘  This  is  your  work.  You  started  this.  Tliey 
regarded  you  as  their  example,  and  respect¬ 
ed  your  opinions.  How  have  you  used  your 
influence  ?  What  do  you  think  of  your  work  ? 
Are  you  proud  of  it?  Will  it  all  end  here? 
And  you  call  yourself  a  Christian  ?  Are  these 
not  fiendisli  acts  ?  ’  So  the  thoughts  I’an  in 
ids  head  as  l)e  braced  himself  in  a  corner 
from  the  fury  around  him.  The  young  man 
was  not  wholly  blind  or  selfish,  and  he  knew 
the  hearts  that  would  ache  for  this  on  the 
morrow.  He  there  made  a  great  resolution, 
which  before  long  bore  fruit. 

The  next  year  brought  the  annual  mooting 
of  the  class  again.  John  Joseph  was  once 
more  invited  to  fill  the  post  of  honor.  The 
merry  company  assembled.  They  were  seat¬ 
ed  about  the  table.  The  time  came  for  the 
pledging  of  the  toasts,  and  every  eye  was 
turned  upon  the  chairman.  He  rose,  took  up 
his  glass,  and  held  it  for  a  moment. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said  he,  ‘one  year  ago  I  set 
the  ball  rolling  in  an  evil  direction ;  and  be¬ 
fore  the  night  was  over,  I  was  ashamed  of 
my  work.  You  all  know  what  I  mean,  and 
all  bear  witness  to  the  mischief  of  that  eve¬ 
ning.  If  some  were  carried  too  far,  I  feel 
that  the  responsibility  lies  partly  with  me. 
I  had  no  power  to  check  the  tide  when  once 
started;  and  I  felt  then  that  the  only  safe 
ground  was  total  abstinence.  Since  then  I 
have  never  taken  another  glass  of  wine ;  and 
to-night,  leaving  others  to  do  as  they  thi.  k 
best,  as  for  me,  I  turn  my  glass  down,’  and 
John  Joseph  resumed  his  seat. 

A  look  of  blank  amazement  was  depicted 
upon  the  faces  of  those  gay  young  fellows  for 
a  moment,  and  then  a  burst  of  hearty  ap¬ 
plause  shook  the  air,  and  cheers  for  John 
Joseph  resounded  on  every  side.  Not  one 
but  could  appreciate  the  moral  courage  and 
resolution  of  their  brave  young  comrade. 
Not  one  but  felt  inspired  to  attempt  nobler 
heights  of  better  living.  Some  said  tliey 
would  follow  his  example.  Some,  who  al¬ 
ready  had  imbibed  too  much,  were  induced 
to  forego  another  glass ;  and  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  finally  separated  in  better  order  than 
had  been  known  for  years. 

John  Joseph  is  now  a  man  of  nearly  forty 
years,  yet  he  still  persists  in  his  resolution ; 
and  perhaps  some  time  you  will  care  to  know 
how  the  world  appreciates  him. 

Mbs.  Hollikof. 

“thats  how.” 

After  a  great  snow  storm  a  little  fellow 
began  to  shovel  a  path  through  a  laige 
snow  bank  before  his  grandmother’s  dour. 
He  had  nothing  but  a  small  shovel  to  work 
with. 

‘  How  do  you  expect  to  get  through  that 
drift  ?  ’  asked  a  man  passing  along.  ‘  By 
keeping  at  it,’  said  the  boy,  cheerfully. 

‘  That’s  how.’ 

That  is  the  secret  of  mastering  almost 
every  difficulty  under  the  sun.  If  a  hard 


task  is  before  you,  stick  to  it.  Do  not 
keep  thinking  how  large  or  how  hard  it  is ; 
but  go  at  it,  and  little  by  little  it  will  grow 
smaller  until  it  is  done. 

If  a  hard  lesson  is  to  be  learned,  do  not 
spend  a  moment  in  fretting  ;  do  not  lose 
breath  in  saying  ‘  I  can’t,’  or  ‘  I  don’t  see 
how  ’;  but  go  at  it,  and  keep  at  it — study. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  conquer  it. 

If  a  fault  is  cured  or  a  bad  habit  broken 
up,  it  cannot  be  done  by  merely  being  sor¬ 
ry,  or  only  crying  a  little.  You  must  keep 
fighting  until  it  is  got  lid  of. 

If  you  have  entered  your  Master’s  ser¬ 
vice  and  are  trying  to  be  good,  you  will 
sometimes  find  hills  of  difficulty  in  the  way. 
Things  will  often  look  discouraging,  and 
you  will  not  seem  to  make  any  progress 
at  all ;  but  keep  at  it.  Never  forget  ‘  That’s 
how.’ 


]My  annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flow¬ 
er  Seed  for  1879,  rich  Jn  engravings,  from  original 
photographs,  will  be  sent  FREE,  to  all  who  apply. 
Customers  of  last  season  need  not  write  for  It.  I  offer 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  vegetable  seed  ever 
sent  out  by  any  seed-house  In  America,  a  large  portion 
of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed-farms.  Printed 
directions  for  cuUivation  on  each  package.  All  seed  war¬ 
ranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name;  so  far,  that 
should  It  prove  otherwise,  /  will  refill  the  order  gratis. 
The  original  Introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Phln- 
ney’s  Melon,  Marblehead  Cabbages,  Mexican  Corn, 
and  scores  of  other  vegetables,  I  Invite  the  patronage 
of  all  who  are  anxious  to  have  Oieir  seed  directly  from  the 
grower,  fresh,  true,  and  of  the  very  best  strain. 

NEW  VEfiETABEES  A  SVECIAETY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GRE(M)KY,  Marblehead,  Mass, 


Pronounced  Success! 

Gospel  Hymns  No.  1  and  No.  Z 
Have  been  used  with  great  acceptance  in  the 
Sunday  .Schools,  as  well  as  in  Gospel  Meet¬ 
ings,  Devotional  Meetings  and  Temper¬ 
ance  Meetings  all  over  the  land. 

Gospel  Hymns  No.  3 

Is  full  of  New  and  Inspiring  Songs,  and  will 
prove  a  worthy  supplement  to 
No.  1  and  No.  Z  in  the 

SERVICE  OF  SACRED  SONG. 

Booksellers  throughout  the  United  States  sell  the 
Gospel  Hymns,  if  you  cannot  get  them  in  your 
nelghboroood,  send  at  once  to  either  of  the  publishers. 

Price  Music  Edition,  $30  per  100  ;  35  cents  by  Mail. 
Words  only,  paper  covers,  $3  per  100 ;  6  cts.  by  Mail. 

John  Church. &  Co.,  I  Biglow  &  Main, 

CINCINNATI.  I  E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 

N  C>  W  READY. 


WESTMINSTER  ODESTION  BOOK 

For  1879. 


It  is  a  complete  Manual  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and 
Scholars,  with  Maps,  Helps  to  Study,  Q-estlons,  Kefer- 
ences,  &c.,  Ac.  It  also  takes  up  the 

SHORTER  CATECHISM 
systematically,  with  analysis  and  exposition.  It  Is  as 
cheap  as  It  Is  good. 

Price . 15  Cents,  net. 

Sabbath  Schools  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending 
their  orders  as  early  as  possible. 

REDUCTION JF  PRICES. 

The  Board  takes  pleasure  In  announcing  a  VERY 
GREAT  REDUCTION  In  the  PRICES  of  their 
SMALLER  BOOKS,  thus  enabling  the  purchase 
of  a  larger  numberof  volumes  for  a  much  smaller 
sum  of  money. 

Full  Catalogues,  at  the  Kedneed  Prices,  will  be 
furnished  FREE,  on  application  to 

.JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 

1334  CheHtniit  Street,  Fhilada. 

T  E  A  ^ 

Extra  Choice  at  the  very  lowest  wholesale  price. 
50c.  per  pound.  Good,  30c.,  35c.,  and  40c.  per  pound. 

All  Express  Charges  Paid 

On  Orders  of  $ii  ami  upwards. 

Don’t  give  high  prices  when  you  can  send  direct  to 
the  importers,  and  get  them  at  HALF  the  usual  cost. 
We  urge  all  desiring  good  Teas  to  give  us  a  trial. 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  ON  LARGE  ORDERS. 

CAUTION. — Don’t  be  deceived  by  other  concerns 
who  Imitate  our  style  and  method  of  doing  business, 
but  send  your  orders  at  once  to  the  old  RELIABLE 
TEA  HOUSE  (The  Great  American  Tea  Company). 
Full  particulars  free. 

Ttie  Great  American  Tea  Go., 

IMPORTERS,  31  &  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  4Z35.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Largest  and  Cheapest  Tea  House  in  the  Chited  .States. 

RICH  GUT  &  PLAIN  GLASS  WARE. 

Limoges,  Longwy,  and  Glen  Faience;  Dresden,  Wor¬ 
cester,  French,  Saxony,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  Porce¬ 
lain;  Copenhagen  Terra  Cotta,  Cloisonne  Placques, 
&c. 

DINNER,  TEA,  and  TOILET  SETS. 

Manufactured  by  HAVILAND,  MINTON,  COPELAND, 
WEDGEWOOD,  and  others. 

FANCY  GOODS. 

BRONZES,  CLOCK  SETS,  PARIAN  MARBLE,  SCON¬ 
CES,  FOLDING  MIRRORS,  PLATED  WARE,  CUT¬ 
LERY,  kc. 

LOW  PRICES. 

RUFUS  M.  BRUNDI6E,  B80  &  882  Broadway, 

Opposite  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
Office,  No.  135  Broadway 


fifty-first  Semi-Anonal  Statement, 

Showing;  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Ik 
day  of  January,  1879. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-insnrance,  -  1,766,771  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  260,092  46 
Net  Surplus,  ------  1,363,488  94 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $6,390,352  40 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks . 8117,434  64 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being 
first  Hen  on  Real  Estate  worth 

84,481,300  . 4,056,836  33 

United  States  Stocks  (market 

valne) . 3,!1Z6,1Z5  00 

Bank  Stocks .  184. 165  00 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds .  833,778  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on 
demand  (market  value  of  se¬ 
curities,  8344,0-41.50) .  449.103  47 

Interest  due,  1st  Jan.,  1879 .  68,483  30 

Balance  in  hands  of  Agents....  147,465  7B 

Real  Estate .  104.430  87 

Premlnms  dne  and  uncollect¬ 
ed  on  Policies  Issued  at  this 
office .  0,040  00 

Tota'  . 86,300,334  40 

GHAS.  J.  MABTIlf,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURSe,  Secretary. 

COISTTIN^EISTTAD 

(FIRE) 

nrsTTHAiTCi:  cosctaity, 

Coutiuental  Building,  100  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . S3,3Z7,771  74 

Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  etc.  ZZ8,965  Z6 

Capital  (paid  up  in  ca.sh) .  1,000,000  OO 

Unearned  Reserved  Fund .  1,060,384  41 

Net  Surplus .  1,038, 4ZZ  47 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Cor.  COURT  &  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN, 
106  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 

DIRECTORS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  U.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 


BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
WM.  H.  SWAN. 
HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
CYRUS  CURTISS, 

JNO.  L.  RIKER, 

ALEX.  M.  WHITE, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
CHARLES  LAMSON, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 


THEODORE  I.  HOSTED,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDINO, 


\VM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
JA8.  FREELAND, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HOSTED, 
JOHN  D.  MAIRS, 

WM,  L.  ANPBFAVH^ 
A?,THCR  W.  BteNSON, 

E.  W.  CORL1E8, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 
fllBAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Ct!>L 


JOHN  PAINE, 

ROBERT  H.  M’CURDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRR, 
CHARLES  H,  BOOTH, 
WM.  H,  HORLBUT, 
EDWABD  MARTIN, 
BRADI8H  JOHNSON, 
8.  M.’  BUCKINGHAM, 
J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO,  F,  8I4TEB. 


CYRUS  PECK. 

CHAlV&Y9^  A.M.KiIbT*^- 

Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept.  Sec.  Local  DeoL 

JOHN  K.  OAKLEY,  General  Agent. 

~ HANOVEE  " 

Fire  Iiisiirance  OoiDpany, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK- 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $500,000  00 
Beserves  for  all  Liabilities, 
including  Be-insurance,  -  568,300  41 

Net  Surplus, .  553,398  07 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,621,698  48 

Agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  In  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  mmn,  President. 

I.  REMSEN  LAKE,  Secretary. 

(]IIAS.  1.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

X  H  £ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

F'ire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  765,025  16 

Surplus, .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets, . $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  DEVEREDX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 


ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON. 
Established  1845. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOB  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT, 

56  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


STATEMENT,  JANUARY  Ist,  1877. 
Subscribed  Capital . 89,651,500  00 

Of  which  there  is  paid-up  in  Cash .  1,447,745  00 

Net  Fire  Surplus . 85,386,444  80 

Surplus  for  Fire  Policy  Holders . 86,833,969  80 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  larg¬ 
est  Surplus  of  any  Fire  Insurance  Company  in 
the  world. 

U.  S.  BRANCH. 

Assets,  Fire  ($2,017,387.50  U.S.  Gov.  Stocks)  $2,430,551  18 
Liabilities,  including  reinsurance .  1,219,392  01 

Surplus . 81,181,163  47 

The  Tariff  of  Rates  in  this  City  having  been 
abolished,  the  Royal  is  now  prepared  to  write 
all  risks  ON  THEIR  MERITS. 

Applications  for  Insurance  are  invited. 

A.  B.  MCDONALD,  ) 

E.  F.  BEDDALL,  )  *<magtTS. 

Fob  EUROPE.— Dr.  Loomis’  Eighth  Select  Party  for 
Swltxorland and  Italy,  espeolally  forLadlee.  June 
21  to  Sept.  7.  Address  Dr.  T^ifayette  0.  Loomis,  Box 
307,  Washington,  D.  0. 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYRUS  CURTISS,  President. 

Office :  COAL  AITS  HtON  SZCSAHaE, 

Cor.  Church  and  Cortlandt  Streets. 

Assets  $5,371,028.15,  invested  in  Qov- 
emment.  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Examination  of 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  Hon.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Superintendent. 

“  The  very  satisfactory  condition  of  the  company  Is 
attributable  to  the  management  of  Its  affairs  by  able, 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  in  a  minute  and  exacting  investigation 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  commend.’’ 

The  excellent  financial  condition  of  this  Company  is 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stocks 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  cash  in 
hand  are  largely  in  excess  of  its  gross  liabUltles 
while  above  the  amount  held  in  reserve  for  its  policy 
holders,  and  all  liabilities,  its  surplus  is  $930,915.96 

HARIC  LANTEBAS  ASD  STEREOPTICOIIiS. 

E&H.T.  ANTHONY  ftCU.  591  BBOAD- 

■  WAV,  N.  Y,,  Opposite  Metropolitan.  8TK&- 
E08C0PE8  AND  VIEWS,  GBAPH08COPE8,  CHB0M08 
AND  FBAHES,  ALBUMS,  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CELXB- 
BIT1E8,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRAMSPARENOIES,  COM 
VEX  GLASS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATEBIALS.  Awar4 
ed  first  premium  at  Vienna  and  Pbliadelpbla. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  EVANGELIST. 

No.  S  Beekman  Street. 


n&MS:  $3  a  Tear  in  Adrance,  FoetaKe  Paid. 
Adrertisements  30  cents  a  line — 13  lines  to  the 

UMb. 

Oa  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

■tarriages  and  Death*,  not  exceeding  1  lines,  each 
•O  cents;  orer  6  lines,  10  cents  a  line, 8  words  making 
a  line. 

89*  All  letters  for  this  office  should  be  addressed 
simply  New  York  Evangelist,  Box  2330,  New 
York.  Subscribers  are  particularly  requested  to  re¬ 
mit  by  means  of  a  Check  or  Postoffice  Homey  Ob- 
•Kn,  as  the  only  ways  that  are  absolutely  safe  of  send 
UX  money  through  the  malls. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPEB. 

FAOK. 

1.  Oun  OOMTKiBtrrons :  Historical  Conditions  of  the 
Second  Advent  Enthusiasm,  by  Professor  8.  H. 
Hopkins.  The  Life-Book.  An  Honest  Word  with 
Inquirers,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  The 
Overture.  Licensure  in  Haste.  Those  Cheyenne 
Indians — and  other  Indians. 

а.  OonnEBFONDEMCB :  On  the  Wing— Prof.  Swing. 
What  they  say.  Orphan  Asylum  In  Florence. 
Church  Erection.  Thanks  for  a  Visit  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  William  Cullen  Bryant — an  Elegy,  by 
David  A.  McKnight.  New  Publications. 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klt- 

tredge.  The  Children  at  Home  ' 

4.  EDiTOBlAiiS :  Sensation  and  Edification.  Day  of 

Prayer  for  Colleges.  The  Pedestrian  Craze. 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Editorial 
Notes.  A  Genuine  Work  of  Grace.  Ministers 
aad  Ohurches. 

■  V.  Free  Church  of  Italy. 

б.  Shall  Premillenarlans  be  Tolerated,  by  Bev.  Dr. 

E.  B.  Craven.  Pastoral  Letter,  by  Bev.  J.  B. 
Miller.  The  Heavenly  Vine,  a  Dream,  by  Helen 
Bruce.  Bow  Burglars  Beason,  by  Augusta  Moore. 
For  Jesus’  Sake,  by  a  Presbyterian  Woman. 

7.  Beliglous  Press.  Farmer’s  Department.  Health 

Paragraphs.  Scientific  and  Useful.  Foreign. 

8.  Philadelphia  Letter,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Breed. 

Cleveland  Letter,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Anson  Smyth. 
Educational  Beoord.  That  Eight  Hundred.  Lit¬ 
erary  Items.  Current  Events.  Honey  and  Busi¬ 
ness.  Markets. 


SENSATION  AND  EDIFICATION. 

The  admirable  article  on  “  Sensational¬ 
ism  in  the  Pulpit,”  in  the  current  number 
of  the  North  American  Review,  desert’es 
even  more  commendation  than  it  receives, 
and  should  be  carefully  read  by  every 
preacher  in  the  land.  Dr.  Taylor  goes  to 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  a  theme  which  is 
exciting  unusual  attention  just  now.  He 
treats  the  subject  in  a  wise,  comprehensive 
way,  making  distinctions  which  are  too 
often  overlooked,  and  su^estions  of  great 
value.  A  great  deal  of  what  is  called 
sensationalism  ”  in  the  pulpit  is  com¬ 
mendable  rather  than  censurable.  It  is 
the  honest  and  earnest  effort  of  preachers 
to  present  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel 
in  such  a  pleasing,  forcible,  attractive  way 
that  congregations  will  be  impressed  and 
edified.  The  great  complaint  with  the  pul¬ 
pit  for  years  has  been  its  dulness,  its  dig¬ 
nified  stupidity,  its  p  '^sic  and  deadening 
propriety.  It  has  t  p  ^,acriflced  force 
to  decorum.  Peovl-  ,  uve  become  weary 
of  its  pro:>aLC  platitudes,  and  its  cut-and- 
dried  “forms  of  sound  words”  have  failed 
to  interest  or  satisfy.  In  these  intensely 
\  busy,  stirring,  exciting  times  people  are 
not  content  to  listen  to  long  homilies  and 
doctrinal  disquisitions  which  have  no  ref¬ 
erence  whatever  to  the  actual  life  of  the 
world,  and  might  just  as  well  have  been 
written  a  hundred  years  ago  as  the  week 
before  they  are  delivered.  The  pulpit  now 
comes  in  competition  with  powerful  rivals 
in  the  lecture  platform,  the  newspaper,  the 
rostrum,  the  illustrated  teachings  of  scien¬ 
tists  ;  and  to  hold  its  own  against  such  an¬ 
tagonists  it  must  be  thoroughly  alive,  and 
use  all  the  arts  and  apparatus  for  moving 
and  pursuading  and  engaging  men  consist¬ 
ent  with  its  purpose  at  its  command. 

The  sin  which  men  regard  as  unpardon- 
Bble  in  these  days,  is  deadness.  A  great 
many  of  our  young  preachers  who  are 
charged  with  sensationalism,  are  trying 
their  utmost  to  put  the  pulpit  eii  rapport 
with  the  life  of  the  time.  They  are  hon¬ 
estly  and  earnestly  striving  to  make  the 
Gospel  interesting  and  effective  to  the  men 
of  their  generation,  to  make  it  a  power  of 
righteousness  in  the  world,  by  presenting 
its  truths  in  the  language  and  with  the  il¬ 
lustrations  of  to-day.  Their  purpose  is 
commendable.  Better  err  on  the  side  of 
a  little  excess  of  vivacity  and  illustration, 
than  let  congregations  drop  into  the  stupor 
of  indifference.  Still  there  is  always  a  dan¬ 
ger  of  violating  the  principles  of  good 
taste  and  shocking  the  proprieties  that 
belong  to  religion,  doing  actual  harm  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  piety.  The  end, 
high  and  holy  as  it  is,  does  not  justify  the 
use  of  means  which  are  pernicious  and  de¬ 
grading,  and  which  tend  to  lower  religion 
in  the  public  estimation.  The  preaching 
that  draws  more  attention  to  itself  than 
to  the  truth,  is  always  bad.  The  jierni- 
ciouB  sensationalism  is  that  which  makes 
a  congregation  think  more  of  the  speak¬ 
er’s  peculiarities  of  style  and  eccentricities 
of  manner,  than  of  the  religion  he  sets 
forth.  When  a  congregation  praise  a 
preacher  more  than  they  praise  God,  they 
have  been  poisoned  instead  of  fed  on  the 
Bread  of  Life.  The  line  falls  directly  be¬ 
tween  sensation  and  edification.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  richly  a  preacher  illustrates  his 
discourse,  nor  how  many  graces  of  elocu¬ 
tion  he  exhibits  in  its  deUvery,  so  long  as 
these  things  are  subordinated  to  a  great 
spiritual  end,  and  saturated  with  an  all- 
oompelling  enthusiasm  for  the  truth  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  one 
test  is  whether  the  preaching  edifies.  If 
it  merely  excites,  and  stirs,  and  pleases, 
and  entertains,  it  is  pernicious ;  if  it  ends 
with  making  people  feel  and  say  that  the 
preacher  is  smart  or  eloquent,  that  his 
locution  is  faultless,  or  that  his  style  is 
superb,  or  that  he  is  more  entertaining 
than  the  theatre  or  the  circus,  it  is  deplor¬ 
able,  and  is  a  burlesque  on  the  solemn  and 
awful  sanctities  Tvith  which  the  pulpit  has 
to  deal.  If  a  preacher  fishes  for  compli¬ 


ments  and  newspaper  puffs,  instead  of 
fishing  for  souls,  he  deserves  the  severest 
condemnation  for  degrading  liis  holy  of¬ 
fice  to  a  vulgar  use.  Edification  is  the  true 
test  and  end  of  Christian  preaching.  And 
the  preaching — however  attractive  or  florid 
or  ornate  it  may  be,  and  however  rhetorical 
and  elocutionary  arts  may  be  utilized  to 
increase  its  effectiveness — which  pereuades 
men  to  live  holy  Christian  lives,  and  helps 
them  to  do  so,  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.  The  true  preacher  sinks  him¬ 
self  in  his  work,  forgets  himself  in  the 
truth,  and  hides  himself  behind  the  Mas¬ 
ter  whose  message  he  delivers.  He  makes 
people  talk  about  their  sins,  their  duties, 
their  hopes,  the  saving  of  souls,  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  world,  instead  of  talking 
about  his  personal  eccentricities,  and  for¬ 
get  to  compliment  him  in  praising  God. 


DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR  COLLEGES. 

This  occasion,  so  much  valued  by  those 
interested  in  the  Christian  character  of  our 
higher  education,  was  observed  on  the  30th 
ult.  The  ser\ices  in  this  city  consisted,  as 
usual,  of  some  union  meetings,  and  of  spe¬ 
cial  exercises  at  the  New  York  University, 
Rutgers  Female  College,  and  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  The  University 
students  were  addressed,  according  to  cus¬ 
tom,  by  an  alumnus  of  the  institution.  Rev. 
Dr.  Hopper  (1839),  the  active  and  success¬ 
ful  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  “  Church 
of  the  Sea  and  Land,”  on  Market  street. 
His  sermon  on  “  True  W’isdom,”  Job  xxviii. 
28,  was  very  forcible  and  appropriate.  The 
lady  students  at  Rutgers  listened  to  a  dis¬ 
course  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hutton  of  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  (Reformed),  the  worthy  son  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  Dr.  Hutton  of  this  city  ;  his  theme 
was  the  blessedness  of  Christian  piety,  and 
was  admirably  adapted  to  his  audience. 
At  Union  Seminary  the  religious  exercises 
appropriate  to  the  day  were  varied  by  gen¬ 
erally  gratifying  reports  from  very  many 
colleges  throughout  the  country,  regard¬ 
ing  their  spiritual  state.  Tiie  afternoon 
meeting  at  Madison  square  church  (Dr. 
Tucker’s)  was  large  and  very  interesting, 
several  of  our  leading  ministers  taking 
part.  Rev.  Dr.  Jessup  of  Syi’ia,  spoke  of 
the  Missionary  collies,  and  urged  the 
claim  of  the  students  in  those  institutions 
to  an  interest  in  our  prayers.  Chancellor 
Crosby  spoke  of  parental  responsibility  in 
the  choice  of  places  of  education  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Prof.  Hitchcock  and  Dr.  Bevan  also 
participated. 


THE  PEDESTRIAN  CRAZE. 

Mrs.  Anderson  lately  accomplished  a  re¬ 
markable  feat  in  Brooklyn.  She  walked 
twenty-seven  hundred  quarter-miles  in  as 
many  consecutive  quarter-hours,  taking 
all  her  food  and  sleep  meanwhile.  And 
the  last  quarter  was  made  in  the  shortest 
time.  It  was  an  unprecedented  feat  of 
endurance,  and  she  stood  the  terrible 
strain  very  well.  Thousands  went  to  see 
her  walk.  For  a  time  she  was  the  centre 
of  popular  attraction.  One  reason  of  Ibe 
interest  taken  in  her  was  the  fact  that 
while  she  walked  with  unusual  grace  and 
ease,  she  walked  in  a  truly  womanly  way, 
sometimes  singing  joyous  songs,  some¬ 
times  talking  to  visitors,  always  showing 
kind  feeling  and  radiating  good  humor. 
She  showed  what  tremendous  power  of 
endurance  there  is  in  even  a  woman’s  con¬ 
stitution.  And  she  also  showed  that  a 
cheerful  spirit  and  the  best  good-nature 
and  a  contagious  joyousness  may  coexist 
with  exertions  which  tax  the  system  to 
the  utmost  and  an  endurance  which  most 
people  would  find  insupportable. 

Mrs.  Anderson’s  achievement  has  at¬ 
tracted  a  good  deal  of  public  attention,  part¬ 
ly  because  there  seems  to  be  an  eruption  of 
pedestrianism  just  now.  Miss  Bertha  Von 
Hillern  has  performed  astonishing  pedes¬ 
trian  feats.  It  is  hard  to  tell  how  many 
walking  matches  have  come  off  since  the 
new  year,  and  a  walking  match  is  simply  a 
trial  of  strength  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
excuse  and  occasion  for  betting  on  the 
other.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  lost  and 
won  at  the  recent  match  in  this  city.  This 
species  of  gambling  is  as  bad  as  any  other, 
and  ought  to  be  discountenanced.  But  the 
walking  does  no  good  to  any  one.  The 
excessive  exercise  injures  and  strains  the 
system  when  it  does  not  break  it  prema¬ 
turely  down.  The  pedestrian  gets  a  few 
hundred,  or  perhaps  a  few  thousand,  dol¬ 
lars  in  return  for  months  of  weary  training, 
and  swollen  limbs  and  varicose  veins  and 
a  chronic  stiffening  of  the  joints  with  inter¬ 
nal  troubles  which  cannot  bo  cured.  The 
crowds  looking  and  applauding  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  him  as  a  spectacle.  Very  few  of 
the  spectatora  are  led  to  think  that  walk¬ 
ing  is  an  invaluable  exercise,  aud  to  resolve 
to  walk  a  half  dozen  miles  every  day.  Very 
likely  not  ten  of  the  women  who  crowded 
the  hall  to  see  Mrs.  Anderson’s  perform¬ 
ance  once  thought  that  an  hour’s  brisk 
walking  every  day  in  the  open  air  would 
improve  their  health  and  inci’ease  their 
strength  and  invigorate  their  minds.  They 
visited  an  exhibition.  It  was  a  novel  en¬ 
tertainment.  But  this  mania  of  pedestrian¬ 
ism  does  nobody  any  good.  In  fact  the 
rowing  which  attracts  so  much  attention 
and  about  which  so  much  noise  is  made, 
injures  ten  men  where  it  helps  one.  Row¬ 
ing  is  a  sort  of  epidemic  which  afflicts  the 
colleges  just  now,  distracting  attention 
from  studies  and  breaking  down  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  young  men  sent  there  to  get 
intellectual  training.  The  ball  clubs  which 
have  spasmodic  popularity ,may  possibly  be 
excused  on  the  groimd  that  they  serve  as 
safety-valves  for  the  escape  of  brute  force 
which  might  otherwise  be  spent  in  breaking 
skulls  or  committing  depredations  on  socie¬ 
ty  ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  persons  are  killed  or  maimed  for  life 
by  a  sport  which  does  no  good  to  anybody, 
and  opens  the  door  to  dangerous  excesses, 
^ysical  exercise  and  training  are  of  the 


utmost  importance ;  but  they  cannot  be 
got  vicariously  by  looking  at  a  pair  of  pe¬ 
destrians  trying  to  outstrip  each  other, 
nor  by  seeing  a  pair  of  human  brutes 
pound  each  other  to  pieces  in  a  prize  riug. 
Let  the  body  be  trained  to  the  utmost. 
Do  everytliiug  to  develop  its  strength, 
preserve  its  vigor,  aud  enhance  its  beauty. 
But  excess  of  exercise  is  as  bad  as  any 
other  excess.  The  body  dees  not  exist  for 
its  own  sake.  It  is  the  servant  of  the 
mind.  It  is  good  only  as  it  serves  beauti¬ 
ful  and  noble  and  generous  purposes.  To 
sacrifice  thought,  culture,  duty,  soul,  for 
the  sake  of  the  muscles  and  biceps,  that 
one  may  outwalk  a  horse  or  outrun  a  ves¬ 
sel  or  outlift  a  derrick,  is  a  species  of  in¬ 
sanity.  Exercise,  regular  and  vigorous 
and  cheerful,  canuot  be  urged  too  strong¬ 
ly  nor  taken  too  faithfully  ;  but  exercise 
merely  to  test  the  strength  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  is  an  invitation  to  incurable  disor¬ 
ders  and  premature  death,  while  exercise 
to  tempt  people  to  gamble,  is  a  wicked  per¬ 
version  of  human  powers  which  ought  to 
be  condemned. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  Catalogue  of  Princeton  Seminary 
sqts  forth  the  present  condition  of  that 
affluent  school  of  the  prophets  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way.  Its  Senior  Class  num¬ 
bers  31,  the  Middle  41,  and  the  Junior  42. 
Of  the  total  the  College  at  Princeton 
contributes  by  far  the  larger  number,  viz : 
38;  Lafayette  and  Worcester  come  next 
with  8  each,  and  Dalhousie  in  the  Domin¬ 
ion  follows  with  6,  which  is  exceedingly 
well  for  that  snowy  latitude.  As  to  States, 
Penusylvania  furnishes  22,  Ohio  17,  New 
Jersey  14,  New  York  11,  and  Illinois  7. 
The  able  Faculty,  here  named  in  the  order 
of  their  appointment,  is  composed  of  Drs. 
A.  T.  McGill,  W.  H.  Green,  J.  C.  Moffat, 
with  Dr.  C.  A.  Aiken  sandwiched  tAetwoeii 
the  brothers  C.  W.  and  A.  A.  Hodge.  The 
Rev.  J.  F.  McCurdy  instructs  in  Hebrew 
and  other  Oriental  languages,  aud  H.  W. 
Smith  in  elocution. 

A  special  coming  attraction  at  the  Sem¬ 
inary  will  be  “  The  L.  P.  Stone  Lectures 
for  1879  ”  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs.  They  will 
be  delivered  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  under  the  general  title  of  “  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux :  the  Times,  the  Man,  and 
His  Work.”  The  full  programme  is  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Tenth  Century:  the  day  of  darkneee. 
7:30  P.  M.,  Monday,  Feb.  17.— 2.  The  Eleventh 
Century:  the  reviving  life  and  promise.  12  M., 
Tuesday,  Feb.  18. — 3.  Bernard  in  his  personal 
characteristiuB.  7 : 30  P.  M.,  Monday,  Feb.  24.-4. 
Bernard  in  his  monastic  life.  12  M.,  Tuesday, 
Feb.  25.-5.  Bernard  as  a  Theologian.  7 : 30  P.  M., 
Monday,  March  3.-6.  Bernard  as  a  Preacher. 
12  M.,  Tuesday,  March  4.-7.  Bernard  in  his  Con¬ 
troversy  with  Abelard,  and  the  St^holastic  Philoso¬ 
phy.  7 : 30  P.  M.,  Monday,  March  10. — 8.  Bernard 
in  his  relation  to  the  public  affairs  of  Europe,  aud 
his  general  influence.  12  M.,  Tuesday,  March  11. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES.  j 

The  Orphan  Asylum  in  Florence  is  db- 
ing  a  most  beneficent  work,  as  some  of  our 
readers  know,  who  have  visited  the  insti¬ 
tution  while  travelling  in  Italy ;  and  all 
would  infer  from  their  knowledge  of  those 
who  are  officially  connected  with  it,  Mrs. 
George  P.  Marsh  being  at  the  head  of  its 
Executive  Committee  of  ladies.  The  work 
and  present  needs  of  this  Asylum  are  the 
subject  of  a  very  Interesting  letter  on  our 
second  page. 

The  question  of  marriage  with  a  deceas¬ 
ed  wife’s  sister  has  been  a  vexed  one  in 
Great  Britain,  though  the  propriety  of  the 
relation  has  been  settled  there  for  a  long 
time  by  most  respectable  precedent.  The 
Scottish  papers  have  of  late  been  occupied 
with  the  matter  again,  and  we  observe 
that  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  has  re¬ 
solved  to  petition  in  favor  of  it,  and  even 
the  Edinburgh  United  Presbyterian  Pres¬ 
bytery  has  recommended  the  Synod  to  de¬ 
clare  that  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s 
sister,  being  a  matter  in  regard  to  which 
the  law  of  Christ  is  the  law  of  liberty, 
such  marriages  shall  no  longer  be  a  bar  to 
membership  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  _ 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Cohen  Stuart, 
D.D.,  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  is  much  lament¬ 
ed  by  his  evangelical  brethren  of  that 
country.  He  is  favorably  remembered  in 
this  country,  especially  among  the  Reform¬ 
ed  churches,  as  a  delegate  to  the  New 
York  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
As  the  Secretary  of  that  organization  for 
Holland,  he  exerted  a  unifying  influence 
upon  the  churches  of  that  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  We  observe  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer  of  Irv¬ 
ington,  N.  Y^.,  and  Rev.  E.  G.  Porter  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.,  participated  in  the  recent 
annual  meeting  ot  the  British  Evangelica.1 
Alliance  held  in  London.  Dr.  Bliss  of  Con- 
sttintinople  was  also  present.  Rev.  Janies 
Davis,  long  the  Secretary  of  the  Britisti 
Society,  has  been  compelled  by  the  staU^ 
of  his  health,  to  retire  from  aetive  service. 

The  failure  of  Archbishop  Purcell  is 
more  disastrous  than  was  at  first  reported. 
The  trustees  appointed  to  receive  aud  au¬ 
dit  the  claims  of  depositors  in  his  savings 
(?)  bank,  have  already  received  evidences 
of  indebtedness  amounting  to  over  81,000,- 
000  exclusive  of  interest,  and  it  is  known 
that  all  of  the  claims  have  not  yet  been 
presented.  The  value  of  the  property 
placed  in  the  bauds  of  the  trustees  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  claims  is  estimated  at  8900,000, 
and  it  is  now  feared  that  the  scheme  to 
secure  the  depositoi-s  may  fail.  In  other 
words,  the  debts  of  the  aged  prelate  bid 
fair  to  greatly  exceed  his  available  astsets. 

The  Presbyterian  church  of  Mecklen-^^ 
burgh,  Schuyler  county,  N.  Y.,  has  a  comj 
m  union  set  which  they  would  be  gla^Co 
present  to  some  church  needing  and!  de¬ 
serving  such  a  gift.  The  Bev.  A,  O.  Pekou- 
bet  is  the  pastor. 


Southern  claims  have  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  in  and  out  of  Congress 
for  two  or  three  years.  The  bold,  defiant 
speech  of  General  Bragg  of  Michigan,  in 
which  he  declared  that  Northern  Demo¬ 
crats  would  not  go  with  a  South  solid  in 
plundering  the  National  Treasury,  had  a 
marked  effect.  It  was  followed  by  mild 
aud  moderate  speeches  from  Southern 
members,  in  which  they  distinctly  repu¬ 
diated  any  design  on  the  Treasury ;  they 
simply  presented  claims  as  a  matter  of 
duty  to  constituents.  There  are  doubtless 
just  claims  on  the  Government  for  losses 
sustained  by  Union  people  in  the  South 
during  the  war ;  but  it  is  unfortunately 
true  that  most  of  these  claims  are  held  by 
speculators  and  lobbyists,  and  their  pay¬ 
ment  would  enrich  sharpers,  and  shylocks, 
without  relieving  the  parties  who  suffered 
the  losses,  at  least  to  any  extent.  The 
matter  is  still  further  complicated  by  the 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between 
claims  that  are  legitimate  and  those  which 
are  unfounded,  without  including  in  the 
former  class  an  immense  number,  aggre¬ 
gating  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  Countless  Northern  claims 
would  at  once  spring  up  full-formed.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  nation  to  pay  for  all 
the  losses  sustained  and  all  the  sacrifices 
made  during  the  war ;  and  people  ought 
to  understand  that  they  hold  their  prop¬ 
erty  subject  to  perils  of  all  sorts,  and  rev¬ 
olutions  and  war  are  among  these  perils. 
Extreme  cases  of  injustice  and  suffering 
may  be  relieved,  but  even  these  cases 
should  be  treated  with  great  caution. 

A  course  of  popular  lectures  will  soon 
be  given  in  the  Thirteenth-street  Presby¬ 
terian  church  (Dr.  S.  D.  Burchard  pastor). 
The  Thirteenth-street  congregation  is  yet 
a  large  one,  and  the  church  was  probably 
never  more  useful  and  necessary  to  that 
vei’y  respectable  section  of  the  city,  than 
at  the  present  time.  The  people  who 
throng  its  pews  are  such  as  are  able  and 
willing,  even  in  hard  times,  to  pay  for 
their  sittings  ;  yet  they  are  not  the  class 
to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  at  the 
close  of  the  financial  year,  and  readily 
make  up  considerable  deficiencies.  Ra¬ 
ther,  we  should  say,  having  done  this  very 
tiling  for  several  consecutive  years,  their 
honored  pastor  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  partial  relief, 
and  accordingly  he  has  called  on  several 
of  the  good  friends  of  the  church,  who 
are  also  widely  known  as  popular  lectur¬ 
ers,  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Heartily  ac¬ 
quiescing,  the  following  course  of  lectures 
is  announced  ;  Feb.  11th,  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler  ; 
Feb.  18th,  A.  A.  Willits,  D.D.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  Feb.  25tli,  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman  ;  March 
4th,  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray.  Their  themes 
are,  respectively,  “What  I  Saw  iii  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Utah”;  “On  the  Wing,  or  a 
Summer’s  Flight  over  the  Sea  ”;  “  Reform- 
atoi’y  Forces  of  Christianity  ”;  and  “  Dea¬ 
cons;”  We  trust  that  this  effort  may  meet 
with  a  worthy  response  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  The  young  men  of  the  church  will 
do  well,  however,  to  second  the  excellence 
of  their  programme  by  a  worthy  effort  to 
dispose  of  their  tickets. 

The  name  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  so 
familiar  and  honored  in  our  earlier  litera¬ 
ture,  is  now  transferred  to  the  roll  of  the 
dead.  He  expired  at  his  home  in  Boston 
on  Monday  last,  Feb.  3d.  He  was  born  at 
Cambridge  on  Nov.  15, 1787,  and  was,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  more  than  ninety-one  years  old. 
For  a  long  period  he  had  been  living  in  re¬ 
tirement,  and  his  literary  reputation  has 
rested  upon  the  productions  of  his  earlier 
years.  These  works,  with  the  exception 
of  a  course  of  notable  lectures  on  Shakes¬ 
peare,  delivered  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
are  all  collected  in  two  volumes,  entitled 
“Poems  and  Prose  Writings,”  published 
in  1850.  Mr.  l)auu  has  outlived  most  of 
the  members  of  his  owu  immediate  fam¬ 
ily.  His  sou,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  who 
is  now  in  Paris,  engaged  upon  a  long-con¬ 
templated  treatise  on  International  Law, 
and  his  daugliter.  Miss  Charlotte  Dana, 
survive  him. 

Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  has  recently  had 
the  treat  of  a  course  of  lectures  by  Dr. 
Selah  Merrill,  on  Recent  Explorations  in 
the  East — in  part  a  portion  of  his  course 
at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  where 
they  drew  large  audiences.  Among  the 
subjects  discussed  were  these :  Palestine 
ill  the  Light  of  Modern  Researches  ;  Assy¬ 
rian  Discoveries,  as  Illustrating  the  Bible  ; 
Arab  Lite  in  the  Syrian  Desert ;  and  Ruins 
East  of  the  Jordan,  as  Illustrating  the 
Wealth  and  Populousness  of  that  Region 
in  Ancient  Times.  Dr.  Merrill  is  soon  to 
give  a  course  of  his  lectures  at  the  Pea¬ 
body  lustitute  iu  Baltimore. 

The  Congregationalist  notices  that  the 
will  of  the  late  ex -Congressman  Alexander 
De  Witt  of  Oxford,  Mass.,  is  hedged  about 
with  odd  provisions.  The  interest  of  81000 
is  to  be  used  to  keep  his  cemetery  lot  in 
order  a’ui  funiish  books  for  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Sunday-school ;  and  the  income  of 
82000  is  to  furnish  each  successive  year,  to 
all  inmates  of  the  poorhouse,  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  and  Christmas  Day  a  fine  dinner, 
to  include  turkeys,  oranges,  lemons,  pies, 
etc.,  and  the  residue  of  the  income  to  be 
paid  to  feeble,  indigent  women,  members  of 
the  church,  to  prevent  if  possible,  their 
ever  becioming  inmates  of  the  poorhouse. 
It  is  further  stated  that  the  Worcester 
Light  Infantry  were  to  receive  8500  by  this 
will,  in  case  they  should  voluntarily  attend 
his  funeral,  but  they  did  not,  and  so  lost  it. 

The  Judson  Society  of  the  Rochester 
(Baptist)  Theological  Seminary  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  course  of  seven  Missionary 
lectures  before  the  students,  from  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  their  own  denomination,  and 
others.  Rev.  Dr.  Ward  of  Geneseo  opened 
the  course,  week  before  last,  with  a  very 
instructive  lecture  on  the  Fegees. 


The  Free  Church  of  Italy  has  many 
friends  in  this  country,  and  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  fully  informfed  of  its  re¬ 
cent  prcigress  and  of  the  importance  of  its 
evangelistic  work,  the  Rev.  Antonio  Arrighi 
has  been  invited  to  make  an  address  at 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  under  the  influ¬ 
ential  auspices  elsewhere  more  fully  stated. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Stanton  of  Cincinnati 
sailed  for  Europe  a  few  days  since,  and  we 
trust  he  is  now  already  safe  on  the  other 
side.  He  proposes  to  remain  abroad  about 
a  year.  Meantime  our  readers  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  from  him  as  topics  of  interest 
and  moment  occur. 

We  arc  pained  to  hear  of  the  critical  ill¬ 
ness  of  our  friend  Mr.  Louis  Chapin  of 
Rochester.  He  is  suffering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  erysipelas  in  the  head.  That 
his  valuable  life  may  be  spared,  will  be  the 
prayer  of  a  wide  circle  of  Mends. 

The  Conference  Seminary  at  Cazenovia 
is  in  trouble  owing  to  an  indebtedness  of 
841,450.  On  Wednesday  of  last  week  a 
meeting  of  its  friends  was  held  in  that  vil¬ 
lage  to  devise  measures  for  its  relief. 
Either  its  creditors  must  exercise  leniency, 
or  funds  must  be  immediately  secured,  or 
it  must  fail.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  a  subscription,  to  be  presented  at 
a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  which  was  called. 
We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  effort  for  its 
preservation  will  be  successful 


BIBLE  REVISION. 

The  American  Committee  on  Bible  Re¬ 
vision  held  their  last  month’s  meeting  from 
Jan.  30  to  Feb.  1.  The  Old  Testament  Com¬ 
pany  began  the  first  revision  of  Minor 
Prophets.  The  New  Testament  Company 
resumed  the  last  revision  of  the  Gospels, 
and  completed  Matthew,  Mark,  and  the 
first  ten  chapters  of  Luke.  At  their  next 
meeting  they  expect  to  finish  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  Gospels,  and  to  send  the  results 
of  their  labor  to  the  British  Company. 

Bible  House,  New  York,  Feb.  1. 


A  GENUINE  WORK  OF  GRACE. 

Since  the  Week  of  Prayer  preaching  has 
been  maintained  almost  everj’  evening,  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday,  in  the  church  at  Brighton. 
No  special  interest  was  apparent  when  the 
year  opened,  but  the  evening  meetings  of  that 
week  were  increasingly  profitable  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  up  to  and  including  Saturday. 
The  following  Tuesday  evening  the  pastor 
commenced  preaching,  which  was  followed 
by  a  prayer-meeting.  This  continued  until 
Friday,  when  the  church  social  was  held  in 
the  chapel.  Similar  services  were  held  all 
the  evenings  of  the  next  week  up  to  Saturday. 
This  week  Monday  evening  was  again  omit¬ 
ted.  Friday  afternoon  the  preparatory  lec¬ 
ture  was  delivered,  and  the  church  social  at¬ 
tended  in  the  same  place  in  the  evening.  For 
the  first  few  ev^ings  of  preaching  no  mark¬ 
ed  indications  of  tb«.  divine  presence  appear¬ 
ed.  The  attendance  was  good,  ami  steadily, 
increased.  The  attention  was  unbroken,  and 
hopeful  indications  were  more  and  more  ob¬ 
servable.  After  awhile,  before  the  prayer¬ 
meeting  commenced,  an  invitation  was  given 
to  those  who  desired  Christians  to  pray  for 
them  to  rise.  A  few  responded.  Soon  some 
began  to  indulge  hope.  The  number  of  in¬ 
quirers  gradually  increased.  The  attendance 
kept  pace  with  the  growing  work,  until  now 
the  large  lecture-room  is  filled  to  repletion. 
The  roads  have  been  and  are  so  bad  that 
those  living  most  distant  cannot  attend,  but 
surprise  has  frequently  been  expressed  that 
so  many  seldom  or  never  seen  out  before  are 
now  thoughtful  hearers  of  the  Word ;  indeed, 
the  last  two  meetings  have  brought  all  class¬ 
es  of  the  people  together  beyond  anything 
ever  witnessed  in  former  years. 

Thus  far  the  meetings  have  been  charac¬ 
terized  1.  By  a  consciousness  that  God  has 
visited  his  people.  They  sit  together  in 
heavenly  places.  It  is  almost  as  though  they 
saw  him.  Thej’  do  feel  his  loving  hand  ten¬ 
derly  laid  upon  them.  Tliey  hear  his  still, 
small  voice.  Nor  is  tliis  conviction  produc¬ 
ed  by  the  strength  of  their  faith.  All  classes 
are  made  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  it. 
The  quiet  stillness,  the  solemn  silence  of  the 
place  is  most  impressive,  and  says  to  the 
awe-stricken  soul  “Lo!  God  is  here.”  As 
one  expressed  it,  “  It  was  so  still  I  was  fright¬ 
ened.”  He  has  come  in  answer  to  prayer. 
For  months  burdened  hearts  have  been  sup¬ 
plicating  this  blessing.  Especially  have  some 
of  the  godly  mothers  in  Israel  wrestled  for 
the  set  time  to  favor  Zion  to  come. 

2.  It  has  brought  to  light  the  existence  of 
a  religious  seriousness  and  work  of  grace  in 
some  minds  and  hearts  where  it  was  unknown 
and  unsuspected.  We  have  reason,  as  we 
look  back,  to  use  the  language  of  Jacob  at 
Bethel,  “Surely  the  Lord  [was]  in  this  place, 
and  I  knew  it  not.”  How  often  is  it  so,  and 
what  encouragement  does  this  fact  furnish  at 
all  times  to  special  personal  effort  for  the 
salvation  of  souls. 

3.  The  meetings  have  been  remarkably  free 
from  excitement  or  management  or  any  prom¬ 
inence  given  to  the  agency  God  uses.  The 
one  loading  desire  of  all  hearts  has  boon  “  let 
God  bo  luagnifled,  and  his  laborers  be  kept 
out  of  sight.”  There  liaveii’t  been  any  meas¬ 
ures  employed,  old  or  new.  The  message  of 
the  skies  to  the  perishing  has  been  spoken 
with  simplicity,  directness,  iu  all  fidelity  and 
affection,  relying  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
make  it  effectual  to  awaken,  renew,  and  sanc¬ 
tify  the  hearers.  The  meetings  have  been 
largely  left  to  take  the  shape  a  divine  guid¬ 
ance  should  give  them.  And  they  have  re¬ 
freshed  the  souls  of  the  weary,  and  kindled 
tlie  joy  of  the  sorrowful,  and  called  back  the 
wanderer,  and  set  the  idle  to  work,  as  well 
as  brought  salvation  to  the  lost.  Even  the 
pauses,  ordinarily  so  indicative  of  a  lack  of 
spiritual  life,  have  been  hallowed  moments 
testifying  to  an  overpowering  sense  of  the 
presence  of  God.  “  If  a  man  speak  surely  he 
shall  be  swallowed  up.”  The  general  feeling 
has  been  “Without  God  no  success;  with 
him  no  failure,”  and  this  has  caused  prayer 
to  abound,  and  correspoflding  effort  to  be  put 
forth,  but  In  a  measure  free  from  the  oppres¬ 
sive  burden  that  Is  usually  felt  at  such  times. 
There  has  been  in  exmreise  something  of  the 
faith  of  Jesus,  and  aa  entering  into  sympathy 
and  fellowship  wi^b  him  when  he  said  “All 
that  the  Father  gliireth  me  shall  come  to  me ; 


and  him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise 
ca.st  out.” 

4.  The  hymns  sung  have  been  the  old,  sub¬ 
stantial  hymns  of  our  childhood.  They  have 
furnished  all  the  variety  desired,  and  have 
given  expression  to  all  the  feelings  experi¬ 
enced.  “Show  pity.  Lord”;  “Stay,  thou 
insulted  Spirit,  stay”;  “Rock  of  Ages”; 
“Just  as  I  am”;  “My  faith  looks  up  to 
thee,”  and  two  or  three  score  of  similar  pre¬ 
cious  sacred  songs.  The  “  Hymnal  ”  has  not 
been  set  aside,  scarcely  supplemented. 

5.  The  socials  have  been  no  hindrance  to 
the  work,  but  a  positive  advantage.  It  has 
been  seen  that  the  enjoyment  of  religion  does 
not  diminish  our  social  pleasures ;  that  when 
most  conscious  of  fellowship  with  Jesus, 
most  under  a  divine  influence,  we  are  drawn 
toward,  rather  than  repelled  from,  our  friends 
and  neighbors.  And  then  the  large  attend¬ 
ance,  somewhere  from  100  to  120,  afforded  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  speak  a  thoughtful, 
kind  word  for  the  Master,  which  was  general¬ 
ly  improved.  Erroneous  views  have  been  cor¬ 
rected  and  prejudices  removed  as  piety  has 
been  made  to  appear  something  beside  de¬ 
votional  services,  and  to  enter  into  all  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  life  with  a  purifying,  elevating  pow¬ 
er.  The  extra  effort  has  led  to  a  higher  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  ordinary  means  of  grace, 
and  to  the  strengthening  of  all  the  ties  that 
bind  our  hearts  in  Christian  love. 

6.  Invaluable  assistance  has  been  rendered 
by  Rev.  H.  C.  Riggs,  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s. 
He  has  preached  three  evenings,  and  by  his 
clear,  discriminating,  and  earnest  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  most  appropriate  truth,  and  his 
tender,  fervent  prayers,  he  has  done  an 
amount  of  good  tliat  in  ordinary  circumstan¬ 
ces  would  have  required  the  labor  of  months. 
Apparently  the  meetings  have  but  just  com¬ 
menced;  the  last  was  altogether  the  best. 
They  are  never  continued  after  nine  o’clock, 
and  are  so  free  from  a  severe  tax  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  anything  calculated  to 
produce  a  reaction,  that  they  may  not  cease 
before  the  opening  of  Spring  calls  to  the  la¬ 
bors  that  then  become  imperative. 

Wyoming. 


mXf  enutrtfifis. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — Dr.  Joseph  R.  Mann  has  remov¬ 
ed  from  Princeton,  N.  J.,  to  111  West  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  New  York  city,  and  requests 
his  correspondents  to  address  him  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  place. 

New  Concord. — Rev.  Rufus  King,  principal  of 
the  Graded  School  at  Chatham  Village,  is  sup¬ 
plying  the  pulpit  of  the  Reformed  church  at 
New  Concord,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y. 

Syraense. — The  address  of  Rev.  Anson  G. 
Chester,  formerly  of  Dryden,  is  now  Syra¬ 
cuse,  No.  133  Lodi  street.  He  is  at  present 
supplying  the  Reformed  church  in  Chittenan- 
go,  where  he  has  a  full  congregation,  and 
where  a  good  work  is  quietly  going  on.  Seven 
persons,  including  all  the  members  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  family,  joined  at  the  last  communion, 
and  there  are  many  cases  of  thoughtfulness. 

A  consciousness  seems  to  pervade  the  com¬ 
munity  that  “the  Lord  is  in  this  place.” 

Lockport. — The  now  church  edifice  (Calvary) 
Vas  dedicated  tlie  last  Sabbath  aftgcnqoB  of— 
January.  Upon  the  lot  they  purchased  was  a 
schoolhouse.  This  they  fitted  up,  and  have 
used  until  now.  The  new  church  has  been 
built  in  front  of  it,  and  the  old  building  is 
used  as  a  Sabbath-school  room.  The  church 
is  of  brick,  with  comfortable  sittings  for  250 ; 
plainly,  though  neatly,  finished.  Both  rooms 
were  occupied  at  the  dedication,  at  least  500 
being  present.  The  platform  and  pulpit  were 
fittingly  decked  with  flowers.  Rev.  Mr.  Free¬ 
man,  pastor  of  the  First  church,  preached  an 
appropriate  sermon  from  Zach.  iv.  6 :  “Not 
by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.”  After  a  collection  the 
dedicatory  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Robert 
Norton  of  the  Second  Ward  church.  Rev.  E. 

P.  Marvin  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  which  has  attended  his  earnest  and 
self-denying  labors  to  establish  this  congre¬ 
gation,  and  the  cheering  prospects  of  future 
enlargement  and  usefulness. 

Watkins. — In  accordance  with  arrangements 
previously  made,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Wells  com¬ 
menced  Sunday  evening,  Dec.  Ist,  a  period  of 
extra  or  evangelistic  services  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  here,  preaching  every  evening, 
and  part  of  the  time  morning  and  evening, 
for  four  full  weeks,  which,  with  other  devo¬ 
tional  meetings  and  pastoral  and  practical 
Christian  work,  have  been  greatly  blessed  to 
the  conversion  of  souls  and  strengthening  of 
the  church.  The  manner  of  the  work  4nd 
style  of  the  preaching  was  to  reach  the  heart 
through  the  intellect  rather  than  the  emo¬ 
tional  sentiments,  and  the  results  are  strik¬ 
ingly  apparent  in  that  direction.  Already 
some  twenty-five,  among  them  two  lawyers 
and  one  editor,  have  united  with  the  church 
by  profession,  and  many  more  are  giving 
pleasing  evidence  of  spiritual  life. 

Canandaigua. — The  builders,  E.  AG.  G.  Hook 
A  Hastings  of  Boston,  Mass.,  have  lately  put 
a  very  fine  organ  into  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Canandaigua.  It  has  two  manuals  or  key¬ 
boards,  each  of  fitty-eight  notes  compass ;  a 
pedal  of  twenty-seven  notes ;  twenty  speak¬ 
ing  stops;  five  mechanical  and  four  pedal 
movements;,  and  one  thousand  and  ninety- 
eight  pipes. 

The  beautiful  design  aud  finish  of  the  black 
walnut  case,  as  also  the  tasteful  grouping 
and  decoration  of  the  pipes,  at  once  arrest 
and  satisfy  the  eye.  The  aim  of  the  buildera 
was  to  make  an  organ  simply  for  church  pur¬ 
poses,  and  hence  the  singular  smoothness 
and  purity  of  its  tone,  as  well  also  as  its  dig¬ 
nity  and  solidity.  May  any  other  congrega¬ 
tion  proposing  to  get  an  organ  select  as  skil¬ 
ful  and  faithful  hands  to  fashion  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

The  organ  stands  directly  behind  the  pul¬ 
pit,  on  a  platform  raised  a  little  higher  than 
the  one  of  the  pulpit,  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
railing  finished  in  black  walnut,  running  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  church.  This 
plan  demanded  tiiat  the  pulpit  be  brought 
forward  to  supply  the  needed  room,  and  thia 
change  to  the  front  required  corresponding 
alterations  right  and  left  in  that  end  of  the 
house ;  but  this  rearrangement,  and  especial¬ 
ly  the  organ  itself,  contribute  to  beautify  the 
place.  As  well  the  singers  as  the  player  on 
the  instrument  shall  be  there,  to  lead  the 
service  of  song  in  the  sanctuary,  that  all  the 
people  may  praise  the  Lord. 

A  concert  eminently  satisfactory  to  the 
large  audience,  was  given  on  the  evening  of 
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Jan.  28th,  with  Mr.  H.  Clarence  Eddy  of  Chi-  ] 
cago  as  organist,  assisted  by  favorite  singers 
from  Bochester ;  and  another  concert  on  the 
following  evening,  which  was  exclusively  in¬ 
strumental. 

Havana. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  Ha¬ 
vana,  N.  Y.,  is  to  celebrate  its  semi-centen¬ 
nial  anniversary  on  February  18, 1879.  A  cor- 
disd  invitation  is  extended  to  all  former  pas¬ 
tors  and  members  to  be  present  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  services.  Correspond  with  the 
pastor,  Bev.  John  Calms,  or  Bev.  8.  B.  Shearer. 

Lima. — This  important  pulpit  is  vacant, 
Bev.  H.  N.  Payne  having  received  a  call 
from  the  church  in  Oxford,  Chenango  county. 

A  special  meeting  of  Bochester  Presbytery 
has  been  called  for  Feb.  7th,  to  dissolve  the 
pastoral  connection,  and  dismiss  him  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Otsego. 

Bochester.— The  dally  meetings  commenced 
with  the  Week  of  Prayer  in  the  First  church, 
have  since  been  continued  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Bobinson  has  preached  at  each  ser¬ 
vice  to  an  attentive  and  serious  congregation 
that  has  Oiled  the  large  chapel.  A  delightful 
season  of  refreshing  has  been  enjoyed  in  the 
church,  and  many  have  been  awakened  and 
brought  to  Christ.  There  has  been  no  sen¬ 
sationalism,  no  resort  to  novelties,  but  a 
quiet  trust  in  simple  Gospel  truth,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  church  has 
been  greatly  blessed.  Formalism  has  given 
place  to  spirituality,  and  insensibility  to  ten¬ 
derness  of  heart,  and  worldliness  to  the  life 
and  power  of  godliness.  The  interest  is  on 
the  increase.  Last  Sabbath  thirty-three  were 
received  into  the  church,  twenty-six  on  pro¬ 
fession.  This  makes  the  number  added  the 
first  year  of  Dr.  Bobinson’s  pastorate,  sixty- 
eight;  forty-four  on  profession;  whieh  is  a 
larger  number  than  was  ever  before  received 
in  any  one  year,  with  possibly  a  single  excep¬ 
tion,  sinee  the  church  was  organized  sixty- 
four  years  ago. 

NKW  J£KS£Y. 

East  Orange. — A  notice  of  ameeting  held  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  East  Orange 
appeared  in  our  paper  under  date  of  Jan.  2. 
The  congregation  of  said  church  feeling  un¬ 
willing  to  consent  to  the  resignation  of  their 
pastor,  Bev.  J.  L.  Danner,  unless  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  held  another  meeting 
Jan.  15th,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  con¬ 
sult  with  Mr.  Danner  and  to  report  at  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting,  held  Wednesday  evening, 
Jan.  29th.  The  committee  unanimously  re¬ 
ported  that  they  could  see  no  way  of  avoid¬ 
ing  consent  to  Mr.  Danner’s  request  to  re¬ 
sign,  and  the  meeting  therefore  consented, 
giving  Mr.  Danner  an  immediate  vacation  of 
the  month  of  February,  and  six  months’  sal¬ 
ary  when  his  resignation  takes  effect,  next 
April. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hokendauqoa. — Bev.  James  A.  Little,  for  ten 
years  the  pastor  of  Hokendauqua  church,  has 
been  recently  delivering  his  entertaining  lec¬ 
ture  on  “  Ciourtshipand  Marriage  ”  at  Strouds- 
burgh,  Garbondale,  Ashland,  Hawley,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Femdale,  and  numerous  other  places. 

Danville. — The  Grove  cliurcli  (Bev.  W.  A. 
McAtee  pastor)  has  recently  cleared  off  a 
debt  of  over  $2,000  which  remained  on  its 
new  building  dedicated  tliree  years  ago. 
.JOesplte  the  -depression  .psevailirg  in  that 
community,  this  church  has  paid  over  $12,000 
on  its  new  house  of  worship,  besides  keeping 
its  ordinary  contributions  to  nearly  the  old 
mark. 

DELAWARE. 

Port  Penn. — This  church,  Bev.  S.  G.  Board- 
man  pastor,  had  an  addition  of  five  members 
on  profes.sion,  January  12. 

VIRGINIA. 

Vienna,  Fairfax  County. — There  is  at  present 
a  blessed  work  of  grace  going  forward  at  Falls 
Church,  six  miles  below  this  place.  The  meet¬ 
ings  are  union  meetings,  and  are  held  in  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Twenty-five  expressed 
anxiety  last  night,  and  twenty  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  M 

THE  CAROLINA8. 

B«v.  K.  G.  Johnson,  (colored,)  a  graduate  of 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Ladson  church,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.,  by  the  Fairfield  Presbytery,  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1878.  Firat,  prayer  by 
Mr.  McClure,  member  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Columlda;  sermon  by  Bev.  A. 
C.  McClelland  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  constitu¬ 
tional  questions  and  installation  by  the  mod¬ 
erator,  Bev.  W.  Eichardson;  charge  to  the 
pastor  by  Bev.  Dr.  Swift  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  ] 
charge  to  the  people  by  Bev.  Dr.  Mattoon  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  reading  of  hymn  by  Bev. 
W.  A.  Patton  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  prayer  by 
Bev.  Dr.  Mack,  pastor  of  the  white  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Columbia;  benediction  by 
the  pastor.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  was  a  most 
interesting  occasion,  the  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  white  and  colored,  mingling 
together  in  Christian  fellowship. 

W.  BICHABDSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

MICHIGAN. 

Beading.— The  Church  of  Beading  has  been 
supplied  the  present  year  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Boo- 
h4r  of  the  last  class  of  Auburn  Seminary,  and 
with  acceptance  and  success.  The  Lord’s 
Supper  was  administered  January  19th,  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Lockwood  of  Hillsdale,  Mr.  Boo- 
hdr  not  having  been  ordained  as  yet.  Nine 
persons  were  received  on  profession,  seven  of 
whom  were  heads  of  families,  and  five  were 
baptized.  Four  were  received  on  certificate 
from  other  chui'ches.  Three  new  elders  and 
one  deacon  were  elected  after  the  preparatory 
lecture  on  Saturday,  and  were  ordained  on 
Sunday  evening  in  connection  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  services.  I'he  congregations  were  full  all 
the  time,  nearly  every  seat  being  occupied, 
and  out  of  a  membership  of  seventy-five,  the 
average  attendance  at  the  prayer-meeting  is 
fifty.  All  seem  to  feel  that  the  outlook  was 
never  before  so  encouraging. 

EiUadale. — We  learn  that  the  Bev.  V.  LeBoy 
Lockwood  and  wife  are  to  celebrate  their  Sil¬ 
ver  Wedding  on  the  21st  of  February.  This 
will  afford  a  good  opportunity  for  their  many 
old  friends  and  parishioners  to  remember 
them. 

IOWA. 

Kaota. — Bev.  D.  V.  Smock,  a  well  known 
minister,  died  at  Keota,  Iowa,  on  the  31st  of 
December  last,  at  the  ripe  age  of  three-score 
years  and  ten.  He  preached  for  forty-five 
years — twenty-five  years  In  Iowa,  and  sixteen 
in  Keokuk  county. 

ILLINOIS. 

Islvidars. — The  First  Presbyterian  churck 
(Bev.  T.  C.  Easton  pastor)  has  been  holding 
meetings  since  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  a 
precious  revival  is  in  prc^ess.  The  prayer- 
room  is  filled  nightly  by  anxious  inquirers 


and  Christian  workers,  to  listen  to  the  ear¬ 
nest  appeals  of  the  pastor.  These  meetings 
are  resulting  in  the  renewed  consecration  of 
a  largo  number  of  tlie  membersliip  of  tlie 
church,  and  many  anxious  souls  have  found 
peace  in  believing. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Death  of  a  useful  Minister. — Tlie  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  has  lost  a  very  useful 
man  in  the  death  of  Rev.  A.  Flinn  Dickson 
of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  He  was  the  author  of 
“Plantation  Sermons,”  a  book  published  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  before 
the  war,  for  distribution  among  the  slaves. 
Within  the  past  few  months,  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  decision  of  the  committee  of  award, 
the  $500  Fletcher  prize,  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  subject  “The  Light,  is  it  Waning?”  be¬ 
ing  a  discussion  of  the  present  aspect  and 
position  of  Christianity  and  the  essential 
means  for  its  promotion,  was  accorded  to 
Prof.  Dickson.  He  was  very  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  condition  of  the  colored  people,  and 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  the  head  of 
the  only  institution  in  the  South  founded  by 
the  Southern  Church  for  the  education  of  the 
Freedmen.  He  had  recently  entered  upon 
this  work  with  great  earnestness  and  hope¬ 
fulness. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Mew  York. — It  is  announced  that  the  Bev. 
George  H.  Hepworth,  the  laborious  and  be¬ 
loved  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples, 
has  found  it  necessary  to  his  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  to  take  a  long  vacation.  This  will  begin 
the  coming  Summer,  and  in  order  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  some  lines  of  study,  may  be  protracted 
for  several  years  in  Europe.  In  writing  to  the 
Congregationalist,  Dr.  Clapp  explains:  “The 
simple  truth  is  that  even  liis  stalwart  frame 
cannot  much  longer  bear  tlie  load  he  has 
been  carrying  for  six  years,  and  he  must  re¬ 
cuperate  by  rest  and  change  of  occupation,  or 
soon  give  up  work  altogether.  The  wonder 
is  that  he  could  so  long  carrj*  on  that  enter¬ 
prise  under  a  crushing  debt  of  $186,000  at  the 
first,  with  very  few  men  of  means  to  whom 
he  could  look  for  the  running  expenses  and 
interest  on  the  debt.  The  expenses  have 
been  met,  and  the  debt  brought  down  to 
some  $85,000 ;  but  at  a  fearful  hazard  to  the 
pastor.” 

Brooklyn. — Meantime  another  large  cliurch, 
the  Central  Congregational  (Dr.  H.  M.  Scud- 
der’s),  is  increased  in  prosperity.  Of  the 
$64,000  which  was  its  entire  debt,  $60,000  liad 
been  jiaid  in  a  fortnight  ago,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  its  financial  year  (Feb.  1st)  closed 
with  the  whole  wiped  away. 

Bevivals. — An  unusal  religious  interest  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  Tower  Hill  Church  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.  About  thirty  give  evidence  of  conver¬ 
sion.  Revival  Interest  follows  the  Week  of 
Prayer  in  the  churches  at  Cromwell  and  Gold¬ 
en  Prairie,  Kan. 

Rev.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  was  installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Park  Church,  Norwich,  Jan.  22. 
The  sermon  was  by  his  brother.  Rev.  Edward 
W.  Bacon  of  New  London;  right  hand  by 
Rev.  Wm.  S.  Palmer  of  the  Second  Church ; 
charge  and  prayer  of  installation  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon  of  Now  Haven.  The  venera¬ 
ble  father  gave  neither  a  second  sermon,  nor 
a  lecture  on  pastoral  theology;  his  address 
was  more  of  the  nature  of  a  brief  comprehen¬ 
sive  commitment  of  the  church  to  his  son  as 
its  pastor  and  teacher.  He  occupied  nearly 
half  of  his  time  in  deliberately  reading  some 
five  or  ten  verses  from  the  “  aged  Apostle  to 
one  who  was  to  him  as  a  son,”  reading  of  the 
“  faith  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother 
and  thy  mother,  and  I  am  pereuaded  in  thee 
also.”  The  charge  was  peculiarly  tender  and 
fitting. 

Dr.  Daniel  March  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church,  Woburn,  Mass.,  on 
the  evening  of  Jan.  22.  Dr.  March  was  pastor 
of  this  church  from  1856  to  the  year  1862,  when 
he  came  to  be  pastor  of  the  Cllnton-street 
Presbyterian  church,  Philadelphia.  His  re¬ 
turn  and  hearty  welcome  to  his  former  charge 
must  be  considered  as  an  unusual  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  worth.  A  large  council  was  call¬ 
ed  to  the  installation,  and  it  is  said  that  nine 
who  joined  in  the  exercises  were  classmates 
of  Dr.  March  at  Yale,  and  previous  to  the  ex¬ 
ercises  they,  at  his  invitation,  dined  with 
him  in  remembrance  of  old  times.  The 
church  at  Woburn  is  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years  old,  and  Dr.  March  was  the  tenth 
pastor,  returning  to  it  now  as  the  fourteenth. 
We  wish  both  him  and  his  people  true  pros¬ 
perity. 

Improved  Finances. — Since  the  adoption  of 
the  weekly  offering  plan  by  the  Prospect- 
street  church  in  Cambridge  (Dr.  Hoyt’s),  the 
contributions  have  amounted  In  eleven  months 
to  $3,676,  or  about  double  the  collections  of 
the  previous  year.  It  has  been  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  continue  the  plan. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Glen,  N.  Y. — Rev.  J.  P.  Dysart  has  resigned 
his  charge  of  this  church,  to  take  effect  June 
1st.  During  the  four  years  of  the  pastorate 
of  Mr.  Dysart,  who  is  a  young  man  of  energy 
and  an  able  preacher,  his  ministrations  have 
been  attended  with  signal  success,  as  indica¬ 
ted  by  the  fact  that  there  have  been  105  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  membership,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  on  confession,  increasing  the  member¬ 
ship  from  66  to  154.  Besides  this,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  hard  times,  $2,300  has  been  rais¬ 
ed  to  remove  an  old  indebtedness,  and  $600 
for  repairs.  The  church  we  learn  is  in  a  fine 
condition,  and  the  Sunday-school  during  Mr 
Dysart’s  pastorate  has  been  exceedingly  fiour- 
ishiag.  With  this  record  and  the  cordial 
feeling  that  exists  between  the  pastor  and  the 
people,  there  is  general  regret  that  he  feels 
impelled  to  tender  his  resignation. — Intelli¬ 
gencer. 

BAPTIST. 

Massachusetts. — The  number  baptized  in  the 
r^ular  Baptist  churches  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  the  past  year,  was  1,777,  against  3,365 
the  preceding  year.  Only  in  North  Adams, 
Springfield,  and  three  or  four  of  the  church¬ 
es  in  Boston,  have  the  additions  been  unusu¬ 
ally  large ;  though  there  have  been  good  ao- 
eessions  In  some  other  places.  The  dismis¬ 
sions  and  additions  by  letter  almost  exactly 
balance  each  other— 1,361  and  1,377.  A  few 
churches  have  been  “house-cleaning,”  and 
have  erased  large  numbers  of  names — nota¬ 
bly  Pittsfield,  which  has  erased  80,  and  come 
down  to  599 ;  and  Second  Lawrence,  which 
has  erased  152.  The  only  new  church  is  the 
Trinity  of  East  Boston.  Three  houses  of 
worship  have  been  dedicated,  besides  the 
temple  and  chapel  at  Oak  Bluffs.  Eight  min¬ 
isters  have  been  ordained.  The  average  age 
of  the  ministers  who  have  died  is  sixty-six 


years.  As  to  pastoral  settlements,  those 
which  date  back  of  1870  number  only  twenty- 
one  ;  back  of  1668,  only  ten. 

METHODIST, 

Mexico. — Rev.  C.  W.  Drees  of  the  Methodist 
mission  in  Mexico,  wlio  hits  been  in  charge 
of  the  work  in  Puebla  city,  lias  been  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Bishop  Merrill  to  the  superintendency 
of  all  the  Methodist  missions  in  tliat  coun¬ 
try.  He  succeeds  Dr.  William  Butler,  whose 
resignation  takes  effect  at  the  close  of  the 
annual  meeting,  which  began  Jan.  16. 


FREE  (  HURFH  OF  ITALY. 

New  York,  Jan.  27,  1879. 

Bev.  ANTONIO  ARBIOBI : 

Dear  Sir;  Believing  that  the  Information  you  pOMeeea 
In  relation  to  the  Free  Church  of  Italy,  of  which  you 
are  the  duly  accredited  repre.sentative  to  America,  is 
of  great  interest  to  the  public,  we  propose  to  you  that 
you  deliver  a  Lecture  or  Address  on  the  subject,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may  be  convenient. 

Waiting  your  answer,  we  are,  very  truly  yours, 
William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  Boswell  D.  Hitchcock.  D.D., 
J.  O.  Holland,  Waldo  Hutchins, 

W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  W'.  J.  Tucker,  D.D. 

Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  8.  B.  Schleffelln, 

Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  James  Anderson, 

Lawson  Valentine,  F.  H.  Marling, 

Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 


Noah  Brooks, 

B.  8.  8torrs,  D.D., 

8.  D.  Burchard,  D.D., 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D., 
Ourdon  Burchard, 
Whltelaw  Held, 

8amuel  H.  Virgin, 

John  Gilsey, 

Charles  P.  Pierce, 

L.  M.  Bates, 


the  property  in  which  we  worshipped  and  dwelt 
to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Their  Majesties,  since  the  utb'mpt  on  their  lives 
in  Naples,  have  most  cordially  received  the  evan¬ 
gelists  of  various  towns,  inquired  into  the  details 
of  their  missions,  and  wished  them  all  success  in 
their  Christian  endeavors. 

The  telegrams  from  our  evangelization  (commit¬ 
tees  and  our  evangelical  churches,  congratulating 
their  Majesties  on  their  escape  from  the  hand  of 
the  assassin,  have  been  most  promptly  and  heart¬ 
ily  answered. 

And  now  I  close  by  thanking  you,  dear  Chris¬ 
tian  friends,  for  all  your  kindness  to  Italy. 

The  times  are  bad,  and  next  year  will,  I  fear,  be 
one  of  trial ;  but  my  humble  prayer  is  that  God 
would  give  to  his  own  workmen  here  daily  broad, 
and  he  has  ever  answered  it ;  and  I  have  always 
had  “  Jehovah-jir(;h  ”  at  the  top  of  my  cash-book, 
and  God  has  stood  true  to  his  name. 

Wishing  you  all  the  compliments  of  the  season, 
I  am,  ever  yours,  sincerely, 

(Signed)  .John  K.  McDoduaix. 


Andrew  C.  Armstrong, 

Lewis  E.  Jackson, 

G.  L.  8hearer, 

W.  W.  Band, 

John  8tcveuson, 

J.  8hoemaker, 

T.  8.  Ormtston, 

Nathaniel  W  Conckllng, 

W'alter  Carter, 

E.  P.  Dutton, 

Charles  8.  Bobinson,  D.D.,  Clark  Bell, 

Morris  K.  Jessup,  Charles  P.  Bush,  D.D. . 

Thomas  8.  Hastli'gs,  D.D.,  Philip  8chatr,  D.D., 

Bob’t  Bussell  Booth,  D.D.,  Henry  M.  Baird, 

Edward  L.  Clark,  Davis  B.  Coe, 

B.  L  Larromore,  Edward  W.  Gilman, 

Boswell  8mith,  E.  L.  Cbamplln, 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  M.  Ayres. 

W'.  Ormlston,  D.D., 

ME.  AEBIGHI'8  KEPLY. 

New  York,  Jan.  31st. 

Genllemm:  I  thankfully  accept  your  kind  invitation 
to  deliver  a  public  Address  In  behalf  of  the  Free 
Christian  Church  at  Italy,  and  will  speak  on  the  night 
and  at  the  place  that  you  may  have  the  kindness  to 
designate.  1  have  the  honor  to  bo,  yours  very  truly, 
ANTONIO  ABBIOHI. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Rev.  Antonio  Arrighi  will 
speak  in  the  Broadway  Tubernatde  on  Sunday 
evening,  February  9th.  He  will  l>e  introduced  by 
the  pastor,  Dr.  Taylor. 

Chlesa,  Scozzosc,  Florence,  Dec.  20,  1878. 
Dear  Christian  Friends,  I  think  it  well  to  send 
you  a  few  notes  of  a  very  happy  Autumn’s  work, 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  deepen  your  interest  in 
the  future  of  Italy. 

We  had  a  delightful  meeting  here  in  Octol>er,  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Italian  Church. 
The  marked  feature  was  the  peace  and  concord 
that  prevailed.  All  the  reports  given  in  showed 
progress. 

Shortly  after  that  I  presided  in  Rome  at  the 
solemn  reopening  of  the  college  of  tlie  Free  Italian 
Church,  with  sixteen  students,  other  three  study¬ 
ing  presently  under  one  of  our  evangelists  in  the 
south.  There  are  fouV  teachers  in  the  theological 
and  three  In  the  undergraduate  department. 
Gavazzi  was  the  <‘bief  speaker,  and  all  the  heads 
of  Italian  missions  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 
The  college  has  cost  us  much  money  and  energy, 
but  it  is  worth  them  all,  for  here  is  the  future  of 
our  work,  and  of  much  more  than  the  work  of  the 
Free  Italian  Church. 

Thereafter  I  had  a  run  to  tlie  extreme  south  of 
Italy,  and  spent  ten  days  among  the  young  native 
churches  of  Bari,  Gramo,  Mottola  Tavanto,  Koua 
Imperiale,  etc.,  the  Rev.  Spence  of  Gulashiels 
kindly  occupying  my  pulpit  for  a  Sabbath.  I  was 
greatly  delighted  with  my  visit.  What  a  splendid 
climate  in  those  southern  regions,  with  the  cotton 
and  the  liquorice  plants,  and  all  manner  of  fruit 
trees  growing  in  the  ojien  field  I 
And  how  white  the  fields  are  unto  harvest,  when 
once  wo  have  a  number  of  able  and  devoted  evan¬ 
gelists  to  send  out  I  At  Roua  three  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  listened  to  me  attentively  for  two  hours,  and 
among  them  were  all  the  authorities  and  town 
councillors  and  heads  of  families.  The  whole 
town  is  for  the  Gospel.  Pity  that  I  cannot  get  the 
other  £100  needed  to  complete  their  cliurch  build¬ 
ing  in  this  commercial  crisis  both  in  Italy  and  at 
home. 

My  wife’s  l>azaar,  held  annually  in  our  drawing¬ 
room  on  behalf  of  the  Florentine  Evangelical  Ital¬ 
ian  School,  brought  in  £70  three  weeks  ago,— a 
goodly  sum  considering  the  bad  times.  I  also  re¬ 
ceived  that  week  £50  for  a  soup-kitchen  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  tickets  for  bread,  meat  and  plain  dinners, 
which  our  Scotch  Church  has  been  led  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  on  behalf  of  the  underfed  and  starving  people 
of  Florence.  Several  of  our  members  have  done 
noble  things  in  this  direction  already,  but  as  a 
church  we  felt  bound  to  take  action,  and  our 
method  of  procedure  has  become  very  popular, 
and  is  considered  the  wisest  and  safest  way  of 
reaching  and  helping  the  prevailing  misery.  Sir 
James  Hudson,  the  English  consul,  American  and 
English  clergymen,  and  the  general  public  are  now 
purchasing  and  using  our  tickets.  With  the  free 
gifts  I  have  received,  packets  of  tickets  have  t)een 
given  to  British  and  Italian  residents  of  all  per¬ 
suasions,  to  be  distributed’ judiciously  among  the 
real  poor  who  come  under  their  notice,  so  that 
this  unsecturian  charity  is  wrought  from  many 
centers.  The  soup-kitchen  and  the  ticket  system 
will  be  carried  on  and  enlarged  according  as  the 
means  are  supplied.  While  I  now  write  there  is 
handed  to  me  a  most  kind  letter  of  thanks  in  the 
name  of  the  City  of  Florence,  written  by  the  Royal 
Delegate  Relchlin— for  we  have  no  town-council  at 
present— who  has  privately  heard  of  our  efforts. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Intermissionary  Con¬ 
ference,  of  whieh  I  am  President,  was  held  in  my 
study  two  weeks  ago.  The  various  heads  of  Ital¬ 
ian  missions  discussed  a  variety  of  subjects  in  a 
most  brotherly  way,  lunched  and  dined  with  us, 
and  in  the  evening  we  invited  all  the  evangelists 
of  Florence  and  other  friends  to  salute  the  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Conference.  Is  not  this  progress  ? 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Government, 
through  its  ministry  of  education,  lately  voted  an 
annual  grant  of  390  francs  to  the  schools  in  Rome 
of  the  Free  Italian  Church,  and  we  hope  their 
promise  will  soon  be  redeemed  of  granting  recog 
nition  to  the  Free  Italian  Church  as  a  model  cor¬ 
poration,  capable  of  holding  funds  and  property 
in  its  own  name  and  for  evangelistic  purposes.  It 
was  promised  us  at  the  reopening  of  Parliament, 
but  you  will  have  noticed  that  a  change  of  Minis¬ 
try  has  taken  place,  which  will  cause  delay. 

I  preached  and  presided  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  in  Genoa,  at  the  ordination  of  a  young  min 
Ister  for  Cyprus,  and  took  occasion  to  visit  the 
church  at  Turin,  and  to  inspect  the  Desanitis 
schools,  now  under  our  charge,  and  also  to  spend 
a  day  at  Milan,  where  such  an  extension  of  our 
work  has  taken  place,  that  notwithstanding  the 
low  state  of  our  funds,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
hire  another  place  of  worship,  in  which  I  preach 
ed  to  three  hundred  people. 

As  one  of  a  deputation  of  ten  foreign  residents 
In  Florence,  I  had  the  pleasure  lately  of  receiving 
the  young  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  on  their  arrival 
at  the  station  here,  and  also  of  conversing  with 
them  at  the  Pitti  palace,  on  the  following  day. 
The  Queen  spoke  to  me  in  excellent  English,  with- 
ont  the  slightest. foreign  accent.  The  King  was 
greatly  pleased  when,  in  his  own  tongue,  I  inform¬ 
ed  him  that  I  had  had  the  pleasure  seventeen 
years  ago  of  similarly  receiving  his  great  father 
at  the  station,  when  be  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Florence  as  King  of  Italy ;  that  every  Lord’s  day 
these  twenty-one  years  we  had  prayed  for  the 
King,  and  now  for  the  Queen  of  Italy,  for  their 
son  and  their  advisers,  and  for  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  and  also  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  reign  had  been,  in  January  last,  to  af¬ 
fix  his  signature  to  the  royal  decree,  transferring 


Baberb— Ladba  Pabdee,  wife  of  Levi  8.  Barker, 
of  paralysis  of  the  nerves,  at  her  home  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  on  Saturday,  Jan.  18th,  1879.  8he 
was  liorn  in  Prattsburg,  8teul)en  county,  N.  Y., 
Dee.  Ist,  1813,  was  married  Feb.  21, 1833,  and  mov¬ 
ed  to  Batavia,  where  slie  lived  until  1860,  when 
she  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  After  living  in 
this  beautiful  village  fifteen  years,  she  made  Ann 
Arbor  her  home,  where  she  continued  to  live  till 
her  death.  Mrs.  Barker  united  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  soon  after  her  marriage,  and  was 
through  all  these  long  years  cheerted  and  strength¬ 
ened  daily  by  her  abiding  faith  in  Christ,  and  in 
His  power  and  willingness  to  fulfil  all  the  precious 
promises  given  in  God’s  Word.  This  faith  was  her 
constant  su[)port  in  all  the  trials  of  life,  and  de¬ 
parted  not  from  her  in  the  hour  of  death,  l>ut  was 
as  sweet  to  her  in  her  last  moments  as  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  God.  H(‘r  remains  were  taken  to  Kalama¬ 
zoo  on  the  *22d,  and  interred  in  its  beautiful  cem¬ 
etery.  c.  A.  8. 

Btevenh — At  his  residence  near  Plymouth,  Mich., 
on  Wednesday  morning,  Jan.  15th,  1879,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  Amos  Stevens,  formerly  of  De¬ 
troit,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  for 
many  years  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  (!hur(!h, 
and  died  peacefully  in  the  idessed  hope  of  the 
Gospel. 

Gbidley— In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  January  4,  1879, 
Harmony  Luce,  wife  of  the  late  Frederick  Grid- 
Icy  of  the  same  place.  • 


Notfres* 


The  Presbytery  of  Troy  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  In  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  church,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  oil  Monday,  Feb.  17th,  at  71  P.  M. 

WM.  IBVIN,  8tated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Albany  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  metdlng  In  the  Second  Pri'shytcrlau  church, 
Amsterdam  village,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  11th,  at  71  P.  M. 

J.  N.  CROCKEB,  Stated  Cierk. 


SOCRATES: 

A  Translation  of  the  Apotogif,  Crito, 
and  Tarts  of  the  Tha-do  of  Plato. 

An  Introduction  liy  Prof.  W.  W.  Goodwin  of 
Harvard  Univereity.  With  two  vignettes 
of  Socrates  and  Plato.  1  vol.,  12uio,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $1.50. 

“  The  translation,  although  uot  claimlug  to  be  lit¬ 
eral,  could  hardly  be  bettered,  and  the  words  of  the 
philosopher  are  clothed  In  the  purest,  simplest,  and 
most  expressive  English.  Barely  has  a  work  been 
translated  from  the  Greek  that  so  faithfully  preserved 
the  spirit  of  the  original.*’— Boston  Courier. 

“  The  translation  is  supremely  g(X>d,  rendering  the 
original  into  pure,  simple,  direct,  and  lucid  English. 
Such  a  translation  as  is  here  offered  makes  the  r(!ad- 
Ing  of  the  original  well-nigh  superfluous.’’— N.  Y. 
Evening  Post. 

The  above  book  /or  mle  by  all  bookeellere.  or  will 
»enl,  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  Publislieis, 
Nos.  743  and  746  Broadway,  New  York. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

tVlLL  PTBLISH,  FEB.  it. 


GOETHE  AND  SCHILLER. 

THEIB  LIVES  AND  WORKS.  Including  a  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Faust.  By  Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen  of  Cornell 
University.  One  volume,  12mo,  cloth,  $2. 

“  Professor  Boyes(>u’s  study  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
is  a  noteworthy  addition  to  three  distinct  departments 
of  his  subjeifir— the  biographer’s,  the  Interpreter’s, 
and  the  commentator’s.  It  combines  a  review  of 
Goethe’s  life  and  work,  which  takes  In  all  that  long 
biographical  research  has  furnished  as  to  the  facts — 
with  a  crlti(»l  examination  of  his  writings  that  give 
us  the  cream  of  the  German  ‘Goethe  llteratui e,’ as 
well  as  the  fruits  of  Professor  Boyesen’s  own  scholai- 
shlp.  The  essay  on  Schiller  Is  hardly  less  minute 
than  that  on  the  great  master.  The  volume  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  aid  and  approval  of  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor, 
and  Is  likely  long  to  remain  the  best  American  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  study  of  the  two  great  Germans.’’ 

II. 

The  Origin  and  Grnwth  nf  Religion, 

.4s  illnstratd  by  thd  Religions  of  India. 

By  F.  Max  Hulleb.  I  vol.,  crown  8vo.  $2  60. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  lectures  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Hibbert  fund  at  the  instance 
of  a  number  of  eminent  F.nglish  divines  and  laymen, 
who  urge  that  a  ’’  Lecture  ’’  be  established  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  provision  for  the  free  consideration  of  unsettled 
problems  In  theology,  by  scholars  competent  to  deal 
with  them.  The  (ximparative  study  of  the  religions 
of  mankind  Is  a  favorite  theme  with  Prof.  MUller,  and 
in  this  special  department,  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Aryans  of  India,  he  has  scarcely  a  rival.  There  is  no 
retelling  of  old  tales,  but  from  the  outset  the  reader 
is  brought  Into  (xintact  with  a  master  mind,  and  Is 
carried  along  as  well  by  the  clearness  and  elegance  of 
the  style,  as  by  the  freshness  and  vigor  with  which 
the  subject  Is  treated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  all  earnest  and 
thoughtful  minds. 

III. 

ST.  PAUL  AT  ATHENS. 

By  OHABLES  8HAKE8PEABE,  B.A.  With  a  Preface  by 
Canon  Farrar,  D.D.  One  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,  $1.26. 

This  volume  considers  the  relations  of  Christianity 
to  some  aspects  of  modern  thought,  and  has  received 
among  others,  the  endorsement  of  Canon  Farrar,  who. 
In  a  preface  which  he  contributes,  says ;  “  They  are 
the  work  of  one  who  Is  competent,  by  learning  and 
culture,  to  deal  with  the  suhji'cts  of  which  he  speaks; 
and  of  one  who.  In  the  fairness  and  moderation  of  bis 
tone,  has  tried  to  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of  that 
great  apostle  of  whom  he  Is  writing.” 


*  The  above  book$  for  tale  by  all  bookteUert,  or  will  be 
tent,  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCIEIBNEK’S  SONS, 

Nos.  743  &  746  Broadway,  New  York. 
PHIRTY-FOURTH 

A  mmol  statement 


A  Most  Charming  Series ! 

THE  LIFE  OF 

Washington  Irving 

being  the  firat  volume  of  a  series  of  Popular 
Biographies  of 

GREAT  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 

by  Prof.  David  J.Hill  of  Lewlsburg  University,  author 
of  ’’Rhetoric  and  Composition,”  and  “Science  of 
Rhetoric.”  One  vol.,I6mo,  ‘250  pages,  elegantly  bound, 
with  steel-plate  likeness  of  Irving.  Price  $1. 

The  Life  of  William  Culleu  Br.yaiit. 

The  Second  of  the  Series,  will  be  ready  very 
soon. 

Prof.  Hill  is  a  master  of  (ximpact,  vigorous,  and 
brilliant  writing,  and  will  give  In  each  volume  a  per¬ 
sonal,  literary,  and  anecdotal  biography  of  one  of  the 
leading  American  Authors.  The  very  low  price  at 
which  these  biographies  are  published,  and  the  thor¬ 
ough  manner  in  which  they  have  been  prepared, 
must  render  them  popular  to  thousands  who  have 
not  time  to  read  the  elaborate  and  expensive  Lives  of 
these  great  men  heretofore  published. 


Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price. 

SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 

New  York. 

NELSON  &  PHILLIPS 

Have  recently  Issued  a 

Libiaiy  of  BiliM  and  Theological 
Liteiatnio. 

Edited  by  Drs.  CROOKS  and  HUKNT. 
VOLUME  I.  NOW  BEADY, 

Being  an 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Hy  Rev.  HENRY  M.  HARMAN,  D.D., 

of  Dickinson  College. 

8vo.  Pp.  738 . $4 

This  volume,  the  first  to  appear  of  the  above  named 
library.  Is  from  original  sources,  and  (x>ntalns  the 
latest  literature  of  Its  subject.  It  discusses  carefully 
the  text,  genuineness,  and  authenticity  of  each  book 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  is  especially  full 
upon  the  controversies  relative  to  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Gospel  of  8t.  .Tohn.  It  will  be  an  Indispensable 
work  to  every  travelling  minister,  and  valuable  to  all 
students  of  Scripture.  In  size  it  Is  a  large  octavo  of 
738  pages.  Copious  Indexes  direct  the  reader  to  every 
Important  topic  or  author  noticed. 

New  Edition,  containing  Topical  Index. 

The  People’s  Commentary 

By  AMOS  BINNEY, 

Author  of  the  “Theological  Compend  Improved.” 

I2mo . $8 

Including  Brief  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  with 
Copious  Eeferences  to  Parallel  and  Illustrative  Scrip¬ 
ture  Passages,  designed  to  assist  Bible  Students  and 
Common  Readers  to  understand  the  Meaning  of  the 
Inspired  Word.  With  an  Introduction  by  Daniel 
Steele,  D.D., author  of  “Love  Enthroned,”  and  “Com¬ 
mentary  on  Joshua,”  etc. 

For  the  last  six  months  of  this  year  It  will  he  an  in¬ 
valuable  help  to  those  who  study  the  International 
Lemons,  as  it  covers  all  of  the  ground  in  the  lessons. 

Christian  Life  and  Practice  in  the  Early  Chnrch. 

By  E.  DK  PRES8EN8E,  D.D. 

. . $1.76 

It  being  the  fourth  and  last  volumes  of  “  Early 
Years  of  Christianity.” 

Miie-Stoaa  Papers  on  Christian  Progress. 

(DoctrinAl,  Ethical,  and  Experimental.) 

By  DANIEL  STEELE,  D  D. 

. . 

NELSON  &  PHILLIPS, 

fl05  Broadway,  New  York. 


LIFK  INSURMCE  OOMPANV, 

NEW  ABE,  N.  J. 


LEWIS  C.  GROVER,  Presidcut. 


STATEMENT,  Jaiiuarj  1,  1879. 

Premiums  received  In  1878 . $4,044,271  05 

Interest  received  In  1878 .  ’2,018,960  63 


Balance,  January  1, 1878 . 


$6,063,240  68 
32,262,129  96 


•.38, 315, .370  64 

EXPENDITURES  IN  1878. 

Claims  hy  death . $1,762,269  60 

Endowments  and  Annuities .  652,002  33 

Surrendered  Policies .  1,064,334  60 

Dividends  or  Return  Premiums .  1,487,596  09 

(Paid  Policy  Holdebs,  •4,956,101  4’.:.; 

Commissions  and  Agency  Expenses . 

Medical  Bhtamlners’  Fees . 

Printing,  Advertising,  Postage  and  Ex¬ 
change,  Salaries,  and  UOlce  and  Inci¬ 
dental  Expenses . 

Taxes  and  Legal  Expenses . 

Premiums  on  Bonds  Purchased . 

Profit  and  Loss,  Including  deficiency  on 
Foreclosure  Sales . 


'270,201  46 
23,676  61 


166,047  10 
88,126  03 
214,374  77 


60,061  90 


$6,778,678  ’29 

BALANCT;,  JANUABY  l,  1879  .  32,536,692  36 


573,000  00 


375,000  00 
9,863,332  44 


296,441  67 


UMTED  STATES  TRUST  CO. 

OP  NEW  YORK, 

No.  49  Wall  Street. 

Capital  and  Surplus, 

FOUR  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paM 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or 
receiver  of  estates. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSnS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time,  and  withdrawn  after 
flve  days’  notice,  and  will  bo  entitled  to  interest  tor 
the  whole  time  they  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
and  females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  buM* 
ness,  as  well  as  religious  and  benevolent  institutions, 
will  And  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  tor 
money, 

TRUSTEES. 

JOHN  A.  STEWABT,  President. 

WILLIAM  H.  MACY,  I 

JOHN  J.  CISCO,  [Vice-President.. 


PETEB  COOPER, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 
DANIEL  8.  MILLEB, 
THOMAS  SLOCOMB, 
CHABLE8  E.  BILL, 
WILSON  O.  HUNT, 


SAMUEL  SLOAN, 

JAMES  LOW, 

CYBDS  CUBTISS, 

WM.  WALTER  PHELPS, 
SAMUEL  T.  SKIDMORE, 

D.  WILLIS  JAMES, 
WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM,  P’kSie 
EDWIN  D.  MOBOAN,  BOBEBT  L.  STUABT, 
CLINTON  GILBERT,  HENRY  F.  LAWRENCB, 
JOHN  JACOB  ASTOB,  ISAAC  N.  PHELPS, 

DANIEL  D.  LORD,  S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  Bk’lyQ 
GEOBGE  T.  ADEE,  EBASTUS  CORNING,  Al»*y 
JOHN  HABSEN  BHOADES. 

WILLIAM  HARROW,  Secretary. 

JAMES  8.  CLARK,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

211  Chestnnt  St.,  Philadelphia, 

68  State  Street,  Bo8toii| 

Issue,  against  cash  deposited,  or  satisfactory  guaran¬ 
tee  of  repayment.  Circular  Credits  for  Travellere,  In 
dollart  tor  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  and  In  Pound*  Sterling  for  use  In  any  part  of  tb. 
world. 

These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  bold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  identlflcation,  and  tb. 
amounts  for  which  they  are  issued  can  be  availed  ol 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be,  in  sums  to 
meet  the  requirements  ol  the  traveller. 

Application  lor  credits  may  be  made  to  either  of  th. 
above  bouses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank 
or  banker  In  the  country. 


THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDI’TS,  HAKE 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BF.TWEEN  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


1 M  A.  N  J  .  I  Tsr  K  . 

UNITED  STATES  &  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMEBS. 

NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL 

Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

CITY  OF  BESLIN. . .  .5491  Tost  I  CITY  OF  M0I7TmL..G90  Tmt 
CITY  OF  BICBUONI)..  1607  “  CITY  OF  BEUSSELS- -3775  “ 
CITY  OF  CHESTZE...  4566  “  I  CITY  OF  NEW  YOBE-.  3600  “ 
These  magnifleent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
every  modern  Improvement,  Including  hot  and  cold 
water  and  electric  bells  in  staterooms,  revolving  chairs 
In  saloons,  bath  and  ^  moklng  rooms,  barber  shops,  etc. 
For  rate  of  passage  and  other  information,  apply  to 
JOHN  O.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


•38,315,370  64 

.\SSET8,  January  1,  1879. 

Cush  on  hand  and  In  bank .  $474,8'29  83 

United  States  bonds,  6  per  cent.,  par .  6,016,500  00 

State,  city,  and  county  bonds,  par .  8,841,584  78 

First  mortgage  bonds,  Newark  and  N.  Y. 

Railroad,  guaranteed . 

First  mortgage  bonds,  Pemberton  and 
N.  Y.  Railroad,  guaranteed  by  United 

Companies,  N.  J .  . 

First  bonds  and  mortgage  on  real  estate. 

Real  estate.  Company’s  office  building, 

Newark . 

Beal  estate  taken  on  foreclosure.  Now 

York  and  Now  Jersey .  1,276,302.60 

Premium  Loans  on  policies  In  force,  se- 
cur(!d  by  reserve  on  same,  of  over  $15,- 

000,000  .  4,803,623  78 

Balances  due  from  ageuts .  ’27,077  36 

S3’2,536,693  .35 

Interest  due  and  accrued . $747,108  16 

Preinli’.ins  duo  In  December 

and  deferred  premiums .  186,981  77 

-  934,089  93 


Total  Asheth,  par  value . •33,470,783  ‘38 

*  Market  value  of  United  States  and  other 
Bonds  above  par,  •1,447,316  53. 

Gross  Assets,  includ¬ 
ing  market  vaine 
of  Securities . •34,918,008  81 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  Fund,  4  per  cent. 

Mass.  Standard . $30,178,822  00 

Policy  Claims  in  process  of 

adjustment .  668,602  00 

Dividends  due .  239,986  67 

Estimated  expenses  on  un¬ 
paid  premlume,10  per  cent.  18,698  18 

Premiums  paid  in  advance.  7,348  88 

- $31,118,357  63 


Total  Surplus  as  regards  Policy-holders, 
par  value  of  Assets  at  4  per  cent.  (Mass. 

Standard)  Reserve . $2,357,424  65 

TOTAL  SURPLUS  : 

Market  value  of  As¬ 
sets  at  44  per  cent. 

(N.  Y.  Standard)  Re¬ 
serve . •3,937,160  OO 

Dividends  on  1878  Premiums,  |)ayable  in 
1879 . $1,4:16,349  19 


Unapportioned  Surplus .  $921,076  46 


Number  of  Policies  in  force  .January  1, 1879,  41,761. 
Insuring,  $119,179,529. 


O.  L.  BALDWIN, 
Theodore  Mackmet, 
J.  B.  PEARSON, 
WILLIAM  CLARK, 
EDW.tBD  H.  WRIGHT. 


DIBECrrORS. 

LEWIS  o.  Grover,  E.  a.  Strong, 

Joseph  a.  Halsey, 

AMzi  Dodd, 

Henby  MoFarlan, 

B.  C.  Hiller, 

F.  t.  Fbelinobuysen, 

OFFICERS. 

LEWIS  C.  GROVER,  President. 

B.  0.  Miller,  Treasurer.  J.  B.  Pearson,  Vlce-Pres. 
E.  A.  Strong,  Secretary.  B.  J.  Miller,  Actuary. 
H.  N.  CONOAB,  Adjuster.  F.  H.  Teese,  Counsel. 

L.  SPEIfCER  GOBLE,  State  Agent, 

SOUTHERN  NEW  YORK  AND  NORTHERN 
NEW  JERSEY. 

No.  187  BROADWAY,  N«w  York. 


TEAS. 


— Choicest  in  the  world— Im|>orter8’  prices 
—Largest  Company  In  America  — staple 
_ article— pleases  everybody — Trade  con¬ 
tinually  tnereasing- Ltcuts  wanted  everywhere— beet 
inducements — don’t  waste  time — send  tor  Olrcular. 
BOB’T  W^L8,  43  Vesey  St..  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  1287. 


The  Presbyterian  He^ital,  70th  street  and  Mad¬ 
ison  avenue,  Mew  York.  Tbs  regular  days  tor  Tisltlng 
by  the  friends  of  patients,  ore  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
from  2  to  4  o’clock  F.  M.  Strangers  in  the  dty,  and 
any  who  are  Interested  in  hospitals,  are  invited  to  vis¬ 
it  the  hospital  at  any  time.  H.  F.  OARPENTEe,  Supt. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  Ca 

14TH  STREET  AND  6TH  AVENUE, 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY 
GOODS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  GIVE  NO  COMMISSIONS  TO  AGENTS  OR  EM¬ 
PLOYES  OF  OUR  PATRONS,  EMPLOY  NO  MIDDLE¬ 
MEN  ON  COMMISSION,  BUT  GIVE  OUR  PATRONS 
DIRECTLY  THE  FULL  BENEFIT  OF  ANY  POSSIBLE 
COMMISSION  WHICH  COULD  BE  GIVEN  BY  MAK¬ 
ING  OUR  PRICES  “  THAT  MUCH  LOWER,”  WHEN 
MARKING  OUR  GOODS. 

WE  DO  NOT  SELL  HALF  AN  OUNCE  OF 

WORSTED 

FOR  AN  OUNCE.  WE  SELL  A  FULL  OUNCE 
WEIGHT  OF  40  SKEINS,  FOB  LESS  MONEY  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  HOUSE  SELLS  THE  SAME  QUANTITY, 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

GREAT  OFFER  FOR  FEBRUARY!^ 

AVe  will  during  THIS  MONTH  ditpote  of  100 
PIANOS  and  ORGANS,  at  EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW  Prices  for  Cash.  SPLENDID  ORGANS  2 
3-5  sets  at  reeds  •65,  3  sets  with  Sub-Rass  and 
Coupler  •80,  2  sets  Who,  1  do.  •AO,  1  do.  935. 
7  Oetave  aU  ROSEWOOD  PIANOS  •ISO,  7  1-3 
do.  •140,  all  Round  Corners  do.  9175,  war¬ 
ranted  SIX  years.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogues  Mailed,  Music  half  price. 
HORACE  WATERS  &  SONS,  Manufacturers 
and  Dealers,  40  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 

Spring  Importation. 

Camels’  Hair  Shawls, 

INCLUDING  MANY  CHOICE 

Novelties 

In  STYLE  and  COLORING  NOW  OPEN. 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  Go., 

BROADWAY,  4th  AVE.,  9th  and  10th  STS. 


ZELL’S 


Encyclopedia  is  the  beet.  Twa 
Medals.  Paris,  1878.  Selling  better 
than  ever.  Agents  write  to  T.  Eu.- 
WOOD  ZELL,  DAVI8  &  OO.,  Fbilla. 


TO  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS. 

Henry  RUSSELL,  for  twenty-three  years  and 
more  Printer  of  the  late  “Church  Journal,” 
having  new  type  and  all  facilities,  would  do  the  type¬ 
setting,  etc.,  of  a  Weekly  Paper,  at  as  reasonable 
price  as  such  work  can  be  done,  and  at  much  less 
than  the  cost  in  many  Instances  to  publishers  who 
hire  their  work  done  in  their  own  office.  Inquire  at 
20  Vesey  street,  fourth  floor 


Schools  and  Colleges. 

Steubenville  (0.)  Female  Seminary. 

The  next  session  (about  20  weeks)  will  beghi  Feb.  1. 
1879.  Board  with  room  and  light,  $87.6C.  Tuition  $1$ 
to  $18,  according  to  class.  Music,  French,  and  PaluL 
ing,  also  at  rates  to  suit  the  times.  A  deduction  of 
one-fourth  for  daughters  of  clergymen.  Send  fora 
catalogue.  Rev.  C.  C.  BEATTY,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Supt, 
Bev.  A.  M.  REID,  Fh.D.,  Principal. 


Miss  Haines’ 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN  will  ire-open  at  10  Gramercy  Park, 
September  26th. 

Bojrs’  Class  aud  Kindergarten,  October  let. 

OBERLiN  COLLEGL 

Theological,  Collegiate,  aud  Pretwratory  Depart 
ments  Electiv.’ studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  soloac 
temptations.  Best  of  religious  inlluenoes.  Thorough 
and  cheap.  Tuition,  Incidentals,  and  library  fees  only 
$30  a  year.  Over  1000  students.  Fall  Term  begins 
Sept.  8;  Winter  Term,  Dec.  8.  For  Ciircuiars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CON8ERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers. 
Expenses  low.  Class  instruction  or  private  leseona,  os 
preferred.  As  a  home  tor  students,  Oberlin  is  nosur- 
poosed  for  healthtuiness  and  reUglous  and  InteUeotual 
advantages,  Addresa  Prof.  F.  B.  BIOB. 
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••  RRAT.T,  FEEMILLEFABIAKS  BE  TOLEBATEB!” 
Eo.  IV. 

Bj  Bev.  E.  B.  CntTen,  D.D. 

It  is  proper  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion  to  con¬ 
sider  the  relation  of  Goodwin,  and  other  Indepen¬ 
dent  Promillenarians,  to  the  Standards.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  th^  portion  of  the  “  Dissua- 
sIto”  quoted  by  Prof.  Briggs,  Oct.  31,  Baillie 
speaks  of  him  (“  T.  O.”)  and  his  colleague  at 
Amheim,  Archer,  as  having  been  “  bold  to  set  up 
the  whole  fabric  of  ChRiasm,”  and  also  that  Mas¬ 
son  declares  that  Baillie  “  attributes  the  grosser 
form  of  the  heresy  chiefly  to  the  Independents.” 
It  Is  the  fact  that  Baillie  made  a  distinction  in  the 
**  Dissuasive  ”  between  certain  Independents,  of 
whom  Goodwin  was  one,  and  other  Chiliasts,  that 
affords  tire  only  shadow  of  support  for  Prof. 
Briggs’  assertion,  Oct.  31,  that  Baillie  made  a  cor¬ 
rection  therein  of  his  declaration  to  Spang  that 
many  Presbyterians  were  Chiliasts.  In  his  article 
of  Nov.  as,  however.  Prof.  Briggs,  ignoring  the 
very  basis  of  Baillie’s  alleged  “  correction,”  classes 
Goodwin  with  Mede  and  Homes  as  one  of  the 
“  conservative  Premlllenarlans,”  as  a  “  moderate 
Premillenarian.”  That  Goodwin  did  adopt  the 
Confession,  that  he  did  nut  regard  chaps,  viii.  4 
and  xxxiii.  as  ruling  him  out  from  orthodoxy,  is 
manifest  beyond  the  possibility  of  cavil. 

He  was  the  leading  member  of  the  Committee 
that  in  1658  framed  the  Savoy  Confession— the 
Confession  of  the  Independents.  That  Committee 
consisted  of  Goodwin  (flrst),  Owen,  Nye,  Bridge, 
Caryll,  and  Greenhill— all  of  whom,  with  the  ex- 
eepUon  of  Owen,  had  been  memters  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  (see  Hetherington's  History,  p. 
371).  There  is  little  doul>t  that  of  these  the  three 
last-mentioned  were  Premillenarians,  and  with 
(loodwin  constituted  the  majority  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee. 

But  passini;  this :  In  reference  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  tjjis  Confession,  the  Rev.  A.  Thomson,  in 
his  Llf^’of  Owen,  contained  in  Goold’s  Edition  of 
theWorks  of  that  writer,  declares  (Vol.  I.,  p.lxix.) 

A  Committee,  in  which  Owen  and  Goodwin  ev- 
Jdlently  bore  the  burden  of  the  duties,  prepared  a 
statement  of  doctrine  each  morning,  which  was  laid 
before  the  Assembly,  discussed,  and  approved.” 

They  reproduced  chaps,  viii.  4  and  xxxiii.  of  tlie 
Westminster  Confession  without  change,  save  that 
in  xxxiii.  3  the  words  “day  of”  before  “judg¬ 
ment  ”  were  omitted.  (Dr.  Schaff  affirms  that  the 
ehapter  was  reproduced  without  change,  and  he 
(s  probably  correct.  The  only  copy  I  have  been 
able  to  consult  is  an  American  reprint.)  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  as  will  be 
manifest  on  perusal.  The  term  “  day  ”  is  every¬ 
where  else  preserved  throughout  the  chapter. 
Now,  I  ask,  is  it  conceivable  that  Goodwin  could 
have  been  appointed  to  the  position  that  he  held, 
if  he  had  been  condemned  as  a  heretic  ?  Is  it 
conceivable  that  he  could  have  been  active  in  re¬ 
producing,  or  that  the  Premillenarians  of  the  Sa¬ 
voy  Conference  could  have  consented  to  repro¬ 
duce,  those  portions  of  the  Confession  mentioned, 
if,  as  has  been  affirmed,  they  were  designed  to 
rule  them  out  from  orthodoxy  ? 

It  is  proper  for  me  here  to  remark  that  in  my 
article  of  last  week,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth 
paragraph,  I  neglected  to  state,  as  I  intended  to 
state,  that  those  portions  of  the  Confession  which 
were  regarded  as  condemnatory  of  Independency 
wore  never  approved  by  the  English  Parliament. 
“Portioilara  in  discipline'’— yiz:  Chaps,  xxx; 
xxxi;  XX.  4— “  ore  (were)  recommitted"  (Hether- 
ington’s  History,  p.  245).  This  explains  why  In- 
dep>endents  as  such,  though  condemned  in  the 
Confession  as  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  continu¬ 
ed  in  the  Church;  the  articles  against  them  not 
being  approved  by  Parliament  formed  no  part  of 
the  authoritative  la^  of  the  Church.  All  the  arti¬ 
cles  cited  by  Prof.  Briggs  as  against  Premillenari¬ 
ans  werf- approved  by  Parliament.  After  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Cromwell  the  Indep>endents  framed  the 
Savoy  Confession,  removing  those  p>ortions  offen¬ 
sive  to  them  as  Independents,  but  retaining  every¬ 
thing  that,  according  to  Prof.  Briggs,  condemned 
the  Premillenarians. 

It  is  true  that  Goodwin  did  express  his  views  in 
language  somewhat  different  from  that  employed 
by  Mede  and  Homes,  and  this  was  to  be  exiiected 
in  those  days.  He  was,  however,  a  thorough¬ 
going  Premillenarian,  l.ielieving  in  the  Personal 
Advent  of  Christ  ti>  introduce  the  Millennium,  and 
in  a  literal  resurrection  of  departed  saints  at  the 
beginning  thereof.  He  did  indeed,  in  his  sermon 
entitled  “  The  World  to  Come,  or  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  Asserted  ”  (Voi.  XII.,  p.  99),  in  a  [)aragraph 
partially  quoted  by  Prof.  Briggs,  declare  as  fol¬ 
lows  (italics  mine) : 

“  Now  there  is  a  fourth  degree  of  this  world  to 
come,  and  that  I  am  sure  will  hold,  and  that  is, 
that  time  during  the  day  of  judgment,  strictly  so 
taken,  after  the  general  resurrection  both  of  the 
just  and  the  unjust.” 

Is  it  not  plain  tliat  by  “the  day  of  judgment, 
strictly  so  taken,"  he  refers  to  that  which  Mede 
and  Homes  designate  as  the  “  ultimate  day  of 
judgment,”  “the  evening  judgment,”  and  also 
that  he  contemplates  a  broader  use  of  the  phrase 
"  day  of  judgment  ”  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  with 
perfect  consistency  he  could  adopt  the  Confes¬ 
sion  ? 

In  conclusion  of  this  bmnch  of  my  discussion,  I 
ask.  Is  it  conceivable  that  an  Assembly  could  have 
condemned  the  most  of  their  own  chief  divines  as 
heretics  without  a  protest  on  the  part  of  those 
divines  7  Is  it  conceivable  that  if  the  Assembly 
had  intended  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of  those 
divines  as  heretics  they  would  have  done  so  in 
language  that  those  divines  could  accept  ?  Is  it 
conceivable  that  it  by  cerfciin  eirticles  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  Goodwin  had  Ijeen  clearly 
ruled  out  from  orthodoxy,  he  would  have  been 
active  in  recommending  those  very  articles  for 
adoption  by  the  Savoy  Conference  7 

In  his  article  of  October  10,  Prof.  Briggs  declar¬ 
ed,  in  reference  to  the  declaration  of  a  writer  sign¬ 
ing  himself  “  E,”  that  the  Day  of  J udgment  includ¬ 
ed  the  Millennium : 

“The  Standards  will  not  bear  this  arbitrary 
straining  and  stretching  so  us  to  put  the  entire 
PrcinUlennial  scheme  into  the  last  day.  Such 
ta mitering  with  the  Standards,  such  presumptu¬ 
ous  explaining  away  of  terms  used  in  a  historic 
suasc  well  known  to  the  Church  in  her  numerous 
symbols,  shows  clearly  that  the  Premillenarians 
know  very  well  that  their  views  are  against  the 
Standards,  to  which  they  cannot  subscribe  without 
these  unauthorized  interpolations  and  extravagant 
explanations.” 

Quoting  this  paragraph  in  my  article  of  October 
81, 1  wrpte : 

“  The  charge  preferred  in  these  words  is  a  grave 
one ;  it  is  preferred  with  all  the  confldence  proper 
only  to  one  who  has  thoroughly  investigated  the 
whole  subject,  and  is  able  to  sustain  his  positions ; 
the  charge,  if  sustained,  should  subject  Premil¬ 
lenarians  to  the  gravest  censures  of  the  Church. 
It  strikes  me  that  in  preferring  such  a  charge  your 
correspondent  should  have  presented  some  his¬ 
toric  proof  of  what  he  styles  the  historic  sense  of 
the  ph^e  Day  of  Judgment." 

I  reiterate  my  declaration.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  throughout  his  articles  Prof.  Briggs 
has  made  no  presentation  of  the  “  historic  sense  ” 
of  the  phrase  Day  of  JudgmenX ;  he  has  presented 
no  tangible  view  of  his  own.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  presentation,  I  will  subjoin  the  following 
from  Glasgow,  an  ardent  Anti-premillenarian,  and 
a  commentator  referred  to  by  Prof.  Briggs  once 
or  twice  with  approbation.  After  arguing  to  show 
that  the  present  Gospel  day  laste  360,000  years,  on 
Bev.  XX.  12.  he  writes  (pp.  610,  611) : 

“  Various  views  of  the  final  judgment  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Bible  as  to  time  and  circumstances. 
It  is  a  day  (John  vi.  39);  a  time  (1  Cor.  iv.  6;  1 
Peter  i.  6):  a  personal  inspection  of  a  flock  (Matt, 
xxv  3i) ;  a  harvest  (Matt.  xiii.  39,  iii,  12) ;  and  in 
this  Vision  a  <'ensuB,  according  to  the  statistic  evl- 
denoe  of  books.  The  ‘  hour  ’  of  the  Lord’s  coming 
is  also  repeatedly  mentioned.  Now  in  the  text 
there  is  nothing  said  whatever  as  to  the  length  of 
time  to  be  occupied ;  but  popular  thinkers,  v  ith  a 
presumption  equal  to  their  ignorance-a  sinful 

Eresumwon— flxit  down  to  a  human  day  of  twen- 
r-four  or  twelve  hours.  Learned  theologians, 
expositors,  and  enlightened  preachers  are  more 


cautious.  Of  these  I  cannot  find  one  (and  I  have 
searched  libraries)  making  the  time  a  human  day 
or  any  brief  human  period.  In  various  other 
places  of  Scripture  besides  prophetic  visions,  a 
day  means,  according  to  the  radical  sense  of  the 
word,  a  period,  as  when  Paul  calls  the  Gospel  age 
a  day  of  salvation  (2  Cor.  vi.  2).  The  other  terms 
— season,  a  harvest,  etc., — render  a  human  day 
impossible ;  and  it  appears  equally  impossible 
when  we  consider  the  work  and  the  means.  An¬ 
gels  are  employed  to  sever  the  righteous  from 
among  the  wicked  (Matt.  xiii.  41).  While  Jesus 
could  do  it  all  in  a  moment,  and  without  any  in¬ 
struments,  such  is  not  the  divine  arrangement. 
But  the  angels,  or  saints,  honored  as  instruments, 
could  not  do  their  work  without  adequate  time. 
To  separate  the  ri^teous  from  the  wicked,  which 
Christ  informs  us  He  will  send  forth  His  messen¬ 
gers  to  do,  they  must  see  and  know  all  men,  and 
be  made  acquainted  with  their  characters  individ¬ 
ually,  recognizing  those  who  have  the  imago  of 
Christ,  and  removing  those  who  want  it.  To  do 
this,  they  will  receive  divine  guidance ;  but  their 
doing  of  it  must  be  to  them  a  work  of  what  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs  would  be  reckoned  a  long  time.  And 
if  we  rightly  consider  what  is  here  said  of  the 
books,  it  cannot  fail  to  bring  us  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.” 

Again  he  writes  (pp.  513,  514) : 

“  Paul  in  the  verse  (1  Cor.  xv.  22)  Is  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  rising  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  change  that 
is  to  pass  upon  the  living.  Even  if  that  ^ange 
takes  place  in  a  moment,  it  determines  nothing  as 
to  the  time  occupied  in  the  rising. . . .  There  seems 
much  more  rationality  in  the  interpretation  given 
by  Mede,  that  the  time  of  judgment  is  a  thousand 
human  years,  than  in  that  of  those  who  without  a 
shred  of  scriptural  authority,  restrict  it  to  a  hu¬ 
man  day,  or  some  such  little  span  of  secular  time.” 

In  view  of  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Briggs  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  article  of  Nov.  28.  it  is  proper 
that  I  should  here  speak  of  my  own  position.  On 
the  points  just  discussed  I  agree,  substantially, 
with  Mede  and  Homes.  The  hypothesis  of  a  two¬ 
fold  future  Advent  advanced  by  mo  in  my  note  ad¬ 
ditional  to  Lange  on  the  Revelation,  is  but  another 
mode  of  presenting  the  view  of  Mede  that  the 
bodily  presence  of  our  Lord  on  earth  will  not  be 
continuous  throughout  the  Millennial  period.  In 
my  “  Note  on  the  General  Resurrection  and  Judg¬ 
ment  ”  (p.  373),  it  is  manifest  that  the  term  general 
was  not  used  as  a  synonym  for  universal.  I  had 
previously  endeavored  to  prove  that  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Millennium  there  was  to  bo  a  partial 
resurrection  of  the  dead  (partial  both  as  to  num¬ 
ber  and  class),  to  which  “First  Resurrection”  I 
referred  in  the  note  in  question.  The  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  which  I  employed  the  term  manifestly 
limit  its  meaning.  The  First  Rosurroction  is  of 
only  a  portion  of  the  dead,  and  of  only  one  class — 
the  righteous ;  the  second  is  of  all  the  remaining 
dead  of  the  present  and  preceding  dispensations, 
and  of  all  who  should  die  throughout  the  Millen¬ 
nial  age,  of  all  classes.  Manifestly  the  term  gen¬ 
eral  is,  in  a  restricted  sense,  applicable  to  the  latter. 

It  is  now  in  place  to  consider  the  third  jwint  on 
which  Prof.  Briggs  declares  that  the  doctrine  of 
Premillenarians  is  condemned  by  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Confession  as  a  heresy.  I  will  reproduce  this 
point  as  it  appeared  in  his  flrst  article  (Sept.  12), 
and  as  cited  by  me  last  week : 

“  They  hold  that  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be 
flrst  erected  at  the  introduction  of  the  Millennium. 
The  Confession  teaches  (xxv.  2)  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  article  referred  to  teaches  that  “  The  visible 
Church  (as  di.stinguished  from  the  invisible,  com- 
I>are  Articles  1  and  2)  ...  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  There  is  here  a  moat  impor¬ 
tant  variation. 

,  Prof.  Briggs  writes  as  though  the  only  teaching 
of  our  Standards  concerning  the  kingdom,  is  that 
found  in  Confession  xxv.  2.  Is  it  then  true  that 
according  to  the  Standards  a  man  is  heretical  who 
proclaims  with  the  Master,  “  Except  a  man  be 
bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  ”  7 
and  again  with  Paul,  “  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  in¬ 
herit  the  kingdom  of  God  ”  7  The  complete  teach¬ 
ing  of  our  Standards  on  this  most  important  sub¬ 
ject,  can  be  found  only  in  a  combination  of  the 
teachings  of  all  our  Symbolic  Books. 

The  Larger  Catechism  (Answer  19),  in  answer 
to  the  question  “  What  do  wo  pray  for  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  petition  7  ”  gives  the  most  extended  deliver¬ 
ance  on  this  subject.  It  teaches  (in  effect)  that 
Christ  is  now  possessed  of  the  kingdom  of  power ; 
that  he  exorcises  the  power  of  this  kingdom  in  ex¬ 
tending,  governing,  and  sanctifying  [1]  the  visible 
Church,  [2]  the  spiritual  Church  (“those  that  are 
already  converted  ”) ;  and  that  ho  is  to  exorcise 
the  power  of  this  kingdom  in  coming  again,  and 
causing  his  saints  to  reign  with  him  forever.  (See, 
also.  Larger  Catechism,  45.) 

I  will  quote  the  essential  portions  of  the  answer 
(102)  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  to  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  : 

“  We  pray  .  .  .  that  the  kingdom  of  grace  may 
be  advance'd,  ourselves  and  others  brought  into  it 
and  kept  in  it,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  glory  may 
be  hastened.” 

The  “  kingdom  of  power  ”  mentioned  in  the 
Larger  Catechism  is  not  here  introduood,  nor  is 
it  necessary  that  it  should  be,  since  in  no  sense  is 
it  a  kingdom  to  come.  Evidently  neither  “  the 
kingdom  of  grac’e  ”  nor  “  the  kingdom  of  glory 
can  be  it:  for  though  the  kingdom  of  power  is 
lioth  gracious  and  glorious,  it  can  bo  neither  “  ad¬ 
vanced  ”  nor  “  hastened.”  But  what  is  meant  by 
“  the  kingdom  of  grace  ”  7  Wo  cannot  regard  it 
as  does  Glasgow  in  the  following  sentence,  quoted 
and  approved  by  Prof.  Briggs,  Nov.  25,  as  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  visible  Church : 

“  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  ‘  the  kingdom  of 
grace,’  as  our  Shorter  Catechism  judiciously  de¬ 
fines  it  (7),  and  the  visible  Church  is  ’the  kingdom 
of  Christ,’  according  to  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion.” 

Passing  without  comment  the  fallacy  of  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  our  Catechism  defines  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  as  the  kingdom  of  grace,  when  manifestly  it 
sets  forth  that  kingdom  of  Christ  contemplated  in 
the  Lord's  prayer  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  viz : 
the  “  kingdom  of  grace  ”  and  the  “  kingdom  of 
glory  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fallacy  of 
the  identification  of  the  “  kingdom  of  grace  ”  with 
the  visible  Church.  If  identical,  then  all  we  pray 
for  in  the  utterance  of  the  second  petition,  so  far 
as  the  jwesfinf  is  concerned,  is  that  “  the  visible 
Church  may  be  advanced,  ourselves  and  others 
brought  into  if  and  kept  in  it  ”  !  This  is  logically 
(I  neither  say  nor  mean,  intentionally)  to  foist 
ui)on  our  Standards  the  heresy  of  baptismal  regen¬ 
eration,  or  even  a  worse  heresy,  for  our  Standards 
teach  that  the  children  of  believing  parents  are 
bom  members  of  the  visible  Church.  If  a  cowi- 
muni/p  be  indicated  by  the  phrase,  we  must  under¬ 
stand  the  community  of  the”  converted  ”  (Larger 
Catechism  191),  those  whom  Christ  as  King  “  sub¬ 
dues,  rules  and  defends”  (Shorter  Catechism  26), 
the  community  sot  forth  in  the  chapter  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  (xxvi.)  which  treats  of  “  The  Oommunion 
of  Saints.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  however  that 
the  phrase  had  a  wider  range,  that  it  refers  to  the 
entire  complex  of  what  is  set  forth  in  the  first 
part  of  Answer  191  of  the  Larger  Oateohism ; 
otherwise  our  Catechisms  in  answer  to  the  same 
question  would  teach  different  doctrines.  This 
kingdom  of  grace  has  a  two-fold  development,  the 
one  internal  and  the  other  external,  the  former 
resulting  in  the  spiritual  community  of  the  “  con¬ 
verted,”  the  other  in  the  visible  Church.  (Com¬ 
pare  Larger  Catechism  46.)  It  is  manifestly  us 
one  of  the  forms  of  the  “kingdom  of  grace” 
that  the  visible  Church  is  styled  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  not  as  being  the  totality  there¬ 
of.  By  the  “  kingdom  of  glory  ”  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  we  must  understand  the  complex  of 
all  that  is  involved  in  “  our  reigning  with  Him 
(Christ)  forever ’’after  his  Second  Advent.  (Larger 
Catechism  191.)  What  is  involved  in  this  “  reign¬ 
ing,”  and  where  the  initial  seat  of  this  kingdom  is 
to  be,  whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  are  hot  stat¬ 
ed.  These  were  matters  on  which  the  Premfllena- 
rians  and  the  Incipiants  of  the  Assembly  were  not 
agreed. 

That  which  I  have  set  forth  I  regard  as  the  com¬ 
plete  doctrine  of  our  Standards  on  the  subject  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  or  of  Christ,  and  this  doc¬ 
trine  was  accepted  by  all  the  members  of  the  As¬ 
sembly-most  certainly  by  the  Premillenarians. 


On  the  subject  of  the  Church  of  Christ  being  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  or  rather  one  of  the  forms  of 
that  kingdom,  I  believe  that  the  Premillenarians  of 
the  YiTestminster  era  were  unanimously  agreed. 
Most  certainly  Prof.  Briggs  has  quoted  no  sentence 
from  the  writings  of  any  one  of  them  showing 
that  he  held  the  contrary,  nor  have  I  ever  seen 
such  a  sentence.  He  correctly  states  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  article,  Nov.  21,  that  the  minute  was 
adopted  in  the  Assembly, 

“Resolved,  nemine.  contradicente,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  as  King  and  Head  of  His  Church,  hath 
Himself  appointed  a  Church  Government.” 

There  were  Premillenarians  in  the  Assembly,  as 
he  himself  admits,  men  who  were  not  afraid  to 
speak ;  but  not  one  questioned  the  propriety  of 
that  deliverance.  Mede,  the  great  leader  of  the 
Premillenarians  in  the  days  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  Assembly,  thus  writes  (pp.  103, 104) : 

“  The  kingdom  of  God,  or  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
then,  is  nothing  else  but  the  Church  of  Christ,  or 
the  Christian  Cnurch,  which  is  no  temporal  king¬ 
dom,  like  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  which  have 
power  over  the  body  only,  but  a  spiritual  kingdom 
which  reigns  over  me  souls  and  spirits  of  men.  .  . 
I  must  add  one  thing  more  for  the  understanding 
of  this  kingdom,  namely:  That  this  kingdom  of 
Christ  which  I  have  hitherto  described  hath  a  two¬ 
fold  state— the  one  militant,  which  is  the  present 
state,  begun  at  his  first  coming,  when  he  ascended 
up  into  heaven  to  sit  at  the  right  hand_  of  God. 
The  second  state  is  a  triumjyhant  state  which  shall 
be  at  his  Becond  Appearing  in  glory,”  Ac. 

And  now  it  is  proper  that  I  should  define  my  own 
position;  the  propriety  of  my  so  doing  will  be 
recognized  by  all  who  have  road  the  assaults  made 
upon  mo  by  name.  I  adopt  everything  I  have  set 
forth  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  in  what  I 
regard  as  its  “  spirit  ”  and  “  vital  principle,”  al¬ 
though  I  do  except  to  the  phraseology  as  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  confusing.  I  adopt  the  whole  doctrine, 
with  one  variation,  in  its  “  historic  sense.”  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  accordance  with  the  proof-text  under  Con¬ 
fession  xxv.  1,  and  many  others,  that  Christ  is  ex¬ 
alted  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church— that  He 
sits  on  the  throne  of  universal  dominion  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  King  of  the  universe  and 
King  of  the  Church,  ruling  over  and  in  His  Church. 
The  sole  point  on  which  I  have  dared  to  differ 
from  the  Premillenarians  of  the  Westminster  ora, 
and  the  great  body  of  my  Premillenarian  brethren 
of  the  present  day,  and  also  from  the  “  historic 
sense  ”  of  the  Confession,  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
specific  “kingdom  of  God”  preached  by  Jesus 
and  his  Apostles  as  at  hand.  Promillenarians  of 
the  Westminster  ora,  in  common  with  their  Anti- 
premillenarian  brethren,  regarded  this  kingdom 
as  coextensive  with  the  kingdoms  of  grace  and 
glory,  and  this  I  lielieve  to  be  the  “  historic,  sense  ” 
of  our  Stiuidards.  I  have  been  constrained  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  identical  with  what  our  Catechism  styles 
the  “kingdom  of  glory,”  to  be  established  at  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  in  glory.  This  does  not  in  the 
least  affect  my  belief  in  the  present  kingship  of 
Jesus  over  the  world,  and  in  and  over  His  Church 
—a  liellof  founded  on  other  Scriptures  than  those 
which  treat  of  “  the  kingdom  of  Goil,”  other  Scrip¬ 
tures  brought  forward  as  proof-texts  by  the  West¬ 
minster  divines.  I  may  remark  that  those  who 
will  honor  my  Excursus  on  the  Basileia  in  Lange 
on  Revelation  with  a  perusal,  will  see  that  I  as¬ 
sume  throughout  the  existing  kingship  of  Christ 
over  the  Church.  My  views  on  this  subject  are  be¬ 
fore  the  public ;  they  were  well  known  to  all  the 
members  of  my  Presbytery  lieforo  I  published  a 
lino.  I  hold  myself  os  amenable  to  that  Presby¬ 
tery  for  any  view  I  have  ever  expressed;  I  am 
ready  at  any  moment  to  answer  at  their  bar. 

Prof.  Briggs  endeavors  (impliedly)  to  support 
his  assertion  that  the  doctrines  of  Premillenarians 
were  condemned  os  heresies  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  by  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Anti- 
premillenarian  members  of  that  body.  He  has 
certainly  shown  that  there  wore  members  of  that 
body  who  regarded  oven  the  “  moderate  Premillo- 
narians  ”  as  in  error ;  but  he  has  failed  to  show 
that  a  single  momlier  of  that  Assembly  ever  de¬ 
nounced  them  as  heretics,  or  made  the  declaration 
that  the  Assembly  Imd  condemned  their  doctrines 
as  heresies.  The  heresies  of  Corinthians,  Anabap¬ 
tists,  and  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  were  condemned 
as  thoroughly  by  the  Premillenarians  a.s  by  any 
members  of  the  body. 

Ho  endeavors,  also,  to  support  his  position  by 
quotations,  Nov.  7,  from  the  writings  of  “the  con¬ 
troversial  divines  (italics  mine)  of  the  period,” 
following  the  quotations  with  the  remarks,  “  These 
testimonies  will  show  that  our  Premillenarian 
friends  wore  thoroughly  understood  and  alily  van¬ 
quished  in  the  times  of  the  Westminster  divines.” 
He  quotes  from  Boss,  Paget,  Edwards,  and  Featley. 
Of  these,  Featley  alone  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Assembly.  OfhimMassonwritesfVol.III.,  p.  138) : 

“  Dr.  Daniel  Featley,  .  .  .  who  had  persisted  in 
attending  the  Assembly  in  spite  of  his  disapproval 
of  the  Covenant,  .  .  .  but  who  had  at  lengtli  (Sept. 
30. 16431  been  ejected  for  misdemeanor.” 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  notice  of  Ross  in 
Masson,  but  concerning  the  others  he  writes : 

“A  well  known  personage  in  London,  of  hum¬ 
bler  pretensions  than  Featley,  was  a  certain  Ephra¬ 
im  Paget  (or  Pagit),  commonly  called  Old  Father 
Ephraim.  As  he  walked  in  tlie  streets,  he  was 
hooted  at  and  reviled,  and  somdiody  had  actually 
affirmed  ‘  Dr.  Featley's  devil  to  bo  transmigrated 
into  old  Ephraim  Paget.’  This  seems  to  have  cut 
him  to  the  quick,  though  he  avows  his  inferiority 
in  learning  to  the  great  Doi  tor.  In  short,  we  can 
see  Father  Epliraim  as  a  good  old  silly  Ixidy  of 
whom  people  made  fun  ”  (p.  138). 

“Altogether,  the  three  parts  of  Edwards’  Gan- 

?woBna  are  a  curious  Presbyterian  repertory  of 
acts  and  scandals  respecting  the  English  Inde¬ 
pendents  and  Sectaries  in  and  shortly  after  the 
year  of  Marston  Moor.  The  impression  which 
they  leave  of  Mr.  Edwards  personally,  is  that  he 
was  a  fluent,  rancorous,  imiefatigable,  inquisito¬ 
rial,  and,  on  the  whole,  nasty  kind  of  Christian  ” 
(p.  142). 

Such  are  three  of  “the  controversial  divines  of 
the  period,”  as  described  by  Masson,  one  of  Prof. 
Briggs’  own  authorities.  I  think  that  no  one  can 
road  the  quotations  from  Ross  without  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  character  oscrilied  by  Masson  to 
Edwards  belongs  also  to  him.  The  conclusion  at 
which  I  arrived  after  the  perusal  of  the  extracts 
from  these  writers,  was  that  in  the  Westniinster  pe¬ 
riod  there  were  some  controversialists  who  assail¬ 
ed  their  opponents,  on  the  one  hand,  by  travesty 
of  their  doctrines,  and  on  the  other  by  attributing  to 
them,  as  doctrines,  the  perversions  of  those  whom 
they  themselves  denounced  as  heterodox  extrem¬ 
ists.  How  would  Prof.  Briggs  regard  an  attack 
upon  him  as  a  Calvinist,  which  charged  him  with 
holding  that  “there  are  infants  in  hell  a  span 
long,”  or  as  adopting  the  heresies  of  Antinomian- 
ism  7  Similar  are  the  assaults  of  those  writers  on 
Premillenarians.  Shall  Mede,  and  Twlsse,  and 
Burroughs,  and  Goodwin,  and  Homes,  and  Bengel, 
and  Toplady,  and  Gill,  and  the  Mathers,  and  in 
modem  times  the  Bonars,  the  Blckersteths,  Alford, 
Mcllvaine,  Hopkins,  Tyng,  George  Duffield,  Poor, 
Walter  Lowrle,  and  a  host  of  others,  be  classed 
with  Corinthians,  Anabaptists,  and  Fifth  Monar¬ 
chy  men,  because  they  believe  in  the  Premillennial 
Advent  of  the  Lord  7 

Two  or  three  of  Ross’  articles  deserve  reproduc¬ 
tion  ;  the  12th  especially,  as  showing  that  the  Anti- 
premillenarians  of  the  Westminster  era  believed 
that  Antichrist  was  not  to  be  destroyed  until  the 
Second  Advent : 

“  3.  In  making  His  kingdom  to  consist  in  earth¬ 
ly  pleasures— in  eating,  drinking,  fighting,  Ac.” 

“  6.  They  are  iniunous  to  Christ,  to  bring  him 
from  his  place  of  glory,  to  play  the  part  of  a 
butcher  and  executioner  in  murdering  of  men 
with  the  sword  here  on  earth,”  Ac. 

“12.  Antichrist  shall  not  be  destroyed  till  Christ’s 
Second  Coming  to  judgment  (2  Tbess.  ii.  8),  that 
Christ  shall  destroy  him  with  the  brightness  of  his 
coming.  But  Millenaries  will  have  him  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  before  the  beginning  of  these  thousand 
years,  which  is  flat  against  Scripture.” 

Prof.  Briggs  still  further  endeavors  to  support 
his  position  by  a  recital  of  the  praises  that  Baillie 
bestowed  upon  the  Confession.  In  his  article,  Oct. 
31,  after  quoting  from  two  letters  of  gillie,  he 
writes :  I 

“  Such  praise  of  the  Confession,  connetted  with 
his  views  of  the  Mfllenarians,  is  impoesll^e  with¬ 
out  their  exclusion  hy  it.” 


Baillie’s  praise  is  too  meagre  to  support  the  con¬ 
clusion.  It  consists  of  two  sentences : 

“  It  will,  I  hope,  be  a  very  sweet  and  orthodox 
piece,  much  better  than  any  Confession  yet  ex¬ 
tant,”  and  “  It  is  generally  taken  here  for  a  very 
gracious  and  brave  piece  of  work.” 

To  this  Prof.  Briggs  might  have  subjoined  two 
others  (Vol.  III.,  pp.  2, 11 ;  italics  mine) : 

(Letter  to  Spang) — “  It  is  much  cried  up  by  all, 
even  many  of  our  greatest  opposites,  as  the  best 
Confession  yet  extant.”  (Speech  in  General  As¬ 
sembly) — “A  large  Confession  of  Faith  is  perfected 
with  far  greater  unanimity  than  any  living  man 
could  have  hoped  for  among  so  manv  learned  di¬ 
vines,  in  so  distempered  a  place  ana  distracted  a 
season.” 

All  this  Baillie  could  have  said,  and  more,  and 
yet  have  regarded  the  Confession  as,  in  certain 
matters,  a  compromise.  That  it  must  have  been, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  compromise,  is  implied  in 
the  praise  of  “our  greatest  opposites.”  It  was 
“  much  better  than  any  Confession  yet  [then]  ex¬ 
tant  ” ;  it  affirmed  in  more  distinct  terms  than  any 
other  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  con¬ 
cerning  Theology,  Anthropology,  and  Soteriology ; 
it  condemned  Erastianism  and  a  host  of  other  her¬ 
esies.  And  yet,  consistently  with  the  praise  Bail- 
lie  bestowed,  he  might  have  regretted  that  it  did 
not  contain  a  condemnation  of  the  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  of  Premillenarianism,  or  at  least  what  he 
regarded  as  the  grosser  forms  thereof. 

The  facts  developed  from  Baillie  are  susceptible 
of  a  far  different  construction  from  those  put  upon 
them  by  Prof.  Briggs,  viz :  that  whilst  he  looked 
upon  Twisse,  Marshall,  Palmer,  and  “  the  most  of 
the  chief  divines  ”  of  the  Assembly,  as  in  error  on 
the  subject  of  the  Millennium — and  whilst,  also, 
he  condemned  as  heretics  those  who  held  the 
grosser  forms  of  generic  Chiliasm — he  did  not  re¬ 
gard  the  error  of  those  with  whom  ho  was  asso¬ 
ciated  ns  so  fundamental  as  to  infer  their  exclu¬ 
sion  from  Church  fellowship ;  nay,  more,  that  ho 
rejoiced  that  “  in  so  distempered  a  place  and  dis¬ 
tracted  a  season,”  the  doctrines  of  the  Premillena¬ 
rians  were  not  so  stated  in  the  Confession  os  to 
preclude  him  fnim  adopting  it. 


PASTORAL  LETTER. 

[Our  Philadelphia  readers  all  remember  with 
the  utmost  affection  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  who 
wn-s  until  last  year  the  pastor  of  the  Bethany 
church,  where  ho  labored  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity 
that  were  rewarded  with  abundant  success.  In¬ 
deed  it  was  the  abundance  of  his  labors  that 
threatened  to  break  him  down,  and  compelled  him 
to  give  up  his  immense  city  parish,  and  accept 
another  field  of  labor  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
The  following  Letter  to  his  People,  though  design¬ 
ed  only  for  them,  may  be  read  with  iiroflt  else¬ 
where.  It  shows  with  what  tenderness  of  spirit 
he  undertakes  the  work  of  a  pastor,  and  how  his 
people  can  help  him  in  his  work.  Such  a  minis¬ 
try  cannot  fail  of  success. — Ed.  Evan.] 

To  the  Broadway  Presbyterian  Church  : 

beloved  Friends :  In  assuming  the  pastorate 
to  which  you  have  invited  me,  permit  me  to 
say  a  few  tilings  which  lie  upon  my  heart 
I  would  like  to  impress  every  member  with  a 
sense  of  ids  individual  responsibility  for  the 
growth,  purity,  and  power  of  tliis  church. 
Thougii  ninety-nine  do  tiieir  part  faithfully, 
the  failure  of  one  will  mar  and  weaken  the 
whole.  What,  then,  arc  some  of  the  duties 
of  individual  members 't  What  can  you  do, 
personally,  to  extend  the  Lord’s  Kingdom  'i 

Yon  can  be  present  at  each  Sabbath  service 
unless protideniially  hindered.  While  our  num¬ 
bers  are  small,  not  one  can  be  spared.  Eacli 
vacant  seat  will  have  a  chilling  effect,  both 
on  pastor  and  people. 

You  can  be  present  at  every  Wednc.sdny  eve¬ 
ning  .service.  This  is  scarcely  less  important 
than  the  Sabbath  meetings.  Not  one  can 
afford  to  miss  the  mid-week  liour  of  prayer. 
With  your  presence  and  help,  I  wdll  promise 
you  that  those  meetings  will  be  well  worth  at¬ 
tending. 

You  can  help  to  make  all  these  services  accept¬ 
able,  interesting,  and  profitable,  by  coming  to 
them  from  your  closets  of  prayer ;  by  engag¬ 
ing  heartily  in  singing ;  liy  following  in  your 
Bible  the  Scriptures  read  ;  by  breathing  your 
heart  into  the  prayers ;  and  by  listening,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  reverently  and 
lovingly,  to  the  words  spoken,  tliat  you  may 
learn  God’s  will  and  receive  blessing  and 
lielp. 

You  can  bring  others  with  you  to  all  these  ser¬ 
vices — not  tiying  to  make  proselytes  from 
other  churches,  but  seeking  out  those  who 
are  not  yet  blessed  with  salvation — inviting 
them  to  come  with  you,  introducing  them  to 
the  pastor  and  to  other  friends,  and  kindly 
and  lovingly  striving  to  win  them  for  Christ. 
There  is  work  for  every  one.  Some  must 
teacli  in  tlie  Sabbath-school.  Some  can  go 
from  house  to  house  to  gather  in  tlie  perish¬ 
ing.  And  the  youngest,  or  busiest,  may  trj- 
to  rescue  at  least  one  soul. 

You  can  help  to  make  this  church  a  warm, 
loving  jdace,  into  which  the  iceary,  the  soi'Toin- 
ing,  the  poor,  the  friendless,  and  the  stranger 
will  love  to  come.  It  costs  but  little  to  be  kind 
to  reach  out  a  cordial  hand,  to  speak  a  few 
welcoming  words;  and  yet  whole  families 
have  been  won  by  just  such  simple  courtesies 
in  church  aisles.  Do  not  wait  for  introduc¬ 
tions.  Those  who  enter  our  church  doors  are 
our  guests,  and  we  must  make  them  feel  at 
home. 

The  children  will  always  be  welcomed  to  our 
services.  Parents  are  requested  to  bring  their 
whole  households  with  them.  It  will  be  made 
a  matter  of  continual  thought  to  prepare 
something  for  them  in  every  sermon,  that  the 
lambs  as  well  as  the  sheep  may  be  fed.  An 
important  part  of  your  personal  work  will  be 
to  see  that  every  child  in  your  neighborhood, 
not  already  attending  elsewhere,  shall  be  in¬ 
vited  to  our  school  or  reported  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent. 

A  special  feature  of  the  work  here  will  be 
a  systematic  effort  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  One  hour  will  be  devoted  to  th  ispiir- 
imse  every  Sabbath  afternoon.  To  this  exercise 
I  would  invito  every  member,  promising  to 
make  it  helpful  and  profitable.  A  cordial  in¬ 
vitation  is  also  extended  through  you  to  all 
others  who  would  like  to  uuite  with  us  in  this 
study  of  God’s  Word.  This  is  not  to  inter¬ 
fere,  in  any  way,  with  the  work  of  our  excel¬ 
lent  Sabbath-school,  but  is  intended  to  supple¬ 
ment  and  extend  this  work.  It  is  designed 
for  adults,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

In  beginning  my  work  among  you,  beloved 
friends,  it  is  with  sincere  self-distrust,  and 
deep  consciousness  that  all  blessing  must 
come  from  God.  I  desire  to  have  a  place  in 
your  confldence  and  in  your  affections.  The 
work  of  a  true  pastor  is  more  than  the  faithful 
preaching  of  the  Word.  He  is  4  physician  of 
souls,  and  his  work  must  be  largely  personal. 
I  desire,  therefore,  to  become  the  close,  per¬ 
sonal,  confidential  friend  of  every  one  of  my 
people.  I  invite  you  to  come  to  me  freely 
for  counsel  and  prayer  in  every  matter  that 
may  concern  your  spiritual  welfare.  My 
door  will  always  stand  wide  open.  I  come  to 
you,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minis¬ 
ter.  I  shall  never  spare  myself  any  toll  or 


service  that  I  can  render  to  you  in  my  Mas¬ 
ter’s  name.  In  sickness  I  want  you  always 
to  send  for  me.  If  you  are  in  any  trouble,  I 
crave  the  privilege  of  sharing  it  with  you.  I 
shall  ever  have  a  warm,  ready  sympathy,  and 
a  brother’s  helping  hand,  for  each  of  you, 
when  any  burden  presses,  or  any  sorrow  tries 
you.  And  in  turn,  I  ask  from  you  continual 
prayer,  large  patience,  the  firmest,  truest 
friendship,  a  place  in  each  home  and  heart, 
and  ready  cooperation  in  all  the  Master’s 
work.  My  single  aim  in  coming  here  is  to 
give  my  life  to  help  build  up  other  lives,  min¬ 
istering  the  things  of  Christ’s  grace  to  those 
who  need. 

A  great  work  is  given  us  to  do  as  a  church. 
There  are  thousands  unsaved  in  this  city. 
There  are  many  homes  in  which  no  prayer  is 
ever  made.  There  are  hundreds  of  young 
men  who  are  being  destroyed  by  strong  drink. 
There  are  hosts  of  children  who  are  being 
reared  in  sin.  Shall  we  not,  one  and  all,  sink 
every  personal  consideration,  and  consecrate 
ourselves  to  a  service  for  Christ  and  for  souls, 
which  shall  only  cease  when  wo  are  called 
home  to  our  rest  and  reward  'i 

Affectionately  your  pastor, 

J.  R.  MlDIiEB. 

Rock  Island,  111.,  November  10, 1878. 


THE  HEAVENLY  VINE. 

A  DREAM. 

By  Helen  Brace. 

Above  the  common  street. 

High  in  the  peaceful  sky,* 

Sits  Fannie  in  her  ancient  home. 

To  see  the  world  pass  by. 

All  things  around  her  speak 
Of  years  that  are  no  more. 

For  cruel  change  is  hold  at  bay 
Down  to  her  river’s  shore. 

Her  spring  is  flowing  clear 
And  cool,  and  calling  still 
“  Come,  thirsty  traveller,  drink  of  mo ! 
Come,  whosoever  will.” 

Her  tree  is  standing  j’et 
Whore  British  soldiers  spread 
The  forage  from  her  thrifty  homo, 
Tlieir  spoil  of  meat  and  bread. 

Yes,  homestead,  fount,  and  tree. 
Unchanged,  unchanging,  stay. 

But  the  blessed  life  that  hallowed  them 
Passed,  long  ago,  away. 

One  morning  in  the  room 
So  sacred  and  so  dear, 

Wlierein  the  gentle  mother  long 
Waited  the  call  to  hear, 

Her  mother’s  favorite  chair. 

Placed  midway  in  the  room, 

Fannie  beheld  all  covered  o’er 
With  amaranthine  bloom. 

A  bush,  resplendent  growth 
Of  vivid,  tender  green. 

Such  grace  and  beauty  on  the  earth 
Never  before  were  seen. 

The  interlacing  boughs 
And  branches  swept  the  floor. 

And  as  she  gazed  they  seemed  to  grow 
And  brighten  more  and  more. 

Comfort  and  joy  were  shed 
From  that  strange,  living  Vine — 

A  dream  !  but  Fannie  ponders  yet  ’ 
The  [larable  divine. 

“  I  am  the  Vino,”  says  Christ, 

“And  flourish  gloriously 

All  branches  held  by  faith  in  mo. 

And  none  shall  ever  die,” 

•  HlRh  above  the  city  level. 


pence  worth,  as  most  of  them  do  all  the 
week,  and  then  sing  psalms  on  Sunday, 
We  are  not  afraid  to  be  measured  by  God’s 
measure  with  men  of  any  mercantile  or 
political  business,  nor  with  lawyers  nor 
doctors ;  and  we  are  sure  we  should  come 
out  well  ahead.” 

This  is  much  the  strain  of  talk  you  will 
hear,  if  the  burglar  condescends  to  open 
his  mind  to  you. 

And  what  can  you  answer  him?  When 
you  attempt  an  answer  you  will  learn  how 
hard  it  is  to  frame  one.  And  perhaps 
while  you  are  with  him  you  will  wonder 
who,  in  God’s  right,  is  the  worst  robber, 
he  who  has  taken  much  gold  from  some 
bank  vault,  or  he  who  has,  year  in  and 
year  out,  given  small  measure  and  small 
weight,  chiefly  to  those  of  whose  condem¬ 
nation  he  has  least  fear,  the  poor ;  who  is 
the  most  cruel  robber,  the  one  that  robs 
banks  and  houses,  or  the  one  that  stealing 
carefully  into  the  sanctuary  of  its  vital 
treasures,  robs  the  human  heart.  There 
are  among  robbers  as  among  other  men,  the 
“last  that  shall  be  flrst  and  the  first  last.” 
With  God  there  will  be  radical  and  most 
astonishing  reversals  of  judgment. 


HOW  BURGLARS  REASON. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

Wliat  a  dreadful  sin  “business  men’’ 
consider  (being  found  out  in)  crookedness 
in  money  matters  !  It  is  bad  to  be  in  the 
least  dishonest  in  such  a  way  ;  but  there 
are  otlier  dishonesties  which  are  ten  times 
worse.  And  when  I  hear  a  man  who  has 
been  all  his  days  defrauding  his  M  iker 
(every  man  is  defrauding  him  who  uses 
the  Sabbath  for  his  business  purposes,  and 
who  does  not  put  flrst  in  his  regard  Him 
who  made  and  owns  him),  and  who  has 
cheated  his  family  and  his  friends  of  the 
affection  and  consideration  and  attention 
justly  their  due — berating  a  kind,  well  in- 
tentioned  man,  and  one  that,  in  the  main, 
fears  and  honors  God,  because,  under 
stress  of  temptation,  his  fingers  held  on  to 
more  money  than  really  belonged  to  him — 
I  remember  the  reasoning  of  the  burglars, 
and,  truth  to  tell,  it  makes  an  impression. 

Burglars  are  very  hard  subjects  for  the 
preacher.  In  all  my  prison-visiting  expe¬ 
rience,  I  never  yet  heard  one  say  he  was 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  or  ashamed 
of  his  “business.”  “Why  should  we  be 
ashamed?”  they  ask.  “Are  we  not  the 
smartest  class  of  men  ? — and  all  the  world 
admires  smartness.  Your  best  Christian 
parents  betray  before  their  sons  that  they 
would  rather  have  those  sons  smart  than 
religious,  if  they  cannot  be  both.” 

“  Do  you  tell  me  I  don’t  know  !  ”  said 
one.  “  I  do  know.  My  own  good  mother — 
bless  her  pious  heart ! — showed  me,  all  un¬ 
consciously,  how  it  works.  She  was  very 
anxious  that  I  should  be  converted  —  I 
never  doubted  that ;  but  I  noticed  that 
she  was  eager  I  should  have  all  the  honor 
from  men  that  I  could  get,  though  lAe 
knew  Dial  put  me  in  the  way  of  the  great¬ 
est  temptation  to  despise  and  turn  far 
from  the  lowly  path  of  men  who  will  be 
righteous  in  all  their  ways.  And  I  shall 
never  believe  that  many  mothers  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  was  mine.  She  is  in  her  grave 
now,  and  cannot  suffer  from  knowing  where 
her  son  is. 

“  Burglars  are  a  well-educated,  intelli¬ 
gent  class  of  men.  We  are  skilled  beyond 
others.  As  to  the  morality  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  wo  claim  that  it  is  equal,  if  not  su¬ 
perior,  to  that  of  any  other,  excepting 
preaching  the  truth,  which  we  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  ministers  do  any  farther 
than  is  profitable  to  their  pockets.  We 
believe  there  is  truth.  We  are  true  to 
each  other.  We  believe  that  all  property 
is  the  Lord’s,  and  that  some  men  have  no 
more  right  to  it  than  others.  Our  work  is 
to  equalize  the  distribution  of  money  1  We 
are  no  more  robbers  than  are  ycur  mer^ 
chants.  We  never  rob  the  poor  by  six 


“FOR  JESUS’  SAKE.” 

By  a  Presbyterian  Woman. 

One  sultry  Sabbath  morning  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  as  the  minister  read  the  text,  the 
concluding  line  of  which  was  “  and  our¬ 
selves  your  servants  for  Jesus’  sake,”  my 
eyes  seemed  to  be  riveted  to  the  three 
last  w’ords,  which  seemed  to  glow  with 
new  and  heavenly  meaning.  It  seemed  as 
if  I  had  never  seen  them  before  ;  and  yet 
had  I  not  been  taught  to  lisp  them  daily 
from  my  earliest  infancy,  in  concert  with 
that  voice  which  is  to  every  child  unlike 
all  other  voices — a  mother’s  voice?  And 
what  child-prayer  is  not  ended  with  “  For 
Jesus’ sake.  Amen”?  Since  then  it  has 
at  times  filled  my  heart  with  a  sweetness 
that  neither  tongue  nor  pen  cm  express. 

Were  I  to  choose  from  the  casket  of  di¬ 
vine  gems,  every  one  of  which  is  price¬ 
less,  a  diadem  with  which  to  adorn  my 
brow  in  time — yes,  and  in  eternity,  too — 
it  would  be  these  three  little  words  “  For 
Jesus’  sake.”  Why  is  it  that  the  (»rnal 
mind  within  me,  that  is  “  enmity  against 
God,”  is  now  so  far  subdued  that  no  sweet¬ 
er  thought  finds  a  place  in  my  breast  than 
that  God's  holy  eye  is  ever  upon  me,  that 
His  gracious  ear  is  ever  open  to  my  cry, 
and  that  underneath  me  and  around  me 
are  the  “  everlasting  arms  ”  ?  Is  it  not 
“  for  Jesus’  sake  ”  ?  When  I  read  “  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart  ”  in  words  that  shall  abide,  although 
heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  and  I 
am  deeply  conscious  that  I  do  not  comply 
with  that  righteous  command,  therefore 
that  I  am  exposed  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
anathema,  “  CuTsed  is  every  one  that  con- 
tinueth  not  in  aJJ^things  that  is  written  in 
the  Book  of  the  Law  to  do"  them  ” — ^pros¬ 
trate  at  his  feet  I  cry  “  O  God,  have  mercy 
upon  mo  ‘for  Jesus’  sake’!”  But  why 
should  mercy  find  a  channel  “  for  Jesus’ 
sake  ”  ?  What  power  has  that  name  with 
the  Almighty  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  that  it  should  divert  the  deserv¬ 
ed  wrath  from  my  guilty  head,  and  propi¬ 
tiate  an  offended  God? 

To  understand  clearly  how  God  can  be 
just  in  justifying  the  sinner  that  trusts  in 
Jesus,  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  peace 
of  God  that  passeth  all  understanding  may 
keep  the  heart  and  mind.  The  name  of 
Jesus  has  power  with  God,  whose  justice 
is  Infinite  as  is  his  goodness,  because  he 
led  a  perfectly  holy  life  in  the  sinner’s 
place.  He,  in  his  weary  life  of  thirty  years 
and  upwards,  loved  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
with  a  pure  and  perfect  love  in  the  sinner’s 
place.  He  fulfilled  the  law — yea  more,  he 
made  it  honorable — in  the  place  of  the  sin¬ 
ner.  He  also  bore  in  his  human  body,  sus¬ 
tained  by  his  divine  nature,  the  wrath  of 
God  in  atonement  of  the  guilt  of  sinners — 
especially  in  Gethsemane  and  on  Calvary — 
and  burst  asunder  the  iron  grasp  of  death 
that  held  him  for  a  season  in  silent  slum¬ 
ber  in  Joseph’s  tomb.  He  triumphed  over 
death,  because  the  demands  of  justice  were 
fully  satisfied.  And  now,  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  of  glory  above,  he  is  forever 
and  forevermore  “the  Lord  our  righteous¬ 
ness  ”;  and  we  who  trust  in  him  are  “  com¬ 
plete  in  him.”  Yea,  the  Lord  is  well  pleas¬ 
ed  for  his  righteousness’  sake — even  for 
Jesus’  sake. 

Hence  when  we  reach  the  pearly  gates 
of  heaven,  an  abundant  entrance  shall  be 
accorded  to  us  if  bearing  upon  our  fore¬ 
head  this  glittering  diadem,  “  For  Jesus’ 
sake  nor  would  I  relinquish  it  even 
within  the  gate,  for  I  think  it  is  worn  by 
every  blood-washed  sinner,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  holy  and  blessed  creatures 
who  never  fell. 

Dear  friends,  let  us  cherish  it  on  our 
journey  heavenward,  and  when  we  are 
asked,  as  we  not  unfrequently  are,  why  we 
think  that  we  shall  go  to  heaven  when  we 
die  ?  are  we  so  good  that  we  deserve  heav¬ 
en  ?  let  us  glory  in  replying.  It  is  all  “  for 
Jesus’  sake.” 


SPIRITUAL  EPICUREANISM. 

We  are  more  and  more  persuaded  that 
many  persons  sacrifice  the  life  and  power 
of  their  religion  for  what  they  call  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  Ep¬ 
icureanism.  And  like  every  other  form  of 
Epicureanism,  it  is  followed  by  exhaustion. 
It  is  sad  indeed  when  a  man  enjoys  his  re¬ 
ligion  in  such  fashion  that  he  cannot  be 
useful.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  sharper 
putting  of  the  thought  that  suggested  this 
paragraph  than  in  a  recent  article  in  a 
Baptist  paper.  The  writer  used  this  ra¬ 
ther  extraordinary  form  of  words  :  “  I 
know  not  what  is  the  cause.  It  may  bo 
the  teaching  of  the  past  But  I  do  know 
that  there  is  a  pretty  general  conviction 
that  our  highest  object  here  is  to  have  a 
good  time,  and  hurry  on  to  heaven  to  meet 
our  kinsfolk.”  W’ho  will  deny  this  when 
he  remembers  the  “ditties” so  common 
and  so  dear  to  our  revival  singing  ? — Wes¬ 
leyan  Christian  Advocate. 
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not  plenty  and  conimou.  Yet  Presbyteries 

— _  and  other  bodies  having  a  certain  respon- 

The  Observer  notes  that  the  practice  of  sibility  for  the  good  name  and  standing  of 
paying  for  places  in  church,  is  just  now  ministers  will  do  well  to  exercise  more 
making  a  great  stir  in  this  city.  The  fight  'dgilance  than  has  been  their  wont.  They 
is  going  on  in  the  newspapers,  notably  in  the  owg  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  churches 
Herald,  and  shots  are  fired  back  and  forth,  to  expose  and  thwart  unworthy  men  witli 
to  the  damage  of  the  pastors,  the  Church,  unsparing  vigilance.  Herein  committees 
and  religion  itself.  Our  contemporary  fur-  OQ  the  supply  of  vacant  pulpits  have  very 
ther  explains  :  important  duties  to  perform,  and  they 

The  fight  began  in  church.  A  young  should  have  the  cooperation  and  counh'- 
woman  went  to  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  nance  of  all  who  love  the  peace  and  wel- 
the  doors  of  which  were  open  and  the  peo-  churches, 

pie  assembling ;  and  she  took  her  place 


among  the  worshippers.  Presently  a  rough 
man  called  on  her  for  fifteen  cents,  which 


The  Churchman  puts  in  a  plea  for  “  Wo¬ 


rn  her  poverty  she  was  unable  to  pay.  She  man  SuCfrage  ”  in  this  covert  way  : 
frankly  told  him  so,  and  also  expressed  Whatever  the  dangers  connected  with 
the  hope  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  re-  universal  suffrage,  it  does  not  help  the 
main  to  worship  with  the  rest.  The  man  matter  to  disdain  the  ballot  on  the  one 
smd  she  must  pay  or  go.  When  she  de-  side  or  to  control  it  on  the  other.  What 
clined  the  alternative,  he  seized  her  and  jg  ^  jjg  feared  is  that  partial  suffrage  in 
draped  her  bodily  out  of  the  “  courts  of  which  the  best  part  will  have  nothing  to 
.  •  ■  .  .  ,  „  .  with  it,  while  the  worst  pait  has  quite 

This  brutal  outrage  had  naturally  led  to  too  much  to  do  with  it.  It  is  a  case  in 
a  fierce  discussion,  which,  in  our  judgment,  which  they,  of  all  others,  ought  not  to  be 
shows  that  the  Romanist  churches  are  jwt  disgusted  who  are  most  intelligent,  nor 
liable  to  the  charge  of  requiring  fees  for  the  privilege  of  those  denied  who  are  least 
admission,  and  that  they  are  not  entitled  go_  And  herein  suffrage  has  greatly  suf- 
to  the  credit  of  being  free,  as  they  are  fered  both  North  and  South, 
claimed  to  be.  They  combine  the  two  sys- 

terns  of  paid  and  free  seats,  and  their  mode  . . 

of  doing  it  is  awkward,  uncivilized,  and  (as 
in  the  case  now  up)  it  leads  to  acts  of  great 
scandal. 

It  appears  that  there  are  certain  hours 
when  the  churches  are  open  for  service, 
free  to  all  comers,  and  certain  other  hours 
when  a  fee  is  required;  but  even  then  a A WT'if 

there  are  free  seats  reserved  for  the  poor,  *  AKJllJiiK  S  H JiF AK 1  I . 

so  that  practically  no  one  is  excluded  from  — ♦"* - 

the  church  at  any  time  on  the  ground  of  ANOTHEk  HOKSE-PLAGUE  UPON  US. 
poverty,  or  inability  to  pay  the  fee.  As  The  attention  of  the  city  council  is  to  be 


this  fee  is  not  exacted  at  the  door,  as  it  called  Monday  night  to  the  nect'ssity  of 
ought  to  be,  but  is  collected  by  a  man  who  taking  some  measures  of  protection  against 
goes  for  the  worshipper  in  the  midst  of  the  the  most  malignant  disease  to  which  the 
service,  the  collection  of  it  is  liable  to  lead  horse  is  subject — glanders,  or  farcy.  This 
to  such  scenes  as  the  one  that  has  brought  disease  is  perhaps  never  an  eplzoStic,  like 
the  subject  to  public  attention.  The  class  the  ailment  so-ralled  which  almost  banish- 
of  men  employed  in  the  work,  and  the  ed  horse-fiesh  from  our  streets  a  few  years 
class  also  from  whom  the  fee  is  collected,  ago,  but  it  spreads  by  contagion  with  great 
cannot  be  exp^t^  to  stand  upon  the  pro-  rapidity  at  times,  and  as  it  is  invariably 
prieties,  and  it  is  not  str^ge  that  occa-  fatal,  and  liable  also  to  destroy  human  life, 
sional  confiicts  should  arise.  It  is  now  as  well  as  horses  and  mules,  it  is  important 
proved  that  these  fees  are  rigorously  de-  that  it  should  be  extirpated  promptly  when 
noand^,  except  from  those  who  are  willing  it  appears  in  a  community.  The  disease 
to  go  into  the  plac^  set  apart  for  such  as  jg  said  never  to  occur  among  horses  in  a 
are  willing  to  admit  that  they  could  not  wild  state,  or  those  owned  by  savage  races, 
bring  ten  or  fifteen  cents.  This  class  of  but  it  is  the  product  always  of  filth,  of  close 
people  have  more  pride  than  persons  bet-  and  vitiated  air  in  stables,  combined  with 
ter  off,  and  being  unwilling  to  expose  their  insufficient  or  innutritions  foot!,  habitual 
poverty,  dread  to  be  put  into  such  seats,  ill-treatment  ;  and  is  always  characterized 
and  prefer  to  stay  away  from  church  alto-  by  a  thin  and  corrupt  condition  of  the  blood, 
gether.  The  discussion,  filling  long  col-  being  in  fact  at  bottom  a  malady  of  poison- 
umns  of  the  papers,  has  resulted  in  bring-  ed  blood.  It  appears  in  two  shapes :  farcy, 
ing  out  these  facts,  which  are  interesting  which  consists  of  suppurating  swellings  of 
in  themselves  and  in  their  inferences.  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands ;  and 

glanders,  which  affects  the  pulmonary  or- 
The  Examiner  touches  upon  a  matter  of  gans  and  mucous  membrane,  and  whose 
wide  application  •  distinctive  symptom  is  a  terrible  poisonous 

One  neculiaritv  we  have  often  noticed  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  Both  these 
Tf  o  »  have  two  forms,  the  acute  and  the  chronic, 

among  Christian  people.  If  a  concert  or  a  ,  _ 

is 

aodioalltornMlhe  danger  of  contagion 


door  But  let  it  he  a  social  meeting  in-  increases  until  death.  It  may  at  any  stage 
o  onH  if  ic  oo<-.^rtilLir.rT  he  communicated  to  man  by  inoculation, 

h^m^eJtTve?Xdvbe2)iS«“ua^^^^^^  either  through  the  thin  membrane  of  the 

The  further  back  a  seat  the  more  desir-  0^1^00? 
able  it  is,  and  if  there  is  a  bench  within  nn  rimiiv 

two  feet  of  the  door  it  is  alwavs  the  first  ^  beast ,  no  remedy  can  touch 

wutr  f  Vhralfm  Kgt  ia  it-  It  is  therefore  well  known  that  the  only 

-fkMae  r>f  hnmnn  nntiiri  thing  tO  do  with  a  horSe  OF  mule  that  haS 

Y^^a^neve?8  ^TO^ded  in  solving  glanders  is  to  kill  it.  No  honest  man 
4  D  ^  io  would  think  of  doing  anything  else.  It 

A  PenMylvMia  pastor  he  is  a  P  ^  yte-  jjg  worth  anything,  and  every 

nan--has  hit  upon  a  device  for  o^r^^^  day  it  lives,  unless  it  is  rarefuliy  isolated. 

Soo^  A  nS  wkS  Ust  of  praver-meet^  danger  of  giving  the  poison  to  an- 

toUon.  A  neat  pocKet  ust  01  prayer  m^^  go^gtimes  the  owner  will  igno- 

mem  her  ^antly  suppose  the  affected  animal  to  have 
and  pla^  in  the  hands  of  every  lumber  f  catarrh,  or  nasal  gleet,  as  the 

of  his  church  ;  and  at  frequent  inte^ate  m  technical  term  is  ;  but  it  is  generally  easily 
the  list,in  wnspicuo^  type,  are  the  words  determinable,  and  it  is  a  dilcreditable  fact 
“  Take  a  Front  Seat  This,  toough  pos-  , or  human  nature  that  the  first  notion  of 
sibly  quite  as  effectual  is  a  milder  method  discover  this  plague 

than  one  t^t  wa  rned  a  few  ^  ^4,.  property,  is  to  get  the  horae  off 

roSti^^roTO  the  entrances  to^e  pews  whatever  they  can  get- 

ropes  um  across  tneentranc^  to  tnep^  ,  dollar,  or  five,  or  upwards.  The 

except  those  in  front,  and  the  people  had  g^d  of  the  dise^e  in  one  locality  was 
to  take  front  seats  or  chmb  over  A  tern-  ^  purchase  of  two 

t^eTop^weralemovS  t^^^^  ^ 

the  rop^  were  remove  mere  was  a  great  discovering  that  his  newly-bought 

backsliding  in  that  co  g  egati  .  horse  had  the  glanders,  returned  him  to 

...  X  ..1.  the  seller,  and  he  to  the  original  owner. 
The  Jewish  Messenger  says  that  the  who  turned  the  poor  creature  loose  in 
revelations  of  Christian  ^missionary  activi-  Chicopee,  where,  after  wandering  for  a 
ty  among  the  East-side  Jewish  poor,  few  days,  he  was  killed  by  authority  of  a 
“  prove  two  facts  conclusively :  Our  poor  eemmission^  on  diseas^  of  cattle,  who 
^  ,  ...  .  came  from  Boston  for  the  purpose.  But 

are  ignorant,  and  most  of  our  clergy  are  meantime  a  valuable  horse  had  caught  the 
indifferent.”  It  exhorts  the  latter  to  ac-  disease,  and  his  owner  was  obliged  to  kill 
tivity,  thus  forcibly  :  him.  A  badly-glandered  horse  was  sold 

What  is  it  to  be  a  Jewish  preacher?  Is  recently  from  this  city  into  Connecticut, 
it  simply  to  tell  us  what  the  Bible  says,  or  and  the  other  day  was  dnven  into  this 
what  the  Talmud  says,  or  how  great  and  P^y.  nnd  to  one  of  the  stables.  These 
good  were  Abraham, Isaac,  and  Jacob?  Is  horees  are  allowed  to  drink  at  the  public 
it  to  string  together  truisms  week  after  watering- tubs,  also.  All  these  are  fil^- 
week,  and  complain  about  the  degeneracy  trations  of  the  way  in  which  the  best-fed 
of  the  age  1  In  too  many  cases,  God  pity  best-treated  horses  in  the  country  are 
us,  it  is  the  preacher,  not  the  age,  which  is  exposed  to  ^is  desperate  di^ase,  and 
de^nerate.  The  Jewish  preacher  in  this  efficient  l^al  remedy  against 

de^de  and  in  this  country  must  be  more  while  the  disease  is  becoming  very  prey- 
than  a  retailer  of  smooth  phrases — a  pina-  nlent  One  yetennanan  infers  f^m  his 
fore  philosopher  or  pedant.  He  must  do  own  practice  that  the  increase  in  this  city 
more  than  give  us  rhapsodies  and  glowing  and  immediate  vicimty  h^  been  1100  per 
reminiscent.  He  must  work  like  the  cent,  m  the  past  ten  months  over  the  total 
old  Jewish  Titans  worked,  who  in  the  number  of  cases  for  the  four  years  pre- 
midst  of  national  disorganization,  founded  1^  do^  not  need  argument  to  prove 

schools  and  propaga^  the  Law.  Here  protective  legislation  is  necessary, 

in  America,  on  ev^  side,  it  is  apostasy  European  countn^  have  taken  me^ures 
which  is  staring  us  in  the  face.  Let  our  ^  suppr^  the  dise^e  wherever  it  ap- 
preachers,  then,  be  warned  in  time.  They  “d  there  are  in  this  country  sev- 

must  work  among  the  people /or  the  peo-  action  more  or  less 


pie.  In  the  lowest  haunts,  where  our  poor  effective.  Springfield  Repubhean. 
are  huddled  together,  let  them  be  seen,  as 

well  as  In  the  elegant  residences  of  the  ALDEKNET  CATTLE, 

rich.  To  save  a  generation  of  Jewish  important  cattle  with  the  exception 

children  from  apost^y,  let  them  rouse  of  the  hardy  Scotch  Ayrshires  and  the  big- 
themselves  from  their  indifference.  It  is  boned  English  Durhams,  find  their  way 
their  plain  duty  to  organize  some  efficient  here  from  the  Channel  Islands.  South  of 
plan  of  spreading  Judaism,  with  its  con-  English  coast,  clustered  in  a  deep  bay 
comitant  refinement  and  intelligence,  ruoning  into  the  northwest  coast  of  France, 
among  the  ignorant  J ewish  poor  of  our  a,  bunch  of  rocky  islets.  But  four  of 

city*  _  _  these  are  inhabited.  But  three  of  them 

mi.  44  I.  .j.  L  have  had  their  names  wafted  over  the  seas. 

The  Methodist  thus  comments  on  a  cur-  g^rk  is  not  noted  for  its  cattle  nor  for  any- 
rent  paragraph  :  ^ing  in  particular,  but  one  family  and  its 

A  Cincinnati  paper  (we  have  not  seen  it)  dependents  living  thereon.  Alderney  has 
is  said  to  have  made  out  a  list  of  fifty  for  its  inhabitants  the  government  officers 
clergymen  who  during  the  last  year  were  of  the  harbor  of  refuge  and  a  few  fisher- 
convicted  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  men.  Guernsey  has  a  thriving,  seafaring 
We  regret  not  having  the  list  before  us;  population.  Jersey  has  a  perfect  little 
but  for  the  present  we  express  our  strong  colony  of  folks  as  gentle  bred  as  their  cat- 
opinion  that  not  fifty  nor  twenty-five  cler-  tie— and  that  is  no  slighting  comparison, 
gymen  in  good  and  rwular  standing  have  These  little  side  channel  islands  possess  a 
b^n  so  convicted.  Thirteen  of  the  fifty  verdure  almost  tropical,  a  people  still 
have  been  set  down  to  the  Methodists.  We  clinging  to  their  ancient  forms  of  eighty 
cannot  count  up  to  five ;  in  fact,  we  are  decades  ago,  a  freedom  from  taxes  and  im- 
not  quite  certain  of  even  two  in  our  ranks,  posts,  and  cattle  known  and  sought  after. 
One  of  the  devices  of  Satan  is  to  induce  a  the  wide  world  over.  To  the  cattle  breed- 
man  to  profess  to  be  a  minister  as  a  cloak  er,  not  a  connoisseur,  there  are  three  dis- 
for  crime,  and  this  class  of  “  clergymen  ”  tlnct  classes  of  channel  stock— Alderney, 
has  we  suspect,  furnished  most  of  the  ma-  Jersey,  and  Guernsey.  Authorities  upon 
terial  for  the  list  to  which  we  refer.  Still,  the  matter  claim,  however,  that  Alderneys 
an  army  of  nearly  forty  thousand  men  may  are  but  Jerseys,  the  latter  being  the  proper 
confess  to  thirteen  scamps  without  much  name  for  all  channel  kine,  with  the  excep- 
blushing  Guernseys,  and  in  support  of 

The  eagerness  with  which  bits  of  clerical  they  claim  that  ^1  the  fine  cattie  f^d 

.  ,  -a  j  u  throughout  England,  were  brought  from 

scandal  are  caught  up  and  magmfled  by  j^rgey,  the  name  Alderney  only  being  de- 
the  sMisational  newspapers  is  conclusive  rived  ^m  the  fact  that  the  first  animals 
evidenoe  ”the  news”  of  this  sort  is  brought  across  the  channel,  came  from 


Alderney,  which  island,  however,  produces  i 
but  few  cattle.  The  truth  of  the  matter  1 
can  be  summed  up,  liowever,  in  this,  that  1 
the  species  is  miscalled  Alderney  only  as  1 
far  as  the  Jerseys  are  concerned,  and  Al-  . 
derneys  can  be  found,  althougli  differing 
but  slightly  from  the  Jerseys,  which  make 
up  the  mass  of  the  channel  cattle.  Jer¬ 
seys,  however,  will  be  called  Alderneys  for  ! 
many  a  day  to  come,  although  Herkness, 
the  Philadelphia  Tattersall,  lias  taken  the 
new  name  by  now  placing  Jersey  instead 
of  Alderney  ui)on  his  catologues. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  eye  of  the  casual  visitor  naturally 
rests  upon  the  iron-gray  head  and  genial, 
ruddy  face  of  a  member  [of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Assembly]  on  the  right  of  the  central 
aisle  who  is  one  of  tin*  principal  partici¬ 
pants  in  all  debates.  The  World  says  of 
him  :  This  is  “  Dominie  ”  Robinson,  of 
Passaic,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  has  been 
pastor  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  church 
of  Paterson  for  nearly  thirty  years.  It  is 
he  who  has  been  “  requested  ”  to  in  rodnee 
a  bill  reestablishing  the  whipping-post  in 
New  Jeraey.  (T.  S.  Mills,  the  Associated 
Press  correspondent,  helped  to  take  down 
surreptitiously  the  last  whipping-post 
in  Trenton  some  forty-odd  years  ago.) 
The  dominie  is  popular  with  everybody. 
He  brims  over  with  Irish  humor,  and  never 
rises  to  his  feet  without  the  whole  House 
listening  expectantly.  When  the  appoint¬ 
ed  clergyman  either  for  the  Senate  or 
House  is  not  on  hand,  the  dominie  opens 
w’ith  prayer,  and  his  petitions  are  always 
earnest,  pointed  and  impressive.  He  was 
president  of  the  committee  of  five  which 
secured  the  reduction  of  the  houfs  of  labor 
in  the  Paterson  mills  and  factories  to  ten 
hours  instead  of  twelve  and  fourteen.  He 
was  also  president  of  another  committee 
appointed  to  combat  the  coal  c  imbination 
when  they  put  the  price  up  to  #14  per  ton. 
He  brought  #10,000  worth  of  coal  to  the 
city,  which  was  furnished  at  more  reason¬ 
able  rates.  In  1873  he  was  chairman  of 
still  another  committee  which  did  much 
to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  poor.  He 
was  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-fifth  regiment 
of  New  Jersey  volunteers,  and  is  a  practi¬ 
cal  philanthropist  who  is  unceasing  in  good 
works. 

When  John  Frost,  driver  of  a  Ninth  av¬ 
enue  “  bobtail  ”  car  (i.  e.,  a  car  without  a 
conduct  >1)  was  charged  in  the  Special  Ses- 
siniis  (.Jan.  30th)  with  ill-treating  a  horse, 
Mr.  Bergh  criticised  the  “  bobtail  ”  system. 
He  said  that  smaller  horses  than  formerly 
are  used  now  bt^cause  they  are  cheaper, 
and  that  the  companies  <lon’t  care  about 
the  public  as  long  as  they  make  money. 

“  If  I  had  my  way,”  he  continued,  “  I’d 
make  them  have  two  horses  and  a  con¬ 
ductor  to  eveiy  car.”  The  prisoner  was 
discharged. 

Dispatches  from  the  city  of  Mexico  bring 
news  from  the  American  commercial  ex¬ 
cursionists,  indicating  that  they  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  hospitalities  extended  to  them,  and 
are,  by  committees,  giving  attention  to  the 
business  purposes,  for  which,  mainly,  the 
trip  was  undertaken.  The  exhibition  was 
to  have  been  formally  opened  by  President 
Diaz  and  Cabinet  on  the  23d.  Delegations 
from  all  the  Mexican  States  had  arrived 
and  been  formally  presented  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  excursion.  American  exhibitors 
were  receiving  large  orders  for  chromos, 
silver-plated  goods,  plows,  glass-ware, 
clothing,  and  agricultural  implements. 
All  the  samples  sold  are  to  be  delivered 
after  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory’s  Seed  Catalogue. — Mr. 
Gregory  is  one  of  the  very  few  seedsmen 
who  combines  the  business  of  seed  raiser 
and  seed  dealer.  We  presume  this  fat*t  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  seed  warrants  ; 
for  unless  a  man  grew  largely  of  the  seed  he 
sells,  and  hence  knows  all  about  them,  he 
will  hardly  venture  to  warrant  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  purity ;  and  ivhat  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  purchaser,  stand  by  it  in 
every  case,  as  Mr.  Gregrory  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  doing. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Diphtheria  In  Milk. 

Epidemic  outbreaks  of  typhoid  or  en¬ 
teric  fever  have  more  than  once  been 
traced  to  a  common  supply  of  infected 
milk.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  injuri¬ 
ous  character  of  the  milk  has  been  attrib¬ 
uted  to  its  contamination  from  external 
sources,  as  by  means  of  impure  air  or  im¬ 
pure  water,  containing  the  germs  of  the 
disease.  But  a  more  startling  theory  con¬ 
cerning  the  epidemic  agency  of  milk,  has 
recently  been  put  forward  in  England. 
The  Sun  gives  this  summary  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  :  It  is  possible,  not  to  say  probable, 

’  that  diphtheria  has  its  origin  in  the  dis- 
’  eased  condition  of  milch  cows.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  inference  which  must  be  drawn 
from  the  carefully-observed  facts  of  two 
;  epidemics  in  England,  both  of  recent  oc¬ 
currence — one  in  North  London,  and  the 
other  at  Woking.  They  indicate  that  a 
'  disease  of  the  udder  known  as  garget,  and 
,  generally  regarded  by  dairymen  as  inslg- 
!  nificant,  may  so  affect  the  quality  of  the 
,  milk  as  to  produce  diphtheria  in  the  con- 
sumers.  inquiry  leaves  no  doubt  that 
milk  from  cows  having  garget  finds  its 
’  way  into  the  market  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities.  Only  a  portion  of  the  udder  is  usu- 
I  ally  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  the  milk 
yielded  by  the  other  quarters  does  not 
manifest  any  such  change  in  quality  as 
i  would  ordinarily  lead  to  its  rejection.  In¬ 
deed  so  indifferently  is  the  affection  looked 
upon  by  men  having  the  charge  of  cows, 
that  they  seldom  inform  their  employers 
of  its  existence.  A  member  of  the  Patho- 
I  logical  Society  of  London,  who  was  led  to 

•  investigate  the  subject  lately,  found  sev- 
'  eral  cases  of  garget  among  his  own  cattle, 

'  although  his  bailiff  had  not  thought  them 

•  important  enough  to  mention.  The  cir- 
,  cumstances  of  the  North  London  epidemic 
!  of  diphtheria,  satisfied  the  sanitary  officer 
I  charged  vdth  its  investigation  that  the 
,  disease  was  distributed  by  the  milk  sup¬ 
ply,  and  that  the  milk  had  not  been  con- 

i  taminated  by  any  influences  from  without. 

1  These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the 
i  like  opinions  of  distinguished  physicians 
to  whom  the  facts  have  been  submitted. 

:  They  naturally  lead  to  the  question  wha- 
t  ther  any  special  disease  could  prevail,  with¬ 
out  attracting  particular  notice,  among  the 
.  cows  from  which  the  milk  came.  The  an- 
.  swer  is  that  gaiget  is  just  such  a  disease. 

[  And  the  belief  that  this  apparently  slight 
’  affection  in  cattle  may  be  transformed  into 
'  diphtheria,  or  may  induce  that  disease  in 
,  the  human  subject,  is  strengthened  by  the 
recent  diphtheritic  outbreak  at  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Mary’s  Home  at  Woking.  Garget 
,  was  found  to  be  prevalent  on  the  farm 
I  which  furnished  milk  to  that  institution, 
i  The  proceedings  of  the  Pathological  Socl- 
‘  ety  of  London,  in  reference  to  this  possi- 
’  ble  conaection  between  diphtheria  and  dis- 
!  ease  in  cows,  supply  abundant  eridence  of 
1  the  gravity  with  which  the  medical  profes- 
1  sion  regard  the  subject.  It  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  for  investigation  to  a  committee  of 
I  hi^ly-qualifled  phyiricians,  one  of  whom 
.  is  Dr.  Burdon  Sajiderson,  and  the  results 


of  their  inquiry  cannot  fail  to  be  impor-  FOREIGN. 

tant.  In  the  meantime,  ought  not  some-  - 

thing  in  the  same  direction  to  be  done  in  Baptizing  a  KuMsian  Prince, 
this  country  ?  This  is  the  way  an  infant  grandson  of 

The  Binghamton  Asylum.  tiic  Russian  enii)cr<)r  was  imluctcd  into 

Dr.  Willard  Parker  holds  that  Inebriate  church  at  St.  Petersburg  recently  :  Af- 

Asylums  are  useful  institutions — more  so  mjmh  chanting  and  reading  the  water 

now  than  formerly,  by  reason  of  the  inves-  blessed,  the  child  taken  out  of  all  his 
tigatious  and  experience  which  the  found-  ^lothes  and  plunged  into  the  font,  head 
ing  of  such  institutions  has  secured.  In  th^ei'  trues.  Ihe  priest  closed  his 

this  view  he  renmrks  :  eyes  and  nose  with  his  lingers,  but  ttie 

“The  asylum  at  Binghamton  is  not  a  “august  new-born,  as  he  is  styled  in 
failure,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  capitals  i  n  the  program  mo  for  the 

drunkards  can  be  cured.  When  the  insti-  day,  screamed  like  an  ordinary  baby,  and 
tution  was  opened  it  was  the  first  of  its  evidently  did  not  like  it.  He  was  then 
kind,  and  the  treatment  was  entirely  ex-  ^edinot her,  wrapped  up  m 

periniental,  it  being  as  little  understood  as  bkmkets,  and  dozed  quietly  while  another 
was  the  treatment  ot  insanity  when  insti-  pmyer  was  mud.  He  was  oidy  left  111 
tutions  for  the  insane  were  first  started.  I  ^ ^ moments.  riie  priest 

have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  my  belief,  anointed  his  ears,  eyes,  mouth,  hands,  and 
based  on  the  most  accurate  statistics  ob-  feet  with  holy  od,  that  none  ot  those  mem- 
tainable,  that  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  should  do  any  harm  111  life.  When 
inebriates  scientifically  treated  are  perma-  little  fellow  had  recovered  trom  this 
iii'iitly  restored  interruption  and  just  bi'gan  to  quiet  down, 

“  The  Binghamton  Asylum  since  its  open-  i^ain  disturbecl  and  all  his  hair 

ing  has  been  the  centre  of  inquiry,  and  thrown  into  the  font,  where  it  w^ 

the  world  both  at  home  and  abroad  has  ^'ipposed  to  be  spit  upon,  but  I  think  the 
been  advised  on  the  subject  of  alcohol.  omitted  this  part  of  the  c.erenio- 

As  a  cause  of  disease  its  action  has  been  ®  renyiant  of  the  old  Jewish 

carefully  studied,  and  to  it  has  been  as-  which  that  of  the  Greek 

signed  a  place  among  the  poisons.  It  is  Church  lu  entirely  taken.  Then  the  em- 
iiot  a  food  ;  though  when  taken  in  small  holding  a  lighted  candle  and  carry- 

quantities,  it  sometimes  acts  as  a  comli-  [ng  ike  baby,  walked  three  times  around 
ment  in  promoting  digestion  when  the  tiie  font,  accompanied  by  the  metropolitan 
stomach  is  weak.  When  taken  in  quanti-  ^ke  godmother,  also  with  candles, 

ties  it  wastes  force  and  produces  the  dis-  emperor  invested  the  child  with  the 

ease  known  as  inebriety,  or  alcoholism,  order  of  St.  Andrew,  and  then  he  was  ta- 
Used  persistently,  as  the  drunkard  uses  it,  behind  a  screen  and  given  to  the 
it  produces  structural  changes  or  ilisease  ourse,  where  he  remained  until  the  servi- 
of  the  liver,  brain,  and  kidneys.  ‘When  were  over, 
not  of  too  long  standing,  this  diseased  con-  insurance  Against  Pauperism, 
d.tion  is  curable.”  An  essay  in  a  late  number  of  The  Nine- 

Dr.  Parker  does  not  attempt  to  criticise  teenth  Century,  by  the  Rev.  William  Lav- 
or  vindicate  the  management  of  the  asy-  ery  Blackley,  proposes  a  system  of  com- 
lum  at  Binghamton.  pulsory  insurance  as  a  remedy  for  the 

Adulterated  Table  Syrups.  evils  of  pauperism,  which  is  increasing  in 

The  glucose  syrups,  “  Sugar  Refiner  ”  Britain  at  an  alarming  rate.  The 

1 _  - _ Ti,’  i.j  _ _ _  writer  .'lAsiirnes  t.nnt.  tnoro  in  nprinrl  in 
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tells  us,  have  supplanted  cane  syrups. 
Here  is  the  next  step  :  “  Of  seventeen  sam- 


writer  assumes  that  there  is  a  period  in 
the  life  of  the  workingman  when  his  work- 


pies  of  table  syrups  recently  examined  by  mg  capacity  is  at  ite  prime,  and  before  he 
R.  C.  Keddar,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  is  burdened  with  the  care  of  a  family,  in 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  fif-  which  his  earnings  exceed  his  necessary 
teen  proved  to  be  made  from  glucose  ;  one  expenditures,  and  in  winch  he  slioifid  be 
sample  contained  141  grains  of  oil  of  vit-  eompellwl  to  make  a  provision  for  the  fu- 
riol,  and  724  grains  of  lime  to  the  gallon,  ture sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  becom- 
and  another,  which  had  caused  serious  ^  burden  upon  society  whenever  ac- 
sickncis  to  an  entire  family  whom  he  knew,  eident  or  advancing  years  depnve  him  ef 
contained  72  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol,  28  of  ^  labor.  Mr.  Blackley  thinks 

copperas,  and  363  of  lime  to  the  gallon.”  uGinpulsory  insurance  of  the 

We  are  very  anxious  to  refrain  from  giv-  whole  male  population  between  seventeen 
ing  decisions  in  matters  of  this  kind,  but  twenty-one  (nor  docs  he  indeed  see 
we  are  free  to  tell  our  own  experience.  For  why  young  women 

years  we  have  banished  “  syrups  ”  from  our  should  be  excluded),  wouhl  go  far  to  ex- 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


A  SubHtltute  for  Quinine. 


table  —Methodist  tinguish  pauperism  througliout  the  King- 

_ _  dom.  The  plan  contemplated  would  con- 

^  stitute  the  General  Government  the  insur- 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL.  ance  company,  and  operate  it  through  the 

-  Postoffice  Department.  At  the  age  of 

A  SubHtltute  for  Quinine.  Seventeen  a  certain  portion  of  the  wages 

Tincture  of  iodine  has  been  fully  tried  of  the  workingman  or  woman,  or  the  in- 
at  some  of  the  Indian  agencies  in  the  West,  come  of  those  exempted  from  the  need  of 
as  a  substitute  for  quinine  in  the  treatment  labor,  should  be  paid  to  the  Government 
of  malarial  diseases,  and  with  entire  sue-  until  the  accrued  sum  became  sufficient, 
cess.  Dr.  Fordyce  Grimmel  writes :  “  I  when  improved  at  interest,  to  give  each 
have  been  astonished  and  delighted  with  person  the  right  to  eight  shillings  per 
the  results.”  week  during  sickness,  and  four  shillings 

Out  of  Proportion.  Week  after  the  age  of  seventy.  This 


USE 


THE  BEST  FOB 

HAND  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 

For  sale  by  all  relailers.  Sole  Agents, 

niH.  HENRY  SMITH  *€•  CO., 


P.  0.  Box  S02. 


69  LEONARD  ST.,  N.  Y. 


week  during  sickness,  and  four  shillings 
per  week  after  the  age  of  seventy.  This 


T  sum,  according  to  the  calculation  of  actua- 

Norman  Lockyer  on^  took  the  trouble,  ’^eed  not  exceed  £15,  so  tliat  a  pay- 

Z  of  £6  annually  between  seventeen 

to  calculate  the  height  of  the  mountains  j  twentv  would  entitle  the  iiaver  to  a 
as  measured  by  the  dimensions  of  the  sun  J^Teipt  frl  the  ^ 
or  moon  painted  in  some  of  the  pictures. 

T  1  u  .  i  ^  J  surance  of  sufficient  support  m  illness  or 

In  a  work  by  a  famous  artist  the  sun  filled  ^  m 

half  an  arc  of  the  heavens,  and  the  moun-  ’ 

tftin  by  this  comparison  was  105  miles  high.  ’Ere’n  yer  fuiue  Reiica. 

In  other  pictures  there  were  hills  ranging  The  personal  property  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
from  10  to  40  miles  in  altitude.  has  beeu  on  sale  in  certain  great  rooms  of 

Telephone  LincB  Vatican  ;  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  in 

J.  F.  Reynolds,  rcDresenting  the  New  P’V’Plf  fine  linen  officiating  as 

England  Telephone  Ckirapany,  has  put  up  majestic  mien  and  “one 

a  telephone  line  between  Springfield  and  P™«  or  leave  it,”  for  every 

Holyoke.  It  is  the  first  private  line  be-  describe  the  ceremony 

twe^n  two  towns,  so  far  as  known,  and  qmte  as  august  and  punctilious  ^  any 
is  the  longest  private  line  in  New  Eng-  Pontifiral  ^rformance,  and  a  great  con- 
land,  and  probably  in  the  United  States.  to  the  common  practice  in  Itely, 

Including  the  connections,  it  has  taken  12  where  there  is  usually  as  much  “beating 
miles  of  wire,  and  has  9  stations.  The 

voices  of  different  individuals  can  be  dis-  buyers  with  little 

tinguished,and  conversation  is  carried  on  u 

as  easily  a^  through  a  line  of  lOOfeet.  Mr.  catacombs  carefully  polished  and  la- 
Reynolds  has  talked  through  180  miles  of  the  certificate 

line-wire  and  through  artificial  resistance  counter- 

«  linA  Am  rLii^«  the  dcvout  traveller  in  Italy 

SrhiJffield  and  Holyoke  line  is  equipped  red-lettered 

STnewinvtAtion  wher^^^^  ^  remember  the  late  holy 

opportunity  for  eavesdroping  ;  but  any  f^^ther  by  There  were  also  slippers,  gal- 
two  stations  can  talk  together  and  be  cut  binding,  silver-plated  salt-spoons, 

^ff  from  all  the  re^t  by  a  s^tch,  s^newhaf  blankets,  cuitains  a  jar  of  rice,  a 

like  those  in  use  in  the  telegrkph  offices,  number  of  surphees  scapularies,  e^^ 

The  telephones  themselves,  with  the  call-  Pre«[on8  old  l^e  and  some  anything  but 
bell  attachments,  are  rented  of  the  Bell 


C.  H.  COVELL, 

1150  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Stevens  Building. 

SOLE  AGENT  AND  IMPORTER  OF  THE 
Celebrated  Patent 

DUPLEX  LAMP, 

Ilf  VERT  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS. 

LIGHT  EQUALS  26  CANDLES.  THE  BEST  LAMP 
KNOWN.  Also  Agent  for  PEASE’S  PREMIUM  OIL; 
perfecOy  safe,  176®  Are  test. 

importer  of  Clocks,  Bronzes,  and  Fancy  Goods- 
Specialties  for  Holiday  and  Wedding  Presents.  There 
Is  not  a  more  useful  or  effective  present  than  a 
DUPLEX  Lamp. 


FiL@^A\iL§piiir 

A  beautiful  work  of  100  Pages,  One  Colored, 
Flower  Plate  and  300  Illn^ratluns,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables  and 
how  to  grow  them.  All  for  a  Five-oent  StambL  In 
English  or  German. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden, ,176  Pages, 
Six  Colored  Plates  and  many  hundred  ^gravlnga. 
For  60  cents  in  paper  covers ;  $1  In  elegant  cloth.  In 
German  or  English. 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  39  Pa¬ 
ges.  A  Colored  Plate  in  every  number,  and  many  line 
Engravings.  Price  $1.26  a  year ;  Five  Copies  for  $S. 

Vick’s  Seeds  are  the  best  In  the  world.  Send  FlV*- 
cent  stamp  for  a  Floral  Guide,  containing  List  and 
Prices,  and  plenty  of  information.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  M.  Y. 


Telephone  Compkny,  who  never  sell  the  “  the  potency  an.l  power  of  work- 

instruments.  Brides  several  private  lines  T 

in  Springfield,  Mr.  Reynolds  has  put  up  t  k  I  ^  “'"T" 

in  tho  aiirrmin, liner  bcrtid  by  the  hundred,  did  not  seem  to 


about  55  miles  in  the  surrounding  towns 

A  Most  Important  Invention. 


meet  a  felt  want,  since  there  were  few  to 
inquire  the  price,  according  to  a  London 


George  Woods  &  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  Standard  correspondent,  who  calls  them 
Mass.,  the  well  known  organ  makers,  have  “  the  most  intolerably  wretched  oil-paint- 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  has  bcrn  ings  which  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  see  gath- 
long  sought  after  by  organ  makers — name-  ered  together  in  one  place  ” — mostly  cop¬ 
ly,  the  successful  combination  of  the  Pipe  ies  of  qopies  of  copies.  It  is  said  that  the 
and  Reed  Organ,  and  the  keeping  of  the  majority  of  the  customers  have  been  her- 
two  instruments  in  tune.  All  musicians  etics. 

will  appreciate  the  value  of  this  improve-  - 

ment;  and  what  makes  it  of  unusual  im¬ 
portance  to  the  general  public,  the  device  ■■ 
used  is  a  most  simple  one,  making  it  not  on- 
lyfreefromany  liability  to  disarrangement,  ■  H  ■  IwIIm 
but  also  very  inexpensive,  thus  adapting  it  ^ 
to  the  wants  of  the  general  purchaser.  It  I  FMT 

is  certainly  an  addition  of  very  great  value,  U  C  L  !■  klM  I 

adding  not  only  to  the  power  and  variety  - 

of  the  instrument,  but  greatly  improving  Sunday  school  can  afford  this 

its  quality  of  tone ;  and  we  imagine  that  NEW  SONG  book, 

most  purchasers  of  Parlor  Organs  will  be  Gosts  Only  $10  ^  100  Copies, 

desirous  of  possessing  the  improved  form 

as  it  IB  as  far  ahead  ot  the  ordinary  reed  adapted  to  the 

oi^an  as  the  latter  was  an  improvement  on  INTESNATIONAL  LESSONS, 

the  old-fashioned  melodeon  or  seraphine.  - 

CroHNinii;  Niagara  on  HorHcback.  A  1^  A  F I  I  A  A  I 

This  afternoon  (Jan.  24)  Mr.  Andrew  ^  ■■  U  CL  I U  L 

Wallace  rode  his  horse  across  the  ice  ^  uv###i 

bridge — a  difficult  feat  in  itself;  but  not  tlTmH  oERVICE 

satisfied  with  this,  ascended  to  the  summit  DfUMib  «f  SudiUj  S«I»oI  Wonhip. 

of  the  ice  mountain  at  the  base  of  the  sont  hy  m»h  on  receipt  oris  ctw. 

American  Fall.  The  sight  from  the  cliffs  bige,ow  &  maim, 

on  the  Canada  side,  which  were  covered  73  Randolph  st.  1 76  East  Ninth  st. 

with  a  large  crowd  of  visitors,  was  a  thrill-  CHICAQO.  I  lEW  YORK. 

Ing  one.  Slowly  the  horse  toiled  up  the  ‘ 

steep  slippery  side  of  the  great  ice  cone,  I O  A  I 

winding  round  the  foot-path  till  the  sum-  U  ll  U  III  I U  Hl» 

mit  was  reached.  Here,  enveloped  in  a _ _ _ _ 

cloud  of  mist,  which  concealed  the  white  ^  yy  tn  cj  rp  *  -iir  *  t>  tv 

cone  itself,  horse  and  rider  looked  like  xl  1 VJ  XL  Xj  O  L  A.  W  A  xi  AJ 

some  weird  apparition  suspended  in  mid-  at  the 

air.  For  some  time  the  horse  went  career-  IHTCRUATIOliAi  HAIQV  CAlo 

ing  about  over  the  crest  of  the  cone,  where  iBltHBAIIwllAL  UAINT  rAIn, 

one  false  step  might  have  hurled  both  him  - - - 

and  his  rider  into  the  fathomless,  foaming 
gulf,  full  seventy  feet  below.  Preseutiy 
the  daring  horseman  rode  slowly  down  the 
path,  and  crossing  the  ice  bridge,  ri^ained 
the  Canadian  side.  Both  he  and  his  horse 
were  completely  drenched  with  spray. 

The  intelligent,  sure-footed  animal  who 
played  such  a  prominent  part  in  this  feat 

of  unparalleled  daring  was  a  moderate  _ 

sized  brown  gelding,  with  four  white  feet  used  ’the  cooley  creamers, 

and  a  snip  on  the  nose.  This  is  certainly  the  ohMpeot  dairy  apparatus  in  use.  send  stamp  for 
a  stroilg  argument  in  support  of  the  theory  circular  to 

that  horses  marked  with  white  are  more  IfCDyAMT  EADII  UAPUIIIE  OH 
inteUtgent  than  wholly  colored  ones. —  rnfiM  MAunlnL  uUi| 

Niagara  letter  to  Toronto  Globe.  Baiiows  Fails,  vt. 


^.<a[sui  GENERISIQ  ^ 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs. 

Demmutr<Ued  bett  by  HIGHEST  HONORS  AT  ALL 
WORLD’S  EXPOSITIONS  for  TWELVE  YEARS-  vl«- 
at  PARIS,  1867 ;  VIENNA,  1873;  SANTIAGO,  1876;  PHILA-^ 
DELPHIA,  1876:  TWO  HIGHEST  MEDALS  at  PARIS,  1878; 
and  GRAND  SWEDISH  Gold  medal,  1878.  Only  Amer¬ 
ican  Organs  ever  awarded  highest  honors  at  any.  Sold 
for  cash  or  Instalmente.  Illustrated  Cataloouhi 
with  new  styles  and  prioes,  free.  MASON  A  HAMLIN 
ORGAN  CO.,  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  or  CHICAGO. 


^cRipv'J^/^p„,ce^ 


Ulna  t  colorwl  pUtea. 

aboat  190  pagM.  and  full  d6aeHpUoot,^^9iKflEfit 
prioM  and  dir«etloiit  for  planting  otw  I’iOO 
yarietlea  of  VegotaMo  and  Flowar  Baada,  naoU.  Roaea.  Kta 
Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  ic  Addraaa 

U.  N.  FEBBT  a  CO.  Detroit  Mioh 


f'OK  jBAI.Ht 
Acres  Rich  Farming  Lands 
Michigan  st  Irom 
|9d  to  US  Mr  aore»  on  easy  i«n&t 
iOl  payment.  Also, 


20aoop&srfS»SJ  B'a; 


O—  M,  BARNES.  Land  Com. ,  Lan^ng, 

’  Colds,  Bronchitis,  etc.,  use  *** 


THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY 


LOZENGES 


tested  for  over  50  years.  Relief  speedy  aad  ces- 
tain.  Sold  by  all  druggisU.  Price  50  cents.  ^ 


INTERNATIONAL  DAIRY  FAIR. 


The  Higgins’  sweep-stakes 
of  $960  for  the  beet  Butter 
made  In  the  United  States 
was  swarded  Hiram  Smith, 
Sheboygan,  Wis. 

The  Ashton  sweep-stakes 
of  $126  for  the  beet  Butter 
made  in  New  York  or  Can¬ 
ada,  was  awarded  to  George 
Sidney  Camp,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
The  First  Premium  for  the 
beet  Butter  made  in  New 
York  State  was  awarded  J. 
8.  Murray,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 
ALL  USED  ’THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS, 


t 


Blymy#r  Manuf«9tMHii(  Col^%iaSaaiSiA 

nn  I  A  buckeye  bell  FOUNDRY. 
Iff  b  I  I  V  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  lor 

ljri_|_HH  ^urohes.  Schools,  Fh-o  Alarms, 
oks.  FULLY  WlBBAMlVD. 

Catalogues  sent  tree. 

_ VANDUZEN  ft  TIFT,  Cinotenati,  O. 

MEimnlEU& 

1 1  Churoh  Beils,  known  to  the  pub- 

lie  since  I8‘i6,  which  have  ooqalred  a  sale  exceeding 
thatof  aU  omers.  Cataloguee  free.  Noagendee.  P.O. 
address  el.uer  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

_  MENEELY  ft  COMPANY, 

MHiaT  TKIlffiEBLr 

BELL  FOUNDERS,  TROT,  N. 

MANUFACrURK  A  SUPKRIOB  QUALITT  OF  BiLU. 
Special  attention  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS. 

49*  III  istrated  Catalogue  teat  free 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

By  William  P.  BT«ed,  D.S. 

The  New  York  Tribune  compares  its  own 
excellent  Almanac  with  that  of  the  Public 
Ledger  of  Philadelphia.  There  is  one  fact, 
however,  respecting  the  latter  that  we  do  not 
see  mentioned  in  the  Tribune  paragraph. 
Mr.  Ohilds  sends  each  year  a  copy  of  his  Al¬ 
manac,  gilt-edged,  and  furnished  with  a  green 
ribbon  loop  for  convenient  suspension,  to  ev¬ 
ery  clergyman  in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love. 
Whether  or  not  he  is  on  this  point  in  advance 
of  Mr.  Beid,  we  do  not  know.  If  he  is,  there 
is  of  course  no  law  to  forbid  the  advance  in 
1880  of  the  latter  abreast  of  our  princely  Mr. 
Ohiids.  _ 

A  movement  of  grave  importance  to  the 
eitimn,  who  under  present  burdens  looks  al¬ 
so  now  and  then  into  the  future,  is  seen  in 
the  formation  of  “Tax-payers  and  Bent-pay¬ 
ors  Associations,”  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
One  of  the  most  arduous  problems  with  which 
American  statesmanship  is  confronted,  is  the 
government  of  large  cities  under  universal 
suffrage.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  be¬ 
coming  more  formidable  and  more  necessary 
every  year.  From  various  causes  the  nation 
is  oouning  more  and  more  to  dwell  in  cities, 
and  many  of  our  cities  threaten  to  become 
Lcmdons  in  size.  Citizens  must  have  homes. 
But  the  steady  and  fearful  advance  of  taxa¬ 
tion  made  necessary  by  management  at  once 
slipshod  and  corrupt,  has  been  threatening, 
among  other  evils,  to  reducd  real  estate  to 
worthlessness.  A  gentleman  assured  me  that 
he  owndd  property,  once  valuable,  in  a  sister 
Pennsylvania  city,  the  rent  of  which  now 
barely  pays  the  taxes.  In  efforts  to  bring 
taxation  upon  real  estate  within  reasonable 
litnits,  Philadelphia  is  peculiarly  interested. 
For  it  is  above  all  a  city  of  homes.  Owing 
to  its  amplitude  of  territory,  the  cheapness 
of  building  materials  and  the  admirable  sys¬ 
tem  of  “Building  Associations,”  the  number 
of  houses  owned  by  people  in  very  moderate 
fircumstanoee  is  very  large.  And  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  such  homes  as  these,  as  well  as 
many  other  owners  of  real  estate,  are  waking 
up  to  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  this  matter 
of  taxation  that  may  save  property  from  ruin¬ 
ous  depreciation,  and  the  city  from  future 
bankruptcy. 

The  Normal  Class  of  Sabbath-school  Teach¬ 
ers,  conducted  by  Mr.  Worden  at  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Boom,  1331  Chestnut  street,  each  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  is  proving  a  decided  success. 
The  number  of  members  increases  with  every 
meeting.  On  Monday,  the  27th  ult.,  there 
must  have  been  present  over  120  persons. 
The  class  resembles,  in  some  respects,  the 
one  conducted  by  Dr.  Thompson  in  Associa¬ 
tion  Hadl,  New  York.  The  subject  of  study ' 
is  one  of  much  wider  range  than  the  particu¬ 
lar  lesson  for  a  given  Sabbath.  The  object 
of  the  class  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
CeaolMT  to,  and  to  familiarize  him  with,  the 
more  gmieral  features  of  the  Word  of  God. 
At  each  meeting  a  printed  outline  of  the  les¬ 
son  next  to  follow  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
the'members  of  the  class.  This  paper  is  to 
be  studied  and  pondered,  and  to  form  a  guide 
for  the  reading  and  reflection  of  the  week. 
At  the  meeting  que.stions  are  asked  and  an¬ 
swered  by  any  one  who  pleases.  Brief  dis¬ 
missions  now  and  then  enliven  ‘  the  meeting, 
and  there  is  an  approach  to  enthusiasm  in 
the  interest  felt  in  the  class.  Inquiries  are 
eomfhg  in  from  various  quarters  abroad  re¬ 
specting  subjects  and  processes,  and  there 
are  indications  that  in  a  short  time  quite  a 
number  of  similar  classes  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Any 
questions  for  information  will  be  promptly 
and  cheerfully  answered  by  Mr.  Worden. 
Those  interested  in  the  movement  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  a  small,  cheap  volume  of 
Outline  Lessons  for  Normal  Classes  of  Sab¬ 
bath-school  Teachers,  will,  as  soon  as  practi¬ 
cable,  be  issued  by  our  Board  of  Pubiication. 

Stroke  follows  upon  stroke.  But  a  few 
days  ago  the  Hon.  John  Cadwalader,  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  East¬ 
ern  Pennsytvania,  was  standing  in  sound 
health  at  an  open  window  in  his  home,  look¬ 
ing  out  upon  the  sidewalk.  The  result  of 
the  exposure  was  a  <!old,  which  caused  an  at¬ 
tack  of  pieurisy,  ending  in  a  fatal  pneumo¬ 
nia.  .  He  was  the  grandson  of  Gen.  John  Cad¬ 
walader  of  Bevolutionary  fame.  He  was  a 
lawyer  eminent  even  at  the  noted  Philadelphia 
bar.  In  his  address  before  the  court.  Judge 
McKennan  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  accomplishments  of  the  deceased,  the 
vxtent  and  versatility  of  his  knowledge,  the 
alertness  of  his  faculties,  the  acuteness  of 
his  understanding,  and  the  exhaustless  ful- 1 
ness  and  suggestiveness  of  his  mind.  A  com- 1 
peteut  critic  writes  of  him ;  I 

“  Judge  Cadwalader  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  I 
most  learned  jurists  of  his  day,  with  a  singularly  j 
penetrating  legal  vision  that  enabled  him  to  see 
all  sides  and  all  the  bearings  of  the  most  complex 
oases  brought  before  him ;  and  he  had  them  in 
abundance  in  bis  practice,  and  during  the  twenty 
years  he  was  on  the  bench,  embracing  those  dur- 
fcig  the  War  of  the  Bebellion,  and  many  others  that 
gnwr  out  of  the  war.  His  character  as  citizen, 
lawyer,  and  judge,  goes  with  his  body  to  his  rest- 
iu  '-(viaoe  without  a  spot  upon  its  pure  integrity.” 
li(>  wim  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

An  illustration  of  the  many  forms  which 
the  spirit  of  activity  among  the  young  in  our 
churches  assumes,  is  seen  in  the  issue  of  a 
neat  monthly  paper  by  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  of  the  North  Presbyterian 
church  of  this  city,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Bev.  Dr.  B,  L.  Agnew.  The  paper  is 
styled '^The  North  Church  Journal.”  It  is 
Oiled  with  interesting  Church  news,  particu¬ 
larly  with  reference  to  their  own  church  in¬ 
terests,  and  it  is  beautifully  printed. 

The  Final  Advent  of  our  Blessed  Lord  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  for  three  suc- 
eeeeive  Monday  mornings  in  our  ministerial 
association.  The  Premillennial  view  was  ef¬ 
fectively  advocated  by  our  brother,the  Bev.  L. 
C.  Baker  of  Camden,  N.  J.  On  the  Post-mil¬ 
lennial  side  the  Bev.  B.  M.  Patterson  present¬ 
ed  a  very  able  paper — a  paper  which  produced 
soob  an  impression  that  the  brethren  earnest¬ 
ly  urged  its  publication.  And  we  understand 
that  it  is  receiving  the  final  touches  in  prepa- 
rotlon  for  the  press.  The  discussion  was 
ctmracterized  by  the  kindliest  Christian  tone. 
We  heard  nothing  about  heresy  from  either 
side.-  The  Premillenarian  view  has  very  few 
advocates  among  us.  So  far  as  we  know,  out 
of  some  eighty  members  of  the  Association,  it 
numbers  scarce  half  a  dozen  supporters.  On 
one  point,  however,  we  are  all  agreed.  Wheth¬ 
er  the  Final  Advent  be  near  at  hand,  or  as 


most  of  us  believe,  far  yet  in  the  future,  it 
should  be  ever  kept  in  view  as  a  glorious, 
soul-inspiring  event,  as  sure  to  come  as  the 
throne  of  God  is  to  endure. 
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CLEVELAND  LETTER. 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

Cleveland,  Feb.  1, 1879. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  Bejoice  with  me,  for  again 
I  behold  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  six  weeks 
it  has  been  hidden  under  a  heavy  coating  of 
snow,  but  now  this  white  robe  has  been  laid 
aside,  except  where  drifts  had  accumulated, 
and  I  look  out  upon  “  Case's  Common  ”  happy 
to  see  the  sod,  even  in  its  Winter  russet. 
Snow  may  have  valuable  uses;  it  may  aid 
lumbermen  to  haul  sawdogs  to  their  mills,  as 
“Ambrose  ”  has  told  you ;  it  affords  jolly  lads 
an  opportunity  for  pelting  each  other  with 
snowballs.  Still  I  am  no  admirer  of  it.  So 
far  as  my  own  pleasure  is  concerned,  I  have 
no  desire  ever  to  see  another  flake.  But  if 
snow  must  come,  we  have  had  it  in  good 
shape.  An  average  of  about  one  foot  has  con¬ 
tinued  with  us  for  six  weeks.  We  have  had 
no  such  fearful  storms  as  visited  Buffalo,  nor 
such  drifts  as  required  of  your  excellent  cor¬ 
respondent  “Wyoming”  four  days  to  get 
home  from  a  church  dedication.  None  of  our 
roads  or  streets  have  been  blocked  for  a  day. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  an  eight 
days’  visit  to  Columbus  and  Cincinnati.  For 
nearly  eight  years  Columbus  was  my  resi¬ 
dence,  and  I  was  glad  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  my  friends  of  former  times.  It  is  fifteen 
years  since  I  removed  from  that  city,  and  six 
years  since  I  last  visited  it.  What  changes 
do  fifteen  years  work  in  any  town  1  The 
deaths,  removals  and  arrivals  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhoods  take  place  so  gradually  that  we  are 
scarcely  sensible  of  the  changes  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  wdthin  a  few  years.  But  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  fifteen  years  go  back  to  a  former 
home,  and  how  few  of  the  dear  friends  you 
there  bade  adieu  will  greet  your  return.  I 
went  into  the  State  House,  where  for  years  I 
occupied  a  room,  but  in  all  the  offices  I  found 
not  one  head  of  department  whom  I  there 
had  left.  Like  Governors  Chase  and  Tod, 
most  of  them  are  with  the  dead,  though  some, 
like  Dennison,  survive.  Not  one  Senator  of 
fifteen  years  ago,  did  I  meet.  “Hitchcock  of 
Geauga  ”  I  found  among  the  Bepresentatives, 
the  only  man  I  saw  there  in  1863. 

I  went  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  I  had  often  heard  Dr.  James  Hoge,  who 
for  about  fifty  years  was  its  first  pa.stor,  a  man 
of  fame  in  the  Church,  Moderator  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  1832,  but  I  .saw  not  there  that 
venerable  father  in  Israel.  But  two  of  his 
elders  survive.  His  successors.  Dr.  Win.  C. 
Roberts,  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Marshall,  Rev.  R.  J. 
Laidlaw,  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Heberton  have  come 
and  gone,  and  the  pulpit  is  now  worthily  filled 
by  Dr.  Willis  Lord. 

But  enough  of  this  sort.  Leaving  the  dead 
past,  I  will  now  deal  with  the  living  present. 
I  found  the  Second  Church  prospering  under 
the  pastorate  of  Dr.  William  E.  Moore,  so 
well  known  as  the  author  of  our  most  valuable 
Digest.  He  is  much  liked  by  all  the  church¬ 
es,  and  is  a  worthy  successor  of  my  dear  Dr. 
Morris,  now  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Lane 
Seminary.  The  debt  upon  the  society  has 
been  paid ;  a  suitable  parsonage  has  been  pur¬ 
chased,  the  church  is  well  organized  for 
Christian  work,  and  its  future  is  promising. 
It  was  with  regret  that  they  parted  with 
their  former  pastors,  Hitchcock,  Morris,  and 
Kendall, 

“  Still  there  was  Moore  to  follow  ” ; 
so  they  are  content. 

I  met  Rev.  S.  G.  Hopkins,  pastor  of  the 
Westminster  Church,  and  son  of  Prof.  Hop¬ 
kins  of  Auburn,  but  of  his  church  and  Hoge’s 
chapel  I  heard  nothing  that  needs  mention. 

While  in  Columbus  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hut¬ 
chins  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  and 
formerly  of  the  Bedford-avenuo  church  in 
Brooklyn.  In  Columbus  he  is  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Goodwin,  now  pastor  of  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Cliurch  of  Chicago.  He  has  for 
five  years  had  marked  success  in  his  ministry 
at  our  State  capital.  I  judge  that  there  is 
not  a  stronger  or  more  influential  congrega¬ 
tion  in  that  city.  When  I  went  to  Columbus, 
twenty-three  years  ago,  to  engage  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  service  of  the  State,  this  churith  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  without  a  pastor.  Upon 
Invitation,  I  supplied  this  pulpit  for  six 
months,  and  at  later  periods  us  much  longer ; 
and  for  the  church  I  have  retained  regard  and 
affection.  Not  only  has  this  congregation 
become  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  State,  but 
four  colonies  liave  been  planted  by  it,  all 
promising  growth  arid  influence. 

In  Cincinnati  I  spent  two  days  in  the  pleas¬ 
ant  home  of  Prof.  E.  D.  Morris,  on  Walnut 
Hills ;  meeting  the  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Lane  Seminary  and  several  of  the  city  pas¬ 
tors.  I  spent  an  hour  with  Dr.  Monfort,, 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Herald  and  Presbyter. 
He  owns  and  occupies  the  house  which  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher  built  and  lived  in  while  he 
wa.s  at  the  head  of  Lane  Seminary.  I  looked 
about  the  house  with  interest,  calling  to  mind 
the  V  high  old  times  ”  that  the  old  Doctor 
had  there  with  his  young  stalwarts — George, 
Henry,  Charles,  and  Thomas.  Lyman  Beech¬ 
er  is  a  name  that  bids  fair  to  live  on  earth  for 
a  thousand  years,  unless  that  period  shall  be 
cut  down  by  the  Millenarians.  A  few  years 
ago  I  spent  a  night  in  the  house  which  Prof. 
Stowe  occupied  when  he  was  a  Professor  at 
Lane,  and  slept  in  the  room  in  which  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin  ”  was  written.  That  night  I 
lived  over  the  lives  of  Uncle  Tom,  little  Eva, 
St.  Clair,  Legree,  and  the  other  characters  in 
that  wonderful  book.  Thank  God  that  slavery 
Is  done  with,  and  thank  Mrs.  Stowe  for  what 
she  contributed  to  this  blessed  end. 

I  learned  of  no  special  religious  interest  in 
Cincinnati.  Prof.  Z.  M.  Humphrey  is  supply¬ 
ing  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  church,  and 
Prof.  Morris  the  Avondale  church.  The  Wal¬ 
nut  Hills  church,  formerly  Old  School,  and 
the  Lane  Seminary  church,  formerly  New 
School,  have  within  a  few  weeks  been  united, 
and  henceforth  the  twain  are  to  be  one  flesh, 
and  what  is  better,  one  spirit,  as  I  sincerely 
trust.  It  is  vain  to  join  bodies  together  un¬ 
less  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  them  is  likewise 
joined. 

Lane  Seminary  is  strong  in  its  faculty, 
strong  in  its  endowment,  strong  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  ehurches,  but  not  as  strong  in 
the  number  of  its  students  as  It  deserves  to 
be,  but  in  this  particular  it  is  improving. 
Last  year  it  had  but  twenty-three  students ; 
this  year  it  has  thirty. 

My  last  letter  to  you  was  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Bev.  S.  C.  Aiken,  D.D.  How  of¬ 


ten  has  his  death  been  followed  by  other  aged 
ministers  in  our  Church — Drs.  Alfred  New¬ 
ton,  Henry  Smith,  James  A.  Carnahan,  Ho¬ 
ratio  N.  Brinsmade,  Rivaud  K.  Rodgers,  and 
others.  With  all  these  except  the  last  it  was 
my  happiness  to  be  acquainted,  and  great 
men  had  they  been  in  the  days  of  their 
strength.  Dr.  Smith  died  the  day  I  reached 
Cincinnati.  Well  do  I  remember  hearing  him 
forty  years  ago  at  Wllliamstown,  where  one 
Sabbath  afternoon  he  preached  for  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Rev.  Albert  Smith,  pastor  of  the  church 
in  that  village.  As  a  preacher  and  teacher 
he  had  few  equals.  The  Evanoeeist  has 
already  borne  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
these  distinguished  fathers,  and  I  will  re¬ 
press  the  promptings  of  my  heart  to  write 
further  of  them,  except  a  word  concerning 
Mr.  Carnahan.  It  came  in  his  way  to  spend 
a  day  and  a  night  at  my  home  in  Toledo, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago;  and  ten  years 
since  I  spent  two  days  at  his  home,  near 
Lafayette,  Indiana.  Though  he  could  hardly 
have  filled  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Storrs  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  among  the  Hoosiers  of  years  agone  he 
was  a  more  effective  preacher  than  the  state¬ 
liest  and  most  polished  of  our  Eastern  pulpit 
orators  could  have  been.  In  person  and  in 
heart  he  was  a  prince  in  Israel. 

Rev.  J.  A.  P.  McGaw,  D.D.,  has  for  ten 
years  been  greatly  blessed  in  his  ministry  at 
Urbana.  He  has  preached  1056  sermons, 
most  of  them  written  out  in  full ;  has  baptiz¬ 
ed  40  adults  and  86  infants ;  has  administer¬ 
ed  the  Lord’s  Supper  41  times ;  has  solemniz¬ 
ed  98  marriages  and  officiated  at  118  funerals, 
and  has  received  into  the  Church  319  mem¬ 
bers,  a  majority  of  them  on  profession  of 
their  faith.  The  church  edifice  and  lecture- 
room  have  been  made  over  and  greatly  Im¬ 
proved  ;  a  pipe  organ  purchased ;  a  parsonage 
provided,  and  all  church  debts  cleared  off. 
There  have  been  raised  for  missionary  pur¬ 
poses  $4,000.  And  to  meet  congregational  ex¬ 
penses  $28,700.  Dr.  McGaw  began,  ten  years 
ago,  on  a  salary  of  $1,200,  which  has  since 
been  raised  to  $1,600.  I  never  have  met  this 
good  brother,  but  if  duty  shall  ever  load  me 
through  Urbana,  I  give  him  fair  warning  that 
I  shall  “  step  off”  for  one  train  and  take  his 
active  hand  in  mine. 

The  Congregational  church  in  Wellington 
has  been  greatly  prospered  for  the  last  year, 
under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  James  A.  Daly. 
They  are  now  finishing  a  very  fine  house  of 
worship,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  on  which  no  debt 
will  await  Kimballization. 

EDUCATIONAL  RECORD. 

According  to  Superintendent  Gilmour’s  an¬ 
nual  report  for  1878,  there  are  1,186,817  pu¬ 
pils  in  the  various  public,  academic,  collegi¬ 
ate,  and  professional  schools  of  this  State. 
Nearly  half  a  million  of  children  of  school 
age  do  not  attend  school,  and  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  regards  the  compulsory  education 
law  a  failure,  in  its  present  form.  There  are 
11,824  public  school  buildings,  valued,  with 
lots,  at  $30,147,589.  The  total  amount  ex¬ 
pended  was  $10,626,505,  a  decrease  of  $350,- 
000  from  1877.  There  were  30,567  teachers, 
and  the  dally  average  attendance  of  scholars 
was  378,606,  an  increase  of  18,000  over  1877. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Hurd  of 
Blackburn  University  the  Faculty  of  that  in-* 
stitution  recently  adopted  the  regulation  that 
all  undergraduates  studying  for  the  ministry 
there,  shall  be  expected  during  their  college 
course  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
Symbols  and  Form  of  Government  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  We  hope  that  this 
regulation  of  an  institution  founded  by  the 
venerated  Gideon  Blackburn,  and  secured  to 
our  Church,  will  secure  for  our  graduates, 
some  of  whom  are  already  doing  good  work 
in  our  pulpits,  more  familiarity  with  our 
Standards  than  we  sometimes  find  even 
among  presbyters.  We  are  glad  to  hear  tid¬ 
ings  of  good  work  and  success  in  Blackburn 
University.  One  young  pa.stor  and  his  wife, 
both  lately  of  Blackburn  University,  are  un¬ 
der  appointment  to  sail  soon,  to  join  the  Mis¬ 
sion  at  Sidon. 

THAT  EIGHT  HUNDRED. 

Like  ‘  Wyoming,’  I  was  interested  deeply  in 
“That  Eight  Hundred  Dollars  expended  by  a 
Gospel  Minister  ”  communication  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Evangelist.  But  I  am  not 
“perplexed.”  Perhaps  he  lives  in  a  place 
where  he  can  wear  out  his  clothes — wear  old 
clothes,  as  I  do. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him,  however,  how  he 
would  economize  enough  to  make  both  ends 
of  a  salary  of  $720  meet  and  pay  $78  rent 
and  keep  a  horse.  This  is  the  problem  the 
writer  and  his  wife  are  trying  to  solve.  And 
I  can  assure  ‘  Wyoming  ’  that  the  solution  of 
this  problem  gives  us  much  less  anxiety  than 
some  things  we  have  to  contend  with  in  our 
labors  in  this  very  needy  field. 

Yours,  Ac.,  8.  M. 

P.  S. — If  any  of  the  brethren  wish  to  see 
how  it  is  done,  just  send  them  along.  I  can 
furnish  them  with  the  four  Ps.  Come  along, 
‘Wyoming.’ 

LITERARY  ITEMS. 

The  February  number  of  Sunday  Afternoon 
is  the  second  of  the  new  volume.  Among  the 
writers  are  Rev.  Leonard  W.  Bacon,  Prof.  G. 
P.  Fisher,  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner,  Dr.  Crosby, 
Edward  Abbott,  Caroline  H.  Dali,  Edward 
Eggleston,  Mrs.  Davis,  Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
Horace  E.  Scudder,  Sarah  O.  Jewett,  Bishop 
Clark,  Professor  W.  E.  Griffis,  and  others. 

In  1878,  no  less  than  879  novels  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  England,  or  17  each  week.  We 
should  like  to  see  an  e.stlmate  of  the  amount 
of  time  spent  on  them.  There  were  in  all  last 
year  3,730  new  books  published  in  England — 
an  increase  on  1877. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  new  Biblical 
drama,  “Saul;  or,  the  Witch  of  Endor,”  did 
not  draw  remunerative  audiences  in  Boston, 
although  it  claimed  to  present  the  story  with 
dignity,  excellent  musical  features,  and  good 
acting,  and  was  formally  approved  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Elevation  of  the  Stage. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  begun  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  volumes  with  the  title 
“Atlas,”  in  which  they  propose  to  bring  out, 
at  a  moderate  price  and  at  various  times,  im¬ 
portant  essays,  stories,  etc.,  bearing  upon 
contemporary  events  of  current  interest  and 
of  permanent  value.  The  contents  will  be 
original,  and  prepared  by  eminent  writers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  No.  8  of  the  se¬ 
ries,  now  in  press,  is  entitled  “Old  Beso^ 
for  Money-makers,”  and  gives  an  Interestibg 
account  of  the  New  York  Gold  Boom,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  Clearing  House.  A 


The  New  President  of  France. 

The  French  Parliament,  Thursdaj'  evening, 
elected  M.  Jules  Gr^vy,  chairman  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  as  President  of  the  Republic 
of  France  for  seven  years.  The  resignation 
of  Marshal  MacMahon  created  no  deleterious 
excitement,  and  immediately  upon  its  recep¬ 
tion,  all  thoughts  turned  towards  M.  Grevy 
as  the  man  for  the  succession.  As  provliled 
by  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  Assembly  was  called  together  In  the 
evening,  and  was  opened  by  M.  Martel,  who 
read  the  letter  of  resignation.  Tellers  wore 
appointed,  and  the  vote  for  President  pro¬ 
ceeded,  with  713  members  present,  of  whom 
670  voted.  The  actual  majority  required  was 
336.  M.  Jules  Gr^vy  received  536  votes,  and 
Gen.  de  Chanzy  99.  The  former  was  then 
duly  declared  elected  amid  cheers,  and  the 
two  bodies  separated  and  resumed  their  sep¬ 
arate  sittings. 

The  voting  in  the  Congress  for  President 
was  secret.  The  only  Incidents  were  the  ap¬ 
plauding  of  Victor  Hugo  and  others  by  the 
Left  as  they  advanced  to  the  tribunal,  and 
the  hooting  at  Baragnon,  Broglie,  Buffet,  and 
other  unpopular  members  of  the  Right. 
There  was  a  perfect  frenzy  of  enthusiasm 
when  the  figures  were  announced,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Left  and  the  public  in  the  galle¬ 
ries  rising  in  a  body  and  repeatedly  shouting 
“Vive  la  Republique.”  The  Ministers  ten¬ 
dered  their  resignation  to  President  Grevy, 
who  requested  them  to  retain  office  for  the 
present.  Gambetta  has  since  been  elected 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  314 
votes,  out  of  a  total  of  405. 

The  new  President  of  the  Republic  is  near¬ 
ly  seventy  years  old.  He  was  active  in  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  and  in  Louis  Phillippe’s 
reign  was  a  well  known  advocate.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  events  of  1848,  and 
was  Vice-President  of  the  Assembly.  On  the 
entrance  of  the  Empire,  ho  manifested  an  un¬ 
compromising  antagonism  to  it,  and  finally 
quitted  politics  on  that  account.  In  1871  ho 
entered  the  Assembly  again.  This  was  the 
famous  Bordeaux  Assembly,  which  met  to 
decide  upon  the  future  form  of  government 
for  Franco.  M.  Grfevy  was  chosen  President 
a  week  after  the  opening  of  the  session  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote.  He  retained  the  of¬ 
fice  for  more  than  two  years,  being  seven 
times  reelected.  Ho  finally  resigned,  having 
been  insulted  by  a  member  of  the  Right, 
from  whom  he  failed  to  receive  a  proper 
apology.  He  was  elected  again  soon  after, 
however,  and  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency 
is  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  Ho  was 
not  ambitious  for  the  distinction,  and  goes 
into  office  with  a  conservative  popularity, 
which  promises  to  lend  additional  safety  to 
the  Republic.  The  resignation  of  MacMahon 
and  the  election  of  Grevy  without  disturb¬ 
ance,  is  a  great  and  promising  event  for 
France.  The  changes  in  the  army,  which 
were  the  pretext  of  MacMahon’s  resignation 
have  since  been  made  without  disturbance. 
The  Deadly  Plague. 

The  Vienna  Medico-Chi  rurglcal  Central 
Blatt,  of  Jan.  24,  states  the  origin  of  the  pes¬ 
tilence  in  Russia  as  follows ;  A  Cossack  re¬ 
turning  from  the  war  to  Wetlianka  brought 
his  sweetheart  a  shawl,  which  was  probably  a 
part  of  his  spoils.  The  girl  wore  it  two  days 
and  sickened,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
plague,  and  died.  During  the  following  four 
days  the  other  members  of  her  family  sicken¬ 
ed  and  died.  The  disease  spread  rapidly,  but 
the  local  authorities  did  not  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  till  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  had  died,  and  those  remaining  alive  were 
unable  to  bury  the  victims.  The  epidemic 
had  assumed  serious  dimensions  by  the  25th 
of  November,  but  the  government  was  only 
informed  of  it  officially  on  the  11th  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  Ton  days  further  time  elapsed  before 
any  sy.stematic  or  energetic  means  were  taken 
for  preventing  its  spreading  further.  The 
authorities  have  since  then  exerted  thom- 
solves  to  the  utmost  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
As  the  only  way  of  arresting  the  disease  is  to 
prevent  all  communication  between  the  dis¬ 
trict  where  it  reigns  and  others  which  are 
healthy,  a  double  cordon  is  being  formed, 
firstly  in  the  towns  and  villages,  shutting  off 
the  streets  where  the  plague  reigns  from  the 
rest  of  the  place,  and  secondly  by  surrounding 
the  places  with  troops,  so  that  nobody  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  pass  in  or  out.  (iuarantines  are  also 
being  instituted  on  the  borders  of  the  infect¬ 
ed  governments  and  are  strictly  watched. 
The  population  is  said  to  take  an  active  part 
in  preventing  the  crossing  of  the  sanitary 
lino,  which  begins  at  Samyanowska  and 
runs  upward  on  both  borders  of  the  Volga  to 
Batagnaska.  Four  quarantines  have  been 
founded  in  Sarepla,  Iwanowka,  Otrada,  and 
Zarltzin.  A  great  drawback  is  the  want  of 
medical  men.  The  panic  in  Russia  is  almost 
Incredible.  Every  class  and  station  in  life 
have  petitioned  for  the  entire  cessation  of  all 
intercourse,  even  postal  communication,  be¬ 
tween  the  rest  of  Russia  and  the  Volga.  Let¬ 
ters  sent  from  Astrakhan  and  Zaritzin  are 
not  received  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  Some  people  even  refuse  to  take 
paper  money,  fearing  the  germ  of  the  infec¬ 
tion  might  be  communicated  through  it.  It 
is  almost  Impossible  to  describe  the  terror 
which  has  taken  possession  of  the  people. 
PerHOnal  and  New8  Iteiiin. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray  is  now  at  the 
West,  and  some  Boston  writers  arc  quite  sure 
that  his  great  church  project  for  that  city 
“is  a  thing  of  the  past” — that  will  never  be 
revived  and  realized. 

General  Sherman  and  party,  in  their  South¬ 
ern  visiting  tour,  were  welcomed  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Jan.  28,  by  several  thousand  people. 
The  General’s  “  March  to  the  Sea  ”  is  pleas¬ 
ant  and  peaceful,  and  (according  to  an  excel¬ 
lent  authority)  without  the  need  of  a  bum¬ 
mer’s  brigade  to  bring  in  chickens. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  about  one 
hundred  lepers ;  they  are  found  mostly  in  the 
South,  among  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  and 
in  a  small  colony  in  South  Carolina.  There 
are  a  few  among  the  Scandinavians  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  the  Chinese  of  California.  The  re¬ 
mainder  are  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland.  One  case  was  lately  discovered  in 
Chicago. 

John  and  Martha  Jones  of  Conshohocken, 
Pa.,  celebrated  at  that  place,  Jan.  27,  the  six¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage.  The 
couple  are  over  eighty  years  of  age  and  in 
good  health.  They  have  had  bom  to  them 
eleven  children,  of  whom  ten  are  living. 
Their  marriage  certificate  was  read  during 


the  ceremonies,  and  of  the  fifty-four  persons 
whose  names  are  attached  as  witnesses  only 
five  are  now  living. 

By  an  additional  appropriation  of  $4,200,000 
all  existing  liabilities  may  be  paid,  and  the 
new  Capitol  at  Albany  may  be  finished  and 
furnished.  The  Commissioners  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  building  can  be  contracted 
for  within  that  sum,  to  be  completed  in  two 
years  from  the  date  of  contract. 

The  question  of  confederation  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  undergoing  discussion 
in  Newfoundland.  A  strong  feeling  is  mani¬ 
festing  itself  in  favor  of  the  union.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  impression  is  that  the  island  will  de¬ 
velop  its  resources  and  advance  much  more 
rapidly  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  pro¬ 
priety,  as  part  of  the  Dominion  than  in  its 
present  isolated  condition. 

Mr.  Cain,  one  of  the  South  Carolina  colored 
Representatives,  told  some  significant  things 
In  the  House  recently.  He  demonstrated — it 
is  to  be  supposed  on  trustworthy  statistics — 
that  in  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  and  South  Carolina,  at  this  time 
there  are  more  illiterate  whites  in  proportion 
to  the  white  population  than  there  are  illit¬ 
erate  blacks  in  proportion  to  the  colored  pop¬ 
ulation. 

The  Hartford  Post  notes  a  pleasant  coinci¬ 
dence.  About  thirty  years  ago  Hon.  Orville 
H.  Platt  became  the  principal  of  an  academy 
at  Towanda,  Bradford  county,  Penn.  His 
predecessor  in  that  position  was  Hon.  Henry 
M.  Hoyt.  On  Jan.  21,  Mr.  Hoyt  was  inducted 
into  the  office  of  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Platt  was  elected  Senator  of  the 
United  States. 

The  government  of  Oudh,  India,  has  public¬ 
ly  thanked  Miss  Blackmar,  of  the  Methodist 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  Luck¬ 
now,  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  she  has 
administered  the  famine  fund  raised  in  that 
city,  and  of  which  Miss  Blackmar  was  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  Indiana  man  killed  by  a  meteor  is  now 
reported  as  alive  and  well.  The  stricken  par¬ 
ty  had  been  written  up  as  the  one  man  of  the 
whole  human  race  to  be  killed  by  a  tangible 
missile  from  another  world.  But  he  Isn’t 
dead,  and  there  was  not  any  meteor.  The 
other  recent  sensation,  of  a  great  steamer  off 
Fastnet,  burning  ships  and  carrying  piracy 
all  over  the  high  seas.  Is  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  the  captain  who  sighted  the  pirate  had 
used  not  the  spy-glass,  but  the  glass  of  wine. 

Lucretia  Mott,  who  lately  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Pennsylvania  Peace  Society, 
and  was  unanimously  elected  president  for 
the  ensuing  year,  has  just  passed  her  eighty- 
sixth  year,  having  been  born  Jan.  3,  1793. 
She  was  one  of  the  very  first  of  all  our  Aboli¬ 
tionists,  having  determined  in  her  fourteenth 
year,  while  at  a  Quaker  boarding-school  in 
this  State,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any 
thing  produced  by  slave  labor.  This  was 
when  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  usually  called 
the  Father  of  American  Abolitionists,  was 
only  three  years  old.  She  was  also  at  the 
first  Woman’s  Rights  Convention,  held  at 
Seneca  Falls  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

CJty  and  Vicinity. 

While  performing  the  marriage  ceremony, 
Jan.  29,  between  Charles  Brennan  and  Miss 
Meeta  Peetsch,  at  the  Catholic  church  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  in  Sixteenth  street.  New  York, 
Rev.  Father  Alphonsus  P.  Pelletier  suddenly 
fell,  and  died  at  once  of  heart  disease. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
(Jan.  28th),  it  was  stated  that  6,950  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  were  arrested  and 
arraigned  during  the  year.  Of  these,  1,174 
were  charged  with  larceny  and  burglary,  and 
2,498  with  assault  and  battery  and  disorderly 
conduct.  One  thousand  were  held  for  trial. 
427  were  sent  to  the  Workhouse  and  City 
Prison,  3,116  were  fined,  and  2,408  were  sent 
to  reformatory  institutions. 

Sudden  ChaiiKex  of  the  Weather  often  eauNe 
Pulmonary,  Bronchial,  and  Asthmatic  troubles. 
“  lirmon’t  Bronchial  Vrochet  ”  will  allay  Irritation  which 
induces  coughing,  oftentimes  glTiiig  immediate  re¬ 
lief.  25c.  a  box. 

- 

New  York,  Monday,  Feb.  3,  1879. 

The  weekly  bank  statement  was  again  fa- 
voraMe,  all  the  averages  with  the  exception 
of  circulation,  showing  an  increase.  The 
changes  are  a  gain  in  loans  of  $3,825,200;  in 
specie  of  $1,201,0(M) ;  in  legal  tenders  of  .$449,- 
210;  and  in  deposits  of  $4,238,800.  In  circu¬ 
lation  there  is  a  decrease  of  $131,000,  The 
movement  for  the  week  results  in  an  increase 
of  $691,000  in  surplus  reserve,  and  the  banks 
now  hold  $17,877,300  in  excess  of  legal  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  money  market  has  been  abundantly 
supplied ;  and  has  worked  evenly,  with  two 
or  thi’eo  exceptions,  when  large  demand  loans 
on  stocks  were  called  for  to  meet  the  very  ac¬ 
tive  openitions  in  stocks  during  the  week. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  business  was 
large  in  volume,  and  some  wide  and  frequent 
fluctuations  in  prices  were  recorded.  A  buoy¬ 
ant  feeling  prevailed  up  to  Tuesday  morning, 
and  prices  exhibited  an  upward  tendency. 
Wednesday,  however,  the  smaller  speculators 
for  the  rise  seemed  to  become  aware  that 
their  leaejers  had  been  free  sellers,  and  the 
whole  market  then  became  more  diversified 
than  it  had  been  for  many  days.  The  week 
closed  dull.  In  railroad  mortgages  the  deal¬ 
ings  were  well  distributed  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  in<iulry  having  continued  large,  prices 
generally  made  a  further  advance. 

In  Government  bonds  the  closing  bids  show 
an  advance  for  the  week  of  s  in  1867s,  |ai  in 
1868s,  and  j  in  currency  sixes,  with  a  decline 
of  2  in  sixes  of  1881,  and  j  in  fives  of  1881. 
The  4js  and  ten-forties  closed  as  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  Saturday.  Sales  of  the  4  per  cent,  fund¬ 
ing  loan  continue  large,  and  naturally  exert 
some  Influence  on  the  prices  of  older  issues  of 
Government  bonds.  Total  subscription  dur¬ 
ing  January  exceeded  158  millions ;  February 
opened  with  $1,691,800.  Two  calls  for  18678, 
of  20  millions  each,  were  made  during  the 
week ;  the  second  of  them  Saturday.  There 
are  now  170  millions  of  the  18678  called  in. 
The  subscriptions  to  the  fouro  last  wi^ek  were 
$25,030,650,  against  $54,05', 550  the  week  pre¬ 
vious.  Subscriptions  for  183  millions  more 
will  exhaust  the  18688  as  well  as  the  1867s. 
There  remain  280  working  days  in  this  year, 
so  that  a  daily  average  of  $660,000  will  extin¬ 
guish  the  6  per  cent,  five-twenties  before  Dec. 
31. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below,  the 


final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  j’ear  ago  for  convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1878 

Cnited  States  4)8, 1891,  coup . 106j  1061  103] 

United  States  Ss,  1881,  coup . 1063  lOOj  1041 

United  States  5-20s,  1867,  coup...  .103  103  106] 

New  York  Central . 1171  115  105* 

Bock  Island . 138  136  99} 

Pacific  Mall .  13j  13  22} 

Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul . 48}  40)  37} 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  preferred..  851  81  68} 

Lake  Shore .  74<  71  61} 

Chicago  &  Northwestern .  66}  66  36} 

Chicago  k  Northwestern  pref .  88*  82}  62| 

WesWrn  Union . 103}  96|  76{ 

Union  Pacific .  67*  57J  68 

Del.,  Lack.,  &  Western . 55|  49  60* 

New  Jersey  Central .  46  40  17* 

Del.  A  Hudson  Canal .  45  41  49} 

Morris  &  Essex . 861  81)  76 

Panama . 136  136  131 

Erie .  37)  24}  9 

Ohio  k  Mississippi .  11)  9)  8 

Harlem . 146  145  141 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph . 16)  14}  11. 

Hannibal  k  St.  Joseph  pref .  40  38}  36. 

Michigan  Central . ^ . 90}  85  60 

Illinois  Central . 86}  86}  76 

Wabash .  24|  31  16 

Insukance.  —  The  thirty-fourth  annual 
statement  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  New  Jersey  sets  forth  that, 
including  the  market  value  of  the  securities 
held,  the  gross  assets  amount  to  nearly  thir¬ 
ty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  total  sur¬ 
plus,  reckoning  according  to  the  New  York 
stamlard  (4^  per  centum)  for  reserve,  amounts 
to  nearly  six  millions  of  dollars.  These  are 
the  results  according  to  the  method  more 
generally  used.  This  company,  however, 
founds  its  statement  on  a  closer  estimate  of 
its  strength,  taking  only  the  par  value  of  its 
securities  (although  they  are  said  now  to  be 
worth  a  premium  above  par  of  $1,447,316.53), 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  Massachusetts 
standard,  setting  aside  a  sum  which  at  4  per 
centum  would  produce  a  sufficient  amount  to 
reinsure  all  the  risks  of  the  company.  Thus 
computed,  it  is  shown  that  after  deducting 
liabilities  of  every  kind,  including  the  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  premiums  of  1878,  which  are 
payable  in  1879,  there  is  a  clear,  unapportion¬ 
ed  surplus  of  $921,075.48. 

The  Dby  Goods  Mabket. — The  auction 
sales  of  damaged  goods  from  the  Worth- 
street  fire  caused  some  hindrance  to  private 
sales,  and  with  their  ending  an  increased  in¬ 
quiry  was  immediately  felt  by  agents.  There 
Is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  buyers  or  sell¬ 
ers  to  force  staple  goods,  or  to  take  assort¬ 
ments  in  excess  of  the  wants  in  sight.  But 
the  light  supplies  of  seasonable  goods  with 
jobbers  and  retailers  make  it  necessary  that 
assortments  are  of  the  most  complete  char¬ 
acter,  though  of  small  quantities.  The  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  continuous,  though  varying  in 
degree,  and  the  volume  of  business  is  of  lar¬ 
ger  amount  than  indicated  by  the  apparent 
movement.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the 
stocks  of  staple  cottons  that  with  the  dis¬ 
tributing  request  from  jobbers  in  full  flow, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  for  many 
qualities  the  cost  will  share  in  some  advance. 
In  woolen  goods  the  prices  realized  from 
those  damaged  in  Worth  street  were  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  the  prospect  ahead  is  favor¬ 
able.  More  inquiry  has  been  made  for  fancy 
dress  goods,  silks,  hosiery,  and  lace  goods, 
but  as  importers’  stocks  are  still  Incomplete, 
selections  have  been  light,  although  for  the 
most  distant  markets  moderate  assortments 
have  been  forwarded.  The  current  week  will 
probably  show  a  larger  business  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  as  stocks  are  being  hurried  to 
completion  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  trade  at 
hand.  -  ^ 

■  la  I  — 

NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  York.  Monday,  Feb.  3, 1879. 

Bbbadstuffs — There  was  a  moderate  business  at 
steady  and  unchanged  prices.  We  ((uote ;  Superfine, 
$3.10a3.50;  extra  State,  &c.,  $3.6003.86;  Western 
Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  |4.15a5.75:  do.  Winter  shipping 
extras,  $3.90a4..35:  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $4.60a5.76:  Min¬ 
nesota  patents,  $6.60a8.25;  city  shipping  extras,  $3.6Sa 
4.85;  Southern  bakers’  and  family  brands,  $4.76a6; 
Southern  shipping  extras,  $4a4.60. 

Wheat  closed  a  trifle  firmer,  but  was  quiet;  sales  on 
spot  60,000  bush,  at  $1.07  for  No.  2  amber,  $1  for  un¬ 
graded  do.,  $1.08}al.08)  for  No.  2  red,  $1.01al.06  for 
ungraded  do.,  and  74a74)c.  for  No.  3  Spring;  no  sales 
for  future.  Eye  and  barley  were  quiet  and  unchang¬ 
ed.  Oats  were  steady;  sales  35,000  bush,  at  30a31c.  for 
mixed  and  32a34)c.  for  white,  including  No.  1  white  at 
34jc.  and  No.  3  do.  at  33!a33c.  Corn  was  a  shade 
lower;  sales  150,000  bush..  Including  steamer,  at  44ia 
45c.;  new  No.  3,  46c.;  old  do.,  afloat,  47)c.;  No.  3  at 
43a43)c.,  and  new  No.  3,  for  February,  at  44}c. 

Bctteb  moderately  active;  State  and  near-by 
creameries,  SOa-SOc. ;  half-firkin  tubs,  16a34c. ;  firkins, 
6al7c. ;  Western  factory,  llal7c.  Cheese  in  demand 
for  the  low  grades ;  State  factory,  5a9c. ;  Wi  stern  do., 
4a8c.  Eggs  firm  and  steady ;  fresh,  near  by,  30a31c.; 
Western  3^.;  limed,  19a33c. 

Cotton — Spots  more  firmly  held,  but  not  decidedly 
higher;  sales  953  bales ;  middling  uplands,  9)c.  Fu¬ 
tures  6a8  points  higher,  closing  at  9.61c.  for  February, 

9  66c.  for  March,  9.87c.  for  April,  10c.  for  May,  and 
10.14c.  for  June. 

FKE.SH  Fbcits— The  holders  of  really  desirable  lots 
of  good  sound  fruit,  are  unwilling  to  part  with  sup¬ 
plies  except  at  outside  prices,  and  there  is  a  fair  in¬ 
quiry  for  the  best  stock.  Cranberries  do  not  have 
much  Inquiry,  but  they  come  In  slowly  and  hold 
steady.  The  quotations  are ;  Apples— Baldwins,  good 
and  prime  at  $1.7.>a3;  greenings  at  $1.75a3;  Spy  at 
$1.25al.62;  Spitz  at  $1.50a2.5U,  as  to  quality. 

Gbocebies — Coffee  was  quiet  but  firm;  sales  3,000 
bags  Bio  at  13c.,  quoted  llal5}c. :  Maracaibo,  13)al7)c. ; 
Java  33a34ic.  Bice  was  in  moderate  demand  and 
steady  at  6)a7)c.  for  d<  inestic.  Molasses  was  quiet 
but  steady  at  35a38(;.  for  New  Orleans,  and  36a40c.  for 
Porto  Blco.  Baw  sugar  was  quiet;  refined  dull  at  8)a 
a9c.  for  hards,  and  8}a82c.  for  standard  “A." 

Hay  and  Straw  —  Prime  lots  of  hay  are  well  sus¬ 
tained  in  price ;  long  rye  straw  has  continued  fair 
sale,  and  maintains  the  advance.  The  quotations  are : 
40a45c.  for  shipping,  and  70c.  for  retail  qualities. 
Straw  quoted  at  60a60c.  for  long  rye,  and  4Ua45c.  for 
short  rye,  and  oat  at  40a45c. 

PorLTBY — For  live  poultry  there  Is  a  fair  Inquiry, 
and  moderate  recelpte  keep  prices  firm.  Dressed 
poultry  is  barely  cnanged  In  price,  without  much  ac¬ 
tivity  to  trade,  viz;  Turkeys  good  to  prime,  at  11a 
13c.;  turkeys  fair  to  good,  8al0c. ;  chickens,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  dry  picked,  13al4c. ;  chickens,  Jersey,  per  lb., 
Il*al3)c. ;  chickens.  Western,  per  ID.,  at  8al0)c. ; 
chickens.  State,  9al0)c. 

Provisions — Pork  opened  firmer,  but  closed  easy 
and  dull ;  sales  on  the  spot,  50  bbls.  new  mess.  $10.37) ; 
old  mess  quoted  $8..50a8.75;  for  future  delivery,  300 
bbls.  new  mess,  for  March,  sold  at  $10.30.  Bacon  clos¬ 
ed  about  steady;  sales  here  100  boxes  short  clear, 
5}c. ;  750  boxes  long  and  short,  5ic.  Cut  meats  more 
active  and  firmer;  sales  30,000  lbs.  loose  rib  bellies, 

9  and  12  lbs.,  latter  at  5)c. ;  900  pickled  and  smoked 
shoulders,  4a5c. ;  500  fresh  hams,  11  lbs.,  6}c. ;  350 
smoked  do.,  10  lbs.,  9c. ;  600  pickled  do.,  p.  t.  Lard 
closed  easier  after  some  steadiness:  sales  on  the  spot 
1,425  tcs.  prime  Western  at  6.75a6.70c. ;  off  grade  6.63)a 
6.66c.;  city,  6.60c.;  No.  1,  6.30c.;  100  tcs.  refined,  for 
Cuba,  7c.;  sales  for  future  delivery,  5,260  tcs.,  March, 
6.87)a6.75c.,  and  April,  6.90a6.85c. ;  February,  6.65a 
6.70t;. 

BlTNORlES — Petroleum  was  firm  and  quiet;  refined, 
in  bbls.,  9)c.  Naval  stores  were  firm  and  quiet; 
spirits  turpentine,  29)c.,  and  common  to  good  strain¬ 
ed,  $1.40al.45.  Tallow  steady  and  moderately  active, 
at  6)a6{jc. 

Veoetables — Of  potatoes  there  are  free  sellers  at 
current  figures,  which  show  no  marked  change,  and 
trade  fair.  Early  Bose,  State,  per  bbl.,  $2.60a3.76  for 
best  lots;  do.,  poor  to  fair,  per  bbl.,  at  $2a2.37;  do., 
choice  Eastern,  at  $3.87a3.12  per  bbl.;  Peerless,  in 
bulk,  |>er  bbl.,  $2a2.25;  peachblows, choice,  $2.75a3.13. 


CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Feb.  3, 1879. 

Beeves — Beceipts  10,377  for  the  week,  against  10,404 
for  last  week.  Prices  ranged  a  fraction  higher,  but 
trade  dragged,  and  a  number  of  car  loads  remained 
unsold.  Best  two  car  loads  in  market  averaged  1,630 
lbs., and  sold  at  10)c.  per  lb.,  to  dress  56  lbs.;  and 
common  to  very  good  steers  sold  at  7)a9)c.,  to  drees 
65066  lbs.  Exporters  took  900  fat  steers  at  9al0*c.  per 
Ib.  Steamers  leaving  this  port  to-morrow  take  out 
2,200  quarters  of  beef  and  174  live  cattle;  shipments 
for  the  week,  8,500  quarters  of  beef  and  315  live  cattle. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Beceipts  23,642  for  the  week, 
against  22,135  for  the  previous  week.  The  feeling  was 
rather  in  favor  of  buyers,  and  some  of  the  sales  show 
a  reduction  ol  )c.  per  lb.  A  car  lead  of  very  choice 
State  sheep  reached  6J|c.  per  lb. ;  a  half  dozen  car 
loads  of  good  to  prime  do.  sold  at  5)a6c. ;  and  some  of 
the  commonest  down  to  4}a4)c.  Five  cor  loads  taken 
to-day  for  exportation.  Shipments  for  the  week, 
3,300  carcasses  of  mutton,  and  300  live  sheep. 

Swine — Beceipts  30,360  for  the  week,  against  35,144 
for  lost  week.  Live  bogs  were  qu.'ted  steady  at  $3.90a 
4.16  per  100  lbs  ,  with  sales  of  3  car  loads  at  $4.13),  and 
1  car  load  at  $4.  Dressed  bogs  higher;  city,  5)a6)o. ; 
Western,  4}a9c. 
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